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10 SEARCH RUROPE 
FOR MORE SINGERS 


Formation of Russian Ballet One 
Object of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
Pilgrimage 


Seemingly unruffled by his end-of-the- 
season disputes with the members of his 
company, Oscar Hammerstein sailed from 
New York Saturday, April 16, by the Hafn- 
burg-American liner Kaiser Auguste Vic- 
toria, to spend four months in Europe 
gathering new material for next season. 
With him on the same ship went Marga- 
rita D’Alvarez and Mlle. Taty-Lango, of 
his company. 

Mr.,Hammerstein was in a jocular mood 
as fle sailed. He was asked about his 
troubles with Mary Garden. 

“Will she come back? Oh, I guess so. 


They generally do. All these troubles you 
read about are not my troubles. They be- 
long to some of the people I have to deal 
with.” 

“Where are you going this time?” 

“To Cairo. I understand there is a great 
singer there with two heads and two 
voices, contralto and soprano, and I want 
to engage her so that I can get the two 
voices for one salary.” 

Just as Mr. Hammerstein departed, a 
cablegram, dated Crookhaven, April 16, ar- 
rived from Mary Garden: 

“Please circulate for publication denial 
Hammerstein contorted story. Failing to 
pay me last two performances he invented 
this absurd claim. My father or counsel, 
Mr. Samuel Untermyer, knows particulars. 

“Mary GARDEN.” 

The story referred to was Mr. Hammer 
stein’s assertion that, as the result of. a 
mistake in paying Miss Garden's salary in 
dollars instead of francs, she had received 
several thousand dollars more than was due 
her. A few days before he sailed Mr. Ham- 
merstein announced that “Miss Garden, 
who at the time of her departure com- 
plained of ‘slavery treatment’ on my part, 
has earned over $80,000. I can only account 
for her erratic behavior as the result of 
nervous prostration and overwork. She 
will come back.” 

It has keen said that Mr. Hammerstein 
would be perfectly willing to allow Miss 
Garden a year’s absence from New York 
if she wished, believing that her return 
after such an absence would increase her 
drawing power. By his contract he can 
command her services for two years to 
come, 

Mr. Hammerstein also issued a formal 
statement concerning his Italian tenor, Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, shortly before he sailed. 

“The case of Zenatello, the tenor, who 
complains that I have not given him as 
many performances as his contract called 
for, is in court,” said the impresario. “He 
was allowed as many performances as his 
vocal cords could stand. If the voice was 
not as good as when he entered into a con- 
tract it is not my fault. I might as well be 
asked to pay a singer who, after making a 
contract, loses his voice. In this particular 
instance I might have exercised some leni 
ency, but for an incident which glaringly 
illustrates the egotism of opera singers 
At the first performance of ‘Tannhauser’ 
at the Manhattan Opera House Zenatello 
refused to sing if another tenor, Zerola, 
occupying a box, were not made to evacu- 
ate. For nearly half an hour the curtain 
was kept down, until Zerola finally with 
drew.” P 

Incidentally, Mr. Hammerstein declared 
that these two cases constituted about all 
of the wrangles in his company at the clos« 
of the season. “Forty-six of my principal 
singers left—for the time being—happy and 
contented,” he said. “I have paid in sal- 
aries this last season over $1,250,000; I 
have expended in scenery and costumes for 
new operas this season nearly $750,000; 
there is not a single dollar unpaid for sal- 
ariés; there is not a single dollar unpaid 
for scenery or costumes. The past operatic 
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ARTHUR FOOTE 
One of the Foremost of American Composers, Whose Works Are Familiar Through- 


out the Country. 


(See Page 5) 





Eleanora de Cisneros to Join Chicago 
Opera Company 


Eleanora de Cisneros will be a member 
of the Chicago Opera Company next Win- 
ter. Since leaving this country she has 
appeared principally in Italy, this year as 
a member of the company under the direc- 
tion of Cléofonte Campanini at the San 
Carlos, in Naples. It has also been an- 
nounced that Mme. Gadski will appear in 
French and Italian roles with the Chicago 
company in December. 





Refuses to Sing in American Opera 

Bertin, Germany, April 19.—MusIcal! 
AMERICA is informed from a reliable source 
that Frieda Hempel, the coloratura so- 
prano of the Berlin Royal Opera, has flatly 
refused to sing the part assigned to her in 
Arthur Nevin’s opera, “Poia.” Miss Hem- 
pel, as has already been announced, will 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York next season. Florence Easton 
will sing the part instead. ) 





“Poia” in Berlin April 23 
Bertin, April 16.—The American Indian 
opera, “Poia,” by Arthur Nevin, of Pitts- 
burg, will have its first performance at the 
Royal Opera Saturday evening, April 23 

This has been definitely announced. 





Entered at the Post Office at New York, 





Miss Garden Demands Apology 

Paris, April 18.—In an interview to-day 
Mary Garden stated that she would not 
sing at the Manhattan Opera House again 
unless Oscar Hammerstein apologizes for 
his treatment of her during the last season. 

“His argument is that he paid me in 
dollars instead of francs, and that I ought 
to refund the difference,” explained te 
singer. “A matter of a few paltry dollars 
is the real reason for the rupture. Mr. 
Hammerstein will be here shortly, however, 
and I dare say he will surrender.” 

Miss Garden will sing the fourth act of 
“Romeo and Juliet” at the forthcoming re- 
ception to Colonel Roosevelt at the Elysée 
Palace 


Reinhold von Warlich Weds in Paris 


A despatch f Paris 





from announces the 
marriage in that city, on April 16, of 
Reinhold von Warlich, the Russian lieder 
singer who spent last season in this coun- 
try, and who is scheduled for another tour 
in 1910-1911, to Mrs. Maize Ovington, 
the wealthy widow of Edward Judson- 
Ovington. The bride is a Kentuckian. Mr. 
von Warlich arrived in Paris from New 
York on the day of the wedding, and 1s 
now spending his honeymoon in Northern 
France. One of his witnesses at the cere 
mony was Edouard Risler, the pianist 


N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 
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WILL CHICAGO OPERA 
PLAN BE AFFECTED? 


Outcome of Metropolitan’s Season 
There Viewed as a Significant 
Test of Public’s Willingness to 
Patronize Permanent Opera Proj- 
ect—Second Week Shows Im- 
provement Over the First—The 
Performances 





Cuicaco, April 18.—The second week of 
the Metropolitan Opera season was an im- 
provement over its predecessor in the mat- 
returns; but, still in the 
matter of comparative estimate, they were 
not sufficient to be satisfactory. In time 
past the local grand opera seasons have 
been brief and the effort has been made to 
crowd them with results and secure a most 
This year the season 


ter of financial 


significant showing. 
was enlarged several diameters, and all the 
plans fully revealed in advance, giving the 
careful calculating public a chance to re- 
serve their energies for the latter portion 
rather than immediately and enthusiastic- 
ally supporting the feast provided for their 
delectation. 

MUSICAL 


America has already enumer 


ated some of the seeming errors that have 


led to disappointments that need not be 


recounted; and there is still hope that the 
propositién may make a better showing as 
it progresses, and renew confidence in the 
desire and ability of Chicago to provide 
for an operatic organization of its own. 
From present plans it is probable that the 
Chicago season would be of sixteen weeks’ 
duration, with the proposition to not give 
more than five performances a week (four 
nights and a matinée), instead of six nights 
and two matinées as is being done cur- 
rently under the busy régime of the Metro- 
politan. 

Anent the general operatic proposition 
it is sagely suggested: “Americans support 
from actual wealth and from exaggerated 
ideas of individual incomes, as well as from 
the lack of understanding of the principles 
of art in the curiosity to see and hear great 
singers than notable musical productions. 

It must be confessed that the early ex- 
ample of the San Carlo Opera Company 
its legitimate successor the Boston Grand 
Opera Company and the reigning organiza- 
tion, the Metropolitan, the situation has 
been very notably improved during the past 
three years. There are two grand opera 
houses in New York, one in Boston and 
another in Philadelphia, devoted exclusively 
to grand opera, in addition to briefer sea- 
sons in Brooklyn, in Baltimore, with in- 
cidental gala weeks in Pittsburg, Wash 
ington and more or less protracted seasons 
in this city. This practically makes up 
the operatic opportunities for a country 
exceeding ninety million people, who spend 
more for amusement in a few centers than 
any other nation on earth. Unfortunately 
for the situation, improved as it has been 
artistically in complying with the demands 
for perfection aud ensemble, the creating 
impresarios still admit the dreadful inter- 
rogation deficit With this discouraging 
fact amplified in six Sgures, there is still 
encouragement to cite an exception in the 
fact that grand opera on the European plan 
still flourishes in the Crescent City of 
the South as it has done for nearly a half 
century. The proposition of making an 
opera pay without subscription is seemingly 
impossible. With all the wealth and the 
lavish expenditure of New York to inaugu- 
rate and carry on its great magazines of 
art, the end of the season actually finds the 
impresarios facing a deficit for either their 
directors or themselves. 

While the present season in Chicago has 


[Continued on page 32] 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK’S 





From Her Home at Grossmont, 
Near San Diego, Can Be Seen 
Ice-Capped Mountains, Valleys 
Carpeted with Verdure and 
Flowers and, Away to the West, 
the Pacific—All but the Few 
Months of the Year When She 
Is on Tour Mme. Schumann- 
Heink Will Spend in These 
Enchanting Surroundings 


San Dreco, Catr., April 9.—Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the great contralto, as 
readers of Musicat America already 
know, has decided to make her home in 
Southern California, where, of all the 
singers in the world, she is the best loved 
and the most admired. 

Like all of the famous artists who have 
ever spent a few days in this part of the 
country, she is enraptured with the climate, 
the beautiful flowers, stately trees and the 
magnificent scenery, but the climax in her 
delight was reached when she was taken 
to the top of Grossmont, a mountain rising 
steeply from the El Cajon Valley. El 
Cajon is Spanish for “box,” and a series 
of high hills almost encloses this fertile 
place, where oranges, lemons, grapes and 
deciduous fruits are grown to a perfection 
and sweetness not equalled except perhaps 
in sunny Italy. 

As seen by the accompanying photo- 
graph, taken on the top of Grossmont, the 
view from the mountain, where Mme. 
Schumann-Heink purchased several acres 
for her home, is incomparable. Admiral 
Robley D. Evans pronounced it the most 
splendid he had ever seen. 

There are mountains on the north, east 
and south. Those on the south are the flat- 
topped guardians of the Mexican border, 
while the others are a part of the coast 
range, a branch of the Sierras. All shades 
of blue, purple and pinky gray that ever 
painter imagined in his most beautiful 
dreams color these tall sentinels, which 
guard a little world where the rigors of 
North, East and Middle West are un- 
known. In Winter the mountains are 
capped with many feet of snow, but it 


NEW CALIFORNIA RANCH A CORNER IN A SCENIC PARADISE 





————————— 








Mme. Schumann-Heink in Her Automobile Atop Grossmont, San Diego County, Cal., 





Where Her Recently Purchased 


“Ranch” Is Located. The Singer Is in the Front Seat; Her Husband, William Rapp, Is in the Center of the Tonneau, 
and L. E. Behymer, Impresario, and Katherine Hoffman, Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Accompanist, Are in the Rear 


doesn’t come down to the valleys and foot- 
hills except in streams of purest water, 
which make the coast a paradise of flowers 
and verdure. 

To the west you -can see the Pacific 
Ocean, and on clear days the white- 
caps breaking on the shore of. .pic- 


turesque Coronado are plainly visible. 

In this inspiring place, with her “ranch,” 
consisting of about eighty acres of orange 
and lemon orchard. and a broad stretch of 
little eucalyptus trees lying at her feet in 
the valley below, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
plans to.erect a_rough, rambling villa, sur- 


rounded by drooping pepper trees and huge 
gray rocks. She wants to do concert work 
for two or three months during the Fall 
and early Winter, and again in the May 
festivals, but the rest of the time will be 
spent at Grossmont, within ten miles ot 
San Diego and the sea. R. A. B. 





PITTSBURG STIRRED 
BY “A MUSIC LOVER” 


Letter Printed in “Musical Amer- 
ica’? Causes Discussion—tTrying 


to Save the Orchestra 

PirtspurGc, Pa., Apr. 18—The letter 
printed in Musicat America April 2 and 
signed “A Pittsburg Music Lover” has 
created somewhat of a sensation in Pitts- 
burg music circles. Many have asked the 
Pittsburg representative of MusicaL AMER- 
1cA the identity of the author, but the 
question could not be answered. 

Emil Paur’s friends are especially angry 
because of the tone of it. Some feel that 
the writer made a personal attack on Paur. 
Others approve of the logic which it con- 
tained. 


That there is a growing demand in Pitts- 
burg for the American musician no one 
can deny. Many believe that the day has 
passed when it is absolutely necessary to 
go to Europe to import artists at fabulous 
salaries to please the people. It has been 
a matter of comment that during the local 
musical season which is now coming to a 
close the best patronized concerts of every 
character were those in which Americans 
not only appeared as the soloists but which 
was American in every sense of the word. 

Some of Mr. Paur’s friends say that so- 
ciety wanted to idolize him, but Mr. Paur 
would not be idolized. Frequently he was 
invited to “pink teas,” and he declined the 
invitations as frequently as they came. He 
took the position that his time belonged to 
the Pittsburg Orchestra; that he was not a 
freak; that the reason he was invited to 
social functions was because it was the de- 
sire of those who invited him to have him 
appear as a soloist, just to satisfy the 
whims of a few in the social realm. The 
charge has been made that Mr. Paur lost 
friends because of his attitude. Others ad- 
mired him for his independence. But on 
the other hand there are those who insist 
that Mr. Paur would not stand for ideas 
which are American. It must be admitted, 





too, that many did not approve of his pro- 
grams. 


The meeting of the subscribers to mem- 
berships in the Pittsburg Symphony Asso- 
ciation, held last Tuesday night, was well 
attended. It was decided to continue the 
effort to raise sufficient money to save the 
orchestra to Pittsburg. Paur sailed from 
New York Saturday for Berlin. 

There appears to be an undercurrent at 
work, and those who are trying to save the 
organization and have been fighting against 
odds fully realize this. An effort is being 
made to. popularize the entire movement. 
The committee wants the orchestra for the 
whole people and not for any social set. It 
is desired to put it on a non-society basis, 
a basis that will not make it necessary to 
wear an evening suit to attend its concerts. 
In days gone by this was not required 
either, but the man who failed to wear one 
frequently was compelled to run the gaunt- 
let of scorn. E. C. S. 





Raymond Duncan on “Elektra” 


Raymond Duncan believes that the Soph- 
ocles “Elektra” which he has been produc- 
ing in New York at the Berkeley Theater 
contains more sensations for a modern 
audience than the Strauss version, which 
Oscar Hammerstein brought forward. “I 
feel,” said Mr. Duncan, addressing The 
Playgoers’ Club at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, April 17, “that I have been able to 
give the public sensations it never before 
experienced. I do not believe that it knew 
the thrills of ‘Elektra’ until I presented it.” 





Summoned by Mark Twain’s Illness 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, 
and his wife, formerly Clara Clemens, 
daughter of Mark Twain, arrived in New 
York from Southampton, April 16, and 
immediately left for Redding, Conn., the 
home of the author. They received wire- 
less messages saying that Mr. Clemens was 
very ill. Mrs. Gabrilowitsch’s object in 
making the trip was due entirely to reports 
of her father’s illness. 





Big Audience in Rome Applauds Ameri- 
can Pianist-Composer 


Rome, April 18—Ernest Schelling, the 
American pianist, stirred an audience of 
5,000 persons to enthusiasm yesterday by 
his rendering of his own “Suite Fantias- 
tique” at an orchestral concert at the 
amphitheater. The audience was not satis- 
fied until Mr. Schelling had responded to 
an encore. 


FLORENCE AUSTIN IN 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


Violinist and Mary Lansing Give 
Program in Mendelssohn Hall 


Before Enthusiastic Audience 

Florence Austin, violinist, and Mary 
Lansing, contralto, gave a joint recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday evening, 


April 12. The program was as follows: 


Chaconne, Vitali; “Il Mio Bel Foco,” Marcello; 
“O Cessate di Piagarmi ” Scarlatti; Concerto in 
A Minor (Allegro), Viotti: Aria from “The 


Prophet,” Meyerbeer; Menuet, C. Ph. E. Bach; 
Etude in D, Fiorillo; “Midsummer.” MacDowell; 
Valse de Concert, Musin; “Feldeinsamkeit,” 
Brahms; “Hai Luli,” Coquard; “L’Oiseau s’en 


Vole,” Massé; “Im Herbst,” Franz; “Zigeuner- 
weisen,” Sarasate; A Sunset Fantasy, Haines- 
Kuester; “The Perfect Way,” Willeby; Sun- 
beams, Ronald; Hindu Slumbersong, Ware; Agnus 
Dei, Bizet (with violin, piano and organ). 

Miss Austin, since her last New York 
appearance, has broadened considerably in 
her art, and now occupies a high position 
in the ranks of women violinists. In her 
playing at this recital she displayed a large 
tone, which has gained much in refinement 
and quality, and a technic more than ade- 
quate to her needs. 

The Vitali Chaconne and the movement 
from the Viotti Concerto allowed Miss 
Austin to show her ability as an interpre- 
ter of two of the best known violin class- 
ics. In these the violinist proved her pos- 
session of the dignity and repose that al- 
ways serve to mark the mature artist. In 
the remaining numbers of the program Miss 
Austin displayed a freedom and dash not 
to be expected from her rendition of the 
classic compositions. The spirit of the 
shorter selections and the “Zigeunerweisen” 
quite won the audience, and the recalls and 
encores were numerous. In this recital 
Miss Austin established for herself, by her 
tone, her technic and her sense of interpre- 
tation a standard which it will be difficult 
for her to surpass, and which explains her 
popularity throughout the country. 

Miss Lansing possesses a contralto of 
good quality which she uses well, espe- 
cially in dramatic passages. She is a singer 
of emotional power, and was most success 
ful in her larger arias, though certain of 
the smaller selections were charmingly 
sung. She was enthusiastically encored. 


Edith Haines-Kuester, whose piano ac- 
companiments were tastefully and discreet 
ly rendered, was further represented on the 
program by her arrangement of “Midsum- 
mer,” by MacDowell, dedicated to Miss 
Austin, and which will undoubtedly be- 
come most popular, and “A Sunset Fan- 
tasy,” a charming song. Marian Austin 
played the difficult violin accompaniments 
with complete understanding. The audi- 
ence was large and most cordial in its re- 
ception of the artists, both of whom re- 
ceived many flowers. 





Cecil Fanning Has Busy Evening in New 
York 


The popularity of Cecil Fanning in New 
York City was again demonstrated by his 
appearance at two concerts in that city on 
the evening of April 12. At 8:30, at the 
Waldorf, with the Rubinstein Club, before 
an audience of 1,700, Mr. Fanning sang 
Stevenson’s “Viennese Serenade” with or 
chestra and chorus accompaniment, gaining 
such favor that he was obliged to respond 
with a double encore. At 9:30 the same 
evening Mr. Fanning, with H. B. Turpin 
at the piano, gave for the MacDowell Club 
a recital of the songs of Marshall Kerno 
chan, Mr. Fanning interpreting these songs 
with such telling effect that he was obliged 
to repeat five of the numbers on the pro 
gram. That same evening Mr. Fanning was 
offered a third engagement, at the Plaza 
Hotel. The week beginning April 18 Mr. 
Fanning makes three appearances in Ohio, 
Cleveland, Columbus and Dayton, and then 
returns to New York City to fill a number 
of important engagements. 





American Singer in Paris Musicale 


Paris, April 18—In honor of the Amer 
ican Ambassador, Robert Bacon, and Mrs 
Bacon, an entertainment which proved to b« 
one of the most brilliant of the season was 
given last week by Mrs. Trevor Park. Miss 
Ives-Young, the American singer, was on 
of the artists who furnished the musical 
program. 





Director Hans Gregor, of the Berlin 
Komische Oper, has secured the rights for 
the premiére of Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” The principal 
part will be sung by Maria Labia. 





Felix Mottl, Otto Lohse and Max Schil 
lings are the conductors engaged for Leip- 
sic’s May Opera Festival. 
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“BEETHOVEN” DULL 
AND TURGID VERSE 


Fauchois’s “Dramatic Biography” 
Fails to Present Even Good 
Portrait of Composer 


“Beethoven,” René Fauchois’s much-dis- 
cussed dramatization in verse of incidents 
in: Ries’s biography of the composer, was 
produced for the first time in this country 
at the New Theater Monday evening of 
last week, in the translation by Henry 
Grafton Chapman. The play appears to 
have created a considerable stir in Paris 
before the advent of “Chantecler,” and 


more recently there was also much ado 
over its London production, with Beerbohm 
Tree in the title rdle, as has been related 
in Musicat America, Although its author 
is still on this side of his twenty-fifth year, 
his work has been acclaimed abroad as a 
thing to conjure with. That the same state 
of mind is going to prevail in this country 
was not very apparent from the attitude of 
the large audience which filled the New 
Theater on its initial production here. 
There was a good deal of applause at the 
close of the «rst act. It dwindled after the 
second, and there was very little left after 
the third and last. 

It seems a strange truth that the greatest 
and most familiar figures of history have 
rarely been transplanted to the stage with 
favorable results. There have been dramas 
with Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln, Mo- 
zart, Shakespeare, and the like, as their 
central characters, but none of them has 
received more than a chilly acclaim. The 
psychology of the matter does not seem to 
have been explained, but the result of the 
practice has come to be a foregone con- 
clusion. Nor can M. Fauchois’s attempt to 
reincarnate Beethoven be said to have 
proved an exception to the general course 
of events. 

He has called his work a “dramatic biog- 
raphy,” and he insists that his is not a play 
in the ordinary sense of the word. There 
is, indeed, little chance of its being mis- 
taken for one. It would be useless to at- 
tempt a structural analysis of any sort 
along conventional lines, for the play has 
nothing that can even remotely be regarded 
as a plot or a clash of opposing dramatic 
forces. It is purely episodic, and displays 
in a most glaring light all the faults of its 
genre and few of its virtues. With one 
possible exception its characters—aside 
from the hero—are puppets, totally devoid 
of an atom of personality, who merely ap- 
pear and then disappear. Of character de- 
velopment in the case of the leading figure 
there is practically none, but, of course, M. 
Fauchois’s stated intentions must be borne 
in mind. These are to familiarize his audit- 
ors with Beethoven the man. For this pur 
pose he distorts the facts of history and fills 
his piece brimful of anachronisms of all 
sorts. 

The first act presents Beethoven in one 
of the public gardens in Vienna, where he 
is seen anc ng his devoted friends and ad- 
mirers—Schindler, Schuppanzigh, Sina, 
Weiss, the Princes Lobkowitz, Kinsky, and 
others; his unsuccessful love for Giulietta 
Giucciardi is touched upon, and he is also 
shown as conceiving within a few mo- 
ments of each other one of the songs of the 
“Distant Beloved” cycle, the first move- 
ment of the “Moonlight” Sonata and the 
theme of the Andante Cantabile of the 
“Sonata Pathétique.” The symptoms of 
deafness, which have also begun to mani- 
fest themselves, reach their unhappy cli- 
max in the second act, during a rehearsal 
of one of his quartets of op. 59, and he is 
a second time inade miserable in his love 
affairs by hearing of the approaching mar- 
riage of his beloved Bettina Brentano. The 
final act shows the attempts of his good- 
for-nothing nephew Karl to wring money 
trom him, and at the close he dies com- 
forted by a vision ui his nine symphonies 
which shall immortalize his name. 

_In his desire to idealize his hero, M. 
Fauchois has failed to emphasize the vio- 
lent and stormy aspects of his character, 
his frequent boorish rudeness toward his 
most ardent supporters, and his volcanic 
outbursts of rage. Instead, he is made a 
lachrymose sentimentalist save for one or 
two surprisingly mild outbreaks against his 





‘ 


brother Johann. Beethoven, as his biog- 
raphers have related in no unmistakable 
manner, could at need command choice 


varieties of coarse language. io judge by 
M. Fauchois’s play, he was never anything 
but a honey-tongued poet, who went about 
sighing for love like Romeo. Moreover, it 
is known that he was seldom particularly 
scrupulous as to the appearance of his 
lodgings ; however, in the stage representa- 
tion the immaculate cleanliness of his quar- 
ters might well have put the Gold Dust 
twins to shame. Even his manner of com- 


position seemed singularly—nay, pictur- 
esquely—contrary to actuality. Instead of 
working out commonplace sketches with 
infinite labor, his greatest themes would 
appear full-grown to his mind, with Schu- 
bertian suddenness. Whereupon he would 
assume-.a dreamy look and set them down 
without hesitation or alteration. “There, 
[ have the theme of my Adagio,” he ex- 
claims. This certainly looked picturesque in 
the second act, especially while an invisible 
orchestra played the beginning of the slow 
movement of the Ninth Symphony, but such 
was not the manner of the real Beethoven, 
who in the excitement of composition was 
wont to pour pitchers of cold water over 
his hands, and even his head. Some of his 


a 





No. 1; the “Creation Hymn,” and as 
entr’acte music the first movement of the 
Fifth Symphony, the “Coriolanus” over- 
ture, the Allegretto from the Seventh Sym- 
phony and “Clarchen’s Death,” from “Eg- 
mont.” All of this was played by an or- 
chestra of fifty under the direction of 
Elliot Schenck in respectable fashion, 
though entr’acte conversation was not to 
be deterred, even by Beethoven’s music. 
The role of Beethoven was enacted by 
Donald Robertson, of Chicago, whose im- 
personation had moments of considerable 
merit. He was at his best in the scene 
where he discovers his absolute deafness 
while rehearsing his new quartet. At other 
times, however, his acting and his delivery 








Rebecca Warren as “Bettina Brentano,” Donald Robertson as “Beethoven,” in the 
Performance of Fauchois’s Dramatization of the Composer’s Life (at the New 


Theater) 


well-known sayings were, of course, incor- 
porated in the dialogue with more or less 
happy results. Thus, he expressed his con- 
tempt for Napoleon in the first act, gave 
his reasons for refusing to compose more 
than one opera, declared his love for Bach 
—which sounded far more like Schumann 
than Beethoven—and in the second act he 
told Bettina von Arnim how “he had read 
one of his songs in her eyes.” 

With his attention constantly focused on 
his chief figure, M. Fauchois has neglected 
to provide that amount of action which a 
modern audience demands. To one not 
interested in music, or unfamiliar with the 
personality of Beethoven, this “play” would 
prove a severe trial of patience. [The char- 
acters simply wade through oceans of talk, 
which, no matter how high-sounding, soon 
becomes hopelessly dull and inflated. It 
struck one most curiously, moreover, to 
hear many of the cold technicalities of 
musical theory bandied about in rhyme or 
in blank verse of a pronounced Shake- 
spearean form. Things like the following— 
and there were many of them—certainly 
sounded most bizarre: 

“T was among the first 
To praise your noble E flat Symphony. 
I’m told it bears the name of Bonaparte.” 

Musical illustrations of Beethoven's 
thoughts were played by an orchestra be- 
hind the scenes whenever the creative mood 
was upon the composer. here were ex- 
cerpts from each of the nine symphonies 
for the apotheosis at the close; fragments 
of the “Pathétique” and “wioonlight” sona- 
tas; a portion of the string quartet, op. 50, 


of the verse were not free from monotony. 
His resemblance to portraits of the com- 
poser could not exactly have been called 
startling in its strikingness, especially in the 
hideous white cotton wig in the last act. 
A word of praise is due Frank Currier for 
his work as the mercenary Johann van Bee- 
thoven, the only other genuine personality 
in the play besides the composer. J. Harry 
Benrimo was Schindler, but so poor was 
his enunciation that little in his speeches 
could be distinguished by the audience, and 
the same must be said of most of the other 
participants. The Giulietta Giucciardi and 
the Bettina Brentano of Gertrude Bennett 
and Rebecca Warren, respectively, can 
scarcely be said to have risen above the 
commonplace. The play was pleasingly 
staged, and first-night hitches were com- 
paratively few. 





Chicago Federation of Musicians Buys a 
New Home 


Cuicaco, April 18—The old Chronicle 
Building at No. 164-166 Washington street 
has been bought by the Chicago Federa 
tion of Musicians. The price paid is $75,- 
000, and the Union took over the ground 
leasehold at an annual rent of $4,000. The 
transfer was made on Thursday, and yes- 
terday the musicians began preparations for 
giving a “grand opening” and “house 
warming” within a week or two, when the 
musicians plan to take possession. The 
present offices and clubrooms are at No. 134 
Van Buren street. President Joseph Weber 
will speak at the dedication. 


CAVALIERI GIVES 
PROMISE TO WED 


Not Sentimentally in Love, but 
She Thinks She’ll Be Happy 
with Chanler 


Lina Cavalieri is “not sentimentally in 
love” with Robert Winthrop Chanler, the 
New York millionaire great-grandson of 
the original John Jacob Astor, artist and 
politician, but she has agreed to marry him 
just the same. 





The beautiful prima donna of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company informed Mr. Chan- 
ler a few months ago that she would an- 
swer his proposal of marriage on April 15, 
in whatever part of the world she might be, 
and on that date it was duly forthcoming. 
It reached New York in a cablegram from 
Paris: 

“Robert Winthrop Chanler, New York: 
I accept the proposition on condition that 
it happens when I return to New York. 

Lina CAVALIERI.” 

Mr. Chanler at once sent the following 
reply: 

“Lina Cavalieri, Paris: 
long wait, but a wise one. 

“Ropert WINTHROP 


All right. It is a 


CHANLER.” 


Mile. Cavalieri sailed from New York 
three weeks ago, Her cablegram to Mr. 


Chanler was penned on the eve of her de- 
parture from Paris for St. Petersburg, 
where she will fill an engagement and then 
sail for Buenos Ayres, to remain there un- 
til she returns to New York in October. 
The marriage will take place shortly there 
after. In Paris the singer answered the 
question of an interviewer, who wanted to 
know if her marriage would mean her re- 
tirement from the operatic stage, with an 
emphatic negative. 

“Marriage is no reason why I should 
sacrifice my career,” she said, “and I am 
bound up in my work on the opera stage. 
Although I am not sentimentally in love, I 
believe that my union with Mr. Chanler 
will be happy. I do not believe that love or 
sentiment is absolutely necessary in mar- 
riage. I believe in divorce, and, although 
I never would marry with that in mind, 
still I would not marry in Italy, where there 
is no divorce law. It is comforting to feel 
that there is an open door.” 

Mile. Cavalieri has appeared in New 
York through three opera seasons at the 
Metropolitan and at the Manhattan. For 
several years her beauty has been world 
famous. She made her début here with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in 1906. She 
was married in Paris in 1899 to Prince 
Bariatinski, of Russia, and divorced a little 
more than a year later. 

Mr. Chanler has been married once be- 
fore. His first wife was Alice Chamber- 
lain, of Red Hook, who obtained a divorce 
from him in Paris two years ago on the 
ground of incompatibility of temper. Mr. 
Chanler has adopted art as a profession, his 
specialty being frescoing and mural deco- 
rations. He is at present at work on a 
huge painting that represents Brooklyn 
Bridge and the shore back of it. The 
bridge, the water and the sky are blue. The 
buildings are silver, outlined in_ black. 
Around the picture runs a border of silver, 
with blue dolphins, whales and other fish 
sporting therein. 

Mr. Chanler is a brother of former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Lewis Stuyvesant Chan- 
ler, of New York, and has been Sheriff of 
Dutchess County. 


“Beethoven” Smashes Wrong Violin 


A mistake that cost $60 and the job of 
the property boy at the New theater was 
made in the second act of “Beethoven,” at 
the performance of April 15. In this act 
Donald Robertson, who appears in the title 
role, is supposed to be seized with a sudden 
frenzy as the composer is stricken deaf, 
and, snatching a violin from one of the 
players in his string quartet, dashes it to 
bits on the stage. On the evening in ques- 
tion the property boy by mistake placed an 
excellent violin within Mr. Robertson’s 
reach instead of the “prop” instrument, 
and the actor, failing to note the difference, 
smashed it into kindling wood. The violin 
telonged to a member of the New Theater 
Orchestra. 


Iowa’s Largest Audience for Schumann- 
Heink 


The Quinlan International Musical Agency 
of New York received the following tele- 
gram Saturday morning from Warren Pa.: 
“Des Moines audience for Schumann- 
Heink, in Coliseum, Monday, seven thou- 
sand people. Largest theater or musical 
audience ever assembled in Iowa.” 
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TO START MUSICAL 
EXCHANGE SYSTEM 


Director Russell Wants England 
to Hear American Singers 
and Operas 


Lonpon, April 18.—Director Henry Rus- 
sell, of the Boston Opera Company, ar- 
rived to-day with the announcement that 
he was here to arrange with Landon Ron- 
ald, conductor of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra, to interchange American and Eng- 
lish singers and musical works. The first 
of the American works to be heard in Eng- 
land will be a tone-poem by Frederick Con- 
verse, intended to translate Walt Whit- 
man’s “Mystic Trumpeter” into music, 

“Mr. Ronald will present this work by 
the composer of ‘The Pipe of Desire’ on 
June 3, at Birmingham, with his own or- 
chestra,” said Mr. Russell, “and after that 
at Albert and Queen’s Halls, London. 

“I shall co-operate with Mr. Ronald to 
the end that American singers and operas 
may have the representation they deserve 
in London. Alice Nielsen is to make her 
début here under my management in June, 
and I expect to present Mme. Nordica dur- 
ing the Summer. 

“To-morrow I leave for Paris, where I 
shall look for new voices. Singers without 
reputation will have as good a chance as 
any others, and all who apply to me will 
receive a hearing. From Paris I go to 
Russia. I shall not return to America for 
five months.” 


GUSTAVE BORDE’S PUPILS 








Talent Revealed in Concert at National 
Institute of Music 


Gustave Borde, baritone, whose appear- 
ances here this Winter have made a notable 
impression, gave a pupils’ recital at his 
studio in the National Institute of Music 
on Wednesday, April 13. The program 
was as follows: 

“Appeasement,” Beethoven; “Aimons,”’ Goring- 
Thomas, Mrs. Ed. McVickar; Aria from “Or- 
pheus,”*” Gluck; “Devotion,”’ Richard Strauss, Mrs, 
Alonzo Potter; Two Songs, Massenet; “Novembre, 
Trémisot, Mrs. Thornton Chard; “Reverie,” R. 
Hahn; “Love Me or Love Me Not,” Secchi, Mrs. 
Granville Parker; “‘Arioso,”’ Delibes; “The Year’s 
at the Spring,’”” Mrs. Beach, F. Lenderskéld : 
Cavtina, “Faust,” Gounod; Aria, “La Boheme, 
Puccini, Guill Duchesne; Two Choruses by Jon- 
cieres, and Pierné, The Chorus Class. 

Mr. Borde himself sang an aria from 
Saint-Saéns, “Henry VIII” and “Caecilie, 
by Richard Strauss. In these he exhibited 
to advantage his excellent voice and the 
fineness of his art. In his interpretations, 
in his typically French art, Mr. Borde is 
one of the most satisfactory recitalists in 
New York. , 

Mr. Borde will return to his home in 
Paris early in May, but has been engage‘ 
by the National Institute of Music for next 
season. Though his classes this year have 
been large, he has many more applications 
for next Winter. 





Rumor of Death of Tetrazzini’s Hus- 
band Denied 

Two dispatches, one announcing the sud- 
den death on the steamship Mauretania of 
Signor J. J. Bazelli, husband and business 
manager of Mme. Tetrazzini, and the other 
contradicting the report of his death, were 
received in New York from London Tues- 
day, April 19. Signor Bazelli was accom- 
panying Mme. Tetrazzini to London, where 
she is soon to open her season in Covent 
Garden. It was stated in denial of the 
rumor that an interview with Signor Ba- 
zelli, dated Fishguard, was printed Tues- 
day in London papers, and that later in 
the same day Mme. Tetrazzini was inter- 
viewed in London and made no mention of 
her husband. 


Gatti-Casazza Returns from Chicago 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has 
been on tour with the organization, re- 
turned to New York from Chicago Tues- 
day, April 19, accompanied by_ Frances 
Alda, his bride of two weeks. They will 
sail for Paris next Tresday, to prepare for 
the opera season at the Chatelet Théatre, 
which begins May 23. 





Americans in Dresden Music 


Drespen, April 1.—Richard Burmeister, 
the American pianist, lately of Berlin, 
gave a recital here recently which was at- 
terided by a numerous and fashionable 
audience. Interest was centered in the pian- 
ist’s interpretaiion of two Beethoven so- 
natas, op. 90 and 57. The former especially 
displayed Mr. Burmeister’s powers at their 
best. His reading, so full of mood and in- 





dividual charm, was little short of a reve- 
lation. His brilliant performance brought 
him an ovation. 

The successful appearance of Mrs. Brown 
Reed, the distinguished American singer, 
on the Chemnitz stage as Marguerite has 
been noted with p'easure in Dresden. 

Effie Volkman, of San Francisco, was 


honored by an invitation to sing at a grand — 


reception given by Staats Minister von 





Otto. She acquitted herself in a manner 
that took the audience by storm. A. I. 
Apollo Club of Minneapolis Closes 


Season with Varied Program 


Mrnneapoiis, April 14.—The Apollo Club 
gave its closing concert of the season Tues- 
day evening, at the Auditorium, before a 
large audience. Under the direction of 
H. S. Woodruff a varied program was pre- 
sented, and the men sang with even more 
than their usual finish, spirit and vigor. 
There were several big numbers, such as 
three selections from a Gounod mass, the 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust” and the 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” all 
of which the club gave with breadth and 


spirit. The lighter numbers on the pro- 
gram included “In Vocal Combat,” by 
Dudley Buck; “Carmena,” by H. Lane 


Wilson, and “Italian Salad,” by Richard 
Genée. Four encores were given. 

The soloist of the evening was Mme. 
Hesse-Sprotte, a singer who has recently 
made Minneapolis her home. She has a 
contralto voice of lovely, warm quality, and 
her wide operatic experience and concert 
work have made her an artist of authority. 
Her selections were an aria from “Samson 
and Dalila” and a group of songs by Hart- 
mann, Hugo Kaun, Grieg and Cowen. She 
also gave Frederick Knight Logan’s song 
cycle in “In a Brahmin Garden.” Dr. W. 
Rhys-Herbert and Oscar Grosskopf were 


accompanists. E. B. 





Sembrich Stirs St. Joseph to Enthusiasm 
St. Josepn, Mo., April 15.—The Tootle 
Theater was filled to the topmost gallery 
for the Sembrich concert Friday night, and 
the audience was wildly enthusiastic. The 
singer’s first selection was interrupted by 
a long round of applause, and the audi- 
ence could hardly wait for the last word of 
a song to leave her lips before it demanded 
an encore. Mme. Sembrich seemed charmed 
at the interruptions, though, and was gra- 
ciousness itself in her responses. Too 
much praise can hardly be bestowed on the 
accompanitre-ts of Mr. La Forge, who 
was perfectly in accord with every mood 
of the singer. M. R. H. 





Pays $950 for Box at Cincinnati Festival 

CINCINNATI, April 19.—For a box at the 
Cincinnati May Festival in Music Hall, 
next to that which President Taft will oc- 
cupy at the opeaing of the festival, Jacob 
G. Schmidlapp, the Cincinnati financier, to- 
day paid a bonus of $850 in addition to the 
regulation price of $100. This is the high- 
est premium ever paid for a box at the 
festival. The total premiums for the day’s 
sale were $9,316. 





Chicago Raises $350,000 for Opera 

Cuicaco, April 19.—Announcement was 
made to-day for the new Chicago Grand 
Opera Company that as a result of sub- 
scriptions of the last few days, Chicago 
will raise $150,000 more than was orig- 
inally expected, and will be represented 
in the company by $350,000 in stock. This 
removes the last possible difficulty in the 
way of assuring a Chicago opera season 
beginning next Fall. 














Julius Bliithner 
Bertin, April 13.—Julius Blithner, the 


famous German piano manufacturer, is 
dead at Leipsic, aged eighty-six. He found- 
ed his factory in the early fifties and his 
pianos were sent all over the world, in- 
cluding the United States. He won fame 
particularly by introducing a system where- 
by the resonance of a piano wire prolonged 
the quarter tone. 





Mrs. Irene Lowe 

Mrs. Irene Lowe, a soprano and member 
of the Rubinstein Singing Society, of New 
York, died April 16, in her home, No. 533 
Decatur street, Brooklyn. She was born 
in 1867, and was for a number of years 
a member of the choir of the South Bush- 
wick Reformed Church. 


MUSICAL EDUCATORS 
10 PUSH CAMPAIGN 


Eastern Educational Music Confer- 
ence Holds Annual Meeting 
at Vassar College 


PoucuKeepsig, N. Y., April 18.—Musical 
educators are to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country. The Eastern Educational 
Music Conference, a body of collegiate and 
secondary teachers of music, in its sixth 
annual meeting at Vassar College, on Sat- 
urday, appointed a committee on publica- 
tion, whose duty it will be to issue bulle- 





PROF. GEORGE C. GOW 


President of the Eastern Educational 
Music Conference 


tins dealing with progress in musical edu- 
cation, to arrange lectures along this line 
and in general to stimulate the development 
of music education. ‘Ine committee en 
trusted with this important work of propa- 
ganda consists of Professor Leonard B. 
McWhood, of Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Leo R. Lewis, of Tufts College, and 
Professor George C. Gow, of Vassar -Col- 
lege. 

The meeting of the Conference was 
opened by Professor Gow, under whose 
auspices as president and as host the con- 
vention was held, in the chapel of Vassar 
College. He explained the use of the col- 
lege organ, in connection with an A£olian 
double-roll attachment, in the teaching of 
classes in musical appreciation. In _ illus- 
tration of Professor Gow’s remarks, ex- 
cerpts from the Wagnerian dramas were 
played on the organ, with the aid of the 
attachment, ty Miss Jean S. ouinclair, in- 
structor in music at Vassar College. 

A committee appointed at the preceding 
meeting to investigate in detail the facts 
regarding college entrance credit in music 
reported, through its chairman, Professor 
Mcwhood, that about 20 per cent. of the 
colleges in New England, New York and 
New Jersey now allow entrance credit for 
music in the academic course. Many de- 
tailed facts regarding the nature and ex- 
tent of this credit in the various colleges 
will be printed in a pamphlet soon to be 
issued by the Committee on Publication 
already mentioned. Copies of this pamphlet 
can be obtained from the committee by 
teachers of music, parents, students of 
music and others interested in the matter. 

Professor Sumner Salter, of Williams 
College, as chairman of a second investi- 
gating committee, made a plea for a more 
widespread acceptance by colleges of cer- 
tificates from secondary schools and from 
private teachers regarding the proficiency 
of students wishing to present music as a 
subject for entrance credit. at Tufts Col- 
lege Professor Lewis has already accepted 
several certificates of this kind, and granted 
college entrance credit to the students pre- 
senting them. Professor Salter entered a 
plea also for the unification of standards 
in musical -curricula. 

In discussing collegiate credit for courses 
in practical music (1, e., performance) Pro- 
fessor Olmstead, of Smith College, outlined 
the broad courses in vocal music that are 


allowed credit in his institution toward the 
collegiate degree. These courses are car- 
ried on by Professor Olmstead partly by 
means of class lessons and partly by indi 
vidual instruction. 

A paper by Professor Clarence G. Hamil- 
ton, of Wellesley College, concerned colle- 
giate credit for courses in piano playing. 

Professor Hamilton held that the teach- 
ing of mere technic has no collegiate value, 
and insisted that the instruction must be, 
in the broadest way, culture-giving, and 
must aim to develop intelligent and refined 
musicians. The work should include sev- 
eral master works of large form, as well 
as excellent short pieces. The practical 
work, in addition, must be allied with the 
study of musical theory. The study must 
also be elastic to meet the varying needs of 
individual pupils. The college should give 
only advanced instruction in piano-playing, 
which should be tested by frequent exami- 
nations. 

During a discussion of the scope of 
courses in musical appreciation, Professor 
Gow drew attention to the necessity of 
discriminating between the character of 
such courses intended for college students 
and similar ones planned for secondary 
schools or for the general public. The 
topic of musical appreciation proved so 
fruitful that discussion of it will be re- 
sumed at the next meeting of the Con- 
ference. 

An invitation was extended by Professor 
H. D. Sleeper, on behalf of Smith College, 
to have the Conference next year at that 
institution. This invitation was unani- 
mously accepted. A resolution of appreci- 
ation was adopted, after eulogies by Pro 
fessors Sleeper, Olmstead and Gow, con- 
cerning the late Professor E. B. Story, of 
Smith College. 

On the evening before the meeting the 
members of the Conference were enter 
tained at a reception by the faculty of 
Vassar College. A concert was rendered 
also by the Vassar College Choral Club 
(Professor George C. Gow, director) and 
the Vassar College Orchestra (Gusta, 
Dannreuther, director). Frederick Gun 
ster, of New York, was the soloist, and 
Miss E. M. Fitz, of Vassar College, the 
accompanist. L. B. M. 





YOUNG MUSICIANS PERFORM 





Interesting Concert by Pupils of Music 
Schocl Settlement 


_ A concert deserving of more than pass 
ing notice was that given at the new Labor 
Temple, corner of Second avenue and 
Fourteenth street, New York, on April 16. 
A chorus from the Music School Settle 
ment rendered with dignity and spirit pieces 
by Mozart and Beethoven. They were as 
sisted by a young pianist from the sane 
institution who did excellent work in the 
first Chopin Polonaise, and the Arabesqre 
of Schumann. Some vocal solos by Jean- 
ette Fernandez completed a program of 
very exceptional interest. 

This is not the first time that young 
workers from the Music School Settlement 
have been heard at the Labor Temple, and 
Joseph Henius, director of the chorus in 
both these places, has reason to pursue 
with new encouragement a work as up 
iifting as it is difficult. 





Jelenek Pupils Give Concert 


Paul Jelenek, pianist, assisted by Adele 
M. Durrant, mezzo soprano; Louis Bern 
stein, violinist; Mme, Sears-Chaffee, ac 
companist, and several of Mr. Jelenek’s 
pupils, gave a concert at the New York 
Turn Hall, Lexington avenue and Fight) 
fifth street, Friday evening, April 15. A 
large audience enjoyed the program. The 


following pupils took part: Lina Duke, 
Emil Hundt, Rose Bronstein. Florence 
Hoffmann, Morris Gitter, Miss Eleanor. 


Florence Crystal, Helen Kranz, Benjamin 
Hirschkowitz, Matilda’ Freiberg, Rena 
Cooke. Mr. Jelenek played Liszt’s Hun 
garian Rhapsodie, No, 12, winning mucl 
applause. 


Marie Zeckwer’s Engagements 


Marie Zeckwer, soprano, has been en 
gaged as soloist with the Orpheus Club o! 
Paterson, N. J., on April 26, and for the 
Women’s Club of Trenton, N. J. She has 
also been re-engaged for four recitals at 
the Cliff Haven Summer School, Platts 
burg, N. Y., during July. 


_ Under the auspices of the Young People’: 
Society of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
New York, on April 30, Sofus K jeldse: 
baritone, will give a recital, with the assist 
ance of Mrs. Killin-Keough, soprano: Car 
olina_ Molina, mezzo-soprano; James Pot 
ter Keough, bass; Fred Schnebbe. violinist 
Gustav Pettersen, organist, and the Misses 
Rosenblad and Leliaberg, pianists. MM: 
Kjeldsen has a high baritone voice of ric! 
quality, and has studied during the pas 
year with Mr. and Mrs. Keough. 
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Cause of American Music 





HOW CAN ONE CHERISH WAGNER 
AND EQUALLY ADMIRE STRAUSS ? 


Arthur Foote Asks the Question and Expresses Doubt That 
Composer of ‘Salome’? Has Gone Farther in Art Than His 
Predecessors—The Boston Composer’s Enthusiasm in the 








Boston, April 16.—Music in America is 
at present in a very sensitive and transi- 
tional state. Rising young composers are 
filled with new ideas and possessed of 
new ways of expressing them. hen there 
is the elder generation, which has paved 
the way for the phenomenal developments 
of this time with such industry and self- 
critical perseverance. 

Arthur Foote, who requires no introduc- 
tion to a musical public, has witnessed most 
of the battle. He gained his musical educa- 
tion wholly in America, and from the be- 
ginning his activities have centered about 
Boston. His is the straight line of the 
purest musical descent. Born at Salem in 
1853, he began serious study of the organ 
and piano with the late B. J. Lang, after 
leaving college. He took the music 
courses at Harvard under Professor 
Paine, was graduated from that institution 
in 1874, and after a season of supplement- 
ary work obtained his degree of A. M. in 
music in 1875. 

Since that time Mr. Foote has been one 
of the most active and influential musicians 
of this city. He has the highest reputation 
as a teacher. He is a member of a number 
of the best clubs and associations, musical 
and otherwise, hereabouts; honorary pres- 
ident of the American Guild of Organists 
and president of the Cecilia Society. After 
thirty-one years of service he has just re- 


signed his position as organist at the First 
Unitarian Church. There is no American 
composer better known throughout his own 
country, and many of Mr. Foote’s compo- 
sitions, more especially some of the songs, 
are heard to-day in English and in trans- 
lated versions in Europe. 

In other times, when, as Mr. Foote says, 
a new work by Rubinstein was as warmly 
anticipated as a symphonic poem by 
Strauss, the distinction between music that 
was or was not “American” did not par- 
ticularly trouble the composer of these 
parts. Then Europe had given us many 
valuable suggestions in the art of being 
artists, and we were very busy assimilating 
them. Perhaps now we are more enter- 
prising in our attitude. 

Mr. Foote, an enthusiastic believer in the 

future of our national music, spoke of the 
transition to this effect: “In former days 
there was what I now believe to have been 
too great a regard for form, and too little 
for color. Yet worse mistakes can be made 
in the beginning. It is not so important 
whether people do or do not write rondos 
and sonatas, but it is absolutely essential 
that a composer become thoroughly con- 
versant with his means of expression, and 
he cannot do this better than by mastering 
the forms which have been perfected by 
generation after generation of artists. 
_ “That these forms will be greatly modi- 
hed, or even in some instances entirely for- 
saken, goes without saying. That is in the 
course of things. There must, however, be 
architecture of some sort. If one examines 
even the more unpretentious compositions 
of, say, Debussy, the sure hand is immedi- 
ately perceptible under the most fanciful 
and illusive exterior. There is the logical 
development of a germ and absolute pro- 
portion. 

“It is unfortunate that, on account of 
the very subtlety and intangibility of his 
medium, a composer of music may for 
some time deceive others as well as himself 
with workmanship so flimsy that it would 
not be tolerated for an instant in another 
profession. I do not see how, with the re- 
markable amount of talent that is unques- 
tionably to be found in this country, we 
can avoid bringing up composers of the 
first rank—composers with something all 
their own to say. The older men are as 
anxious as every one else for this to come 
about. When an earnest and talented young 
man turns up he is watched with the ut- 
most interest. But this is too rare ah 
occurrence, and I fear that at present there 
is too often insufficient foundation work 
on the part of those to whom we look for 
great things.” 

Of modern music: “If I were to say that 
the entire trend of modern music has my 
unqualified liking, it would mean either ab- 
sence of conviction, or a desire to be in 


the fashion. It is difficult to understand 
how one can admire Schumann, Brahms 
and Wagner, and have quite the same feel- 
ing for Debussy, for instance. Nor do I 
think that the argument which places 
such weight upon the (supposed) disap- 
proval which is said to have greeted Wag- 
ner, is necessarily potent in establishing 
the greatness of certain other composers.” 
I heard the first Bayreuth performances in 
1876. I am in some measure at least con- 
versant with the Wagner situation as it was 
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in the beginning in Europe and in this 
country. I remember well the days when 
Theodore Thomas began to play Wagner. 
By a large majority the music was greeted 
with enthusiasm from the start. And as 
for Europe, Wagner visited London at the 
request of the most influential musicians 
of that city. 

“*Tannhauser’ did not wait many years 
to be performed in Paris. The best ele- 
ment in that city was anxious to hear it. 
Its fiasco was due to the fact that the 
Jockey Club has decided upon a disturb- 
ance. Dandies and idlers do not make the 
real public. That public, everywhere, was 
not slow of appreciation. 

“About ‘Salomé’—I unfortunately have 
not seen it, so that I can have no real 
opinion about it. As for the ‘morality’ of 
it, however, one may paraphrase what 
Dumas says, in one of his prefaces: the 


question is not ‘have I written a moral 
or an immoral book?’ but ‘is it good 
music or not?’ Time only will show 


whether Strauss has really surpassed his 
predecessors in his symphonic poems, apart 
from the progress made in orchestration. 
The architecture is stupendous, but the 
musical material hardly seems to match it. 
“Well, there are questions which have 
been discussed and rediscussed. Here is a 
quartet which I am going over in expecta- 
tion of its performance next Fall. In at 
least one direction the young composers 
are ’way ahead of us. That is in the oppor- 
tunities that they have of hearing them- 
selves. In other days one wrote much, as a 
rule, without a single hearing. Now every 
active and progressive musician is on the 
lookout for new and interesting music, and 
the advice of a Kneisel or Hess, when one 
writes for strings, is simply invaluable 
Such artists know what you have written, 
as well as what you have thought to write: 
One of the principles, too, that thev are 
likely to inculcate is the great advantage, 
of brevity. A composer should learn to put 
what he has to say on paper, undiluted. 
When writing for orchestra, especially, the 
vast array of instruments at disposal to-day 
is liable to prove intoxicating to the mod- 
ern musician, but it will never be excusable 
to write passages which have no signifi 
cance by themselves, then mix in the harps, 
the divided strings and all the rest of it. 
To-day we are remarkable colorists, and 
frequently more than that, yet how many 
can stand the test of a string quartet.” 
. D. 


_in January, 


GERVILLE-REACHE RETORTS 


Discovers Newspaper “Trust” to Con- 
trovert Attitude of Mr. Hammerstein 


Replying to statements made by Oscar 
Hammerstein in regard to her complaint 
that she had not been given enough ap- 
pearances at the Manhattan Opera House 
this season, Mme. Gerville-Réache, the con- 
tralto, issued the following on April 18: 


“If the Manhattan audiences ‘may be grateful 
for the smallness of the vocal doses’ I have ‘admin- 
istered,’ why did twice Mr. Hammerstein refuse to 
cancel my contract? And why did he announce 
broadcast that he had re-engaged me for next sea- 
son, whereas I had expressed to him my intention 
of not returning under existing conditions? And 
how is it that the press, which I thought free and 
independent, seems to have made an agreement to 
ignore my ‘uncertain qualities’? This exposure of 
a new ‘trust’ is very distasteful to me, but, as a 
free American citizen, I am bound to cite the 
following papers as_ having entered into the com- 
bination: ‘The New York American, Globe, Herald, 
Sun, Times, Tribune, Telegraph, Evening Mail, 
Journal of Commerce, Herold, Staats-Zeitung, 
Musicat America, The Theatre, and the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, Inquirer, North American, Press, 
Public Ledger. Record, Times, the Boston Herald, 
Advertiser, Globe, Post, and others not now pres- 
ent to my memory just now. 

_ of these papers have musical critics who 
are acclaimed as the best in the world. These 
gentlemen having usually been extremely kind and 
complimentary in their comments upon my work— 
and, no matter what their intention was, I take 
this opportunity to thank them heartily—they must 
have, according to Mr. Hammerstein, formed a 
pact to deceive and mislead the public. They 
monte be prosecuted with the full leniency of the 
aw. 





TENOR WELLS IN MEMPHIS 


Receives Ovation at Concert of Local 
Symphony Concert 


-Mempuis, April 15.—The final ‘concert 
for the season of the Memphis Symphony 
Orchestra was given at the Lyceum The- 
ater on Tuesday night, April 12, with John 
Barnes Wells as soloist. The presentation 
of the program showed the result of the 
hard work the orchestra did during the two 
months preceding the concert. Conductor 
Bloom had the entire body of players un- 
der excellent control. The numbers played 
were from the works of Mozart, Handel 
Brahms, Wagner, Grieg and Strauss. 

John Barnes Wells charmed the audi- 
ence with his beautiful tenor voice, which 
was displayed to good advantage in two 
well-chosen groups of songs and an aria 
from “La Bohéme.” Mr. Wells sang songs 
by Tschaikowsky, Harriet Ware, Strauss, 
Liza Lehmann and others. The singer had 
to respond to a half-dozen encores, and was 
recalled many more times. E. T. W. 





Alice Lakin Wins Favor with Boston 
Festival Orchestra 


NortHAMPTON, Mass., April 16.—The 
closing event in the Smith College concert 
course was the excellent concert given last 
évening by the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
conducted by Emil Mollenhauer. This is 
the orchestra which is to assist at the 
Springfield music festival May 2 and 3. 
The soloists last night were the celebrated 
English contralto, Alice Lakin, and the 
leading ’cellist of the orchestra, Carl Web- 
ster. Mme. Lakin made an immediate and 
most gratifying impression by her singing 
in Bemberg’s “The Death of Joan of Arc” 
and other numbers. W. E. C. 





Concert of Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio 


Cincinnati, O., April 16.—Last Satur- 
day evening the final concert of the Heer- 
mann-Adler-Sturm Trio was given before 
a large audience in Memorial Hall. In the 
absence of Mr. Heermann, Bernard Sturm, 
of the first violins of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, appeared with the trio. 
gram was devoted to two trios, the Godard 
in F Major and the great Tschaikowsky 
in A Minor, which was played at the first 
concert, and was repeated at popular re- 
quest. The work of the trio was up to 
the usual high standard. F, E. E. 





Mme. Backus-Behr’s Musicale 


Mme. Ella Backus-Behr, the pianist, who 
has now established herself in a secure 
place in New York’s professional life, gave 
a musicale at her studio on April 13, at 
which Whitney Mockridge, tenor, and Gert- 
rude Concannon, pianist, were the guests 
of honor. Miss Concannon, who has done 
nearly all of her study with Mme. Backus- 
Behr, played brilliantly on this occasion. 
On the following day she sailed for Eu- 
rope, where she will do further study 
under the direction of Emil Paur. 


Arthur Hammerstein Sued for Divorce 

Reno, Nev., April 18—Jean Kent Alli- 
son, wife of Arthur Hammerstein, of New 
York, filed a suit for divorce to-day, alleg- 
ing failure to provide. This is the second 
suit that Mrs. Hammerstein has instituted, 
the first, in New York, having resulted in 
her being granted an interlocutory decree 
1907. Mrs. Hammerstein is 
the daughter of James Allison, of New 
York, and was married to Arthur, son of 
Oscar Hammerstein, on February 19, 1893. 


The pro-, 


HAPPY OVER PHILA. 
QPERA PROSPECTS 


Decrease in Number of Perform- 
ances Is Viewed as Advantage 
—Concerts of One Week 


PHILADELPHIA, April 18.—There is a cer- 
tain feeling of satisfaction in musical cir- 
cles here that no guarantee was given to 
Oscar Hammerstein for next  season’s 
grand opera at his new house. A guaran- 
tee would have meant a continuance of 
the number of operas he has been giving, 


four and five weekly, to the detriment, 
many. think, of the patronage of home mu- 
sical organizations. 

Mr. Hammerstein has done more than 
any other individual to arouse Philadel- 
phians to a greater appreciation of grand 
opera. There is no doubt about it, but he 
has demonstrated at the same time that 
the musical devotees of the city are as yet 
unprepared to support two opera compa- 
nies, one of them, his own, nearly every 
night in the week, and the Metropolitan 
twice weekly. The reduction of his offer- 
ings to two a week next season, therefore, 
meets with general approbation, at least 
for the time being, and gives home talent, 
of which there is a great deal and of an 
artistic element, more surety of support. 
Many cannot see his business policy in 
selecting the same two nights in the week 
as the Metropolitan has long elected for 
the presentation of its operas here, and as- 
sume that his doing so was influenced 
by a hasty determination to create a rivalry 
for first honors. Support of both com- 
panies during the coming season seems as- 
sured by the subscriptions and renewals 
during the past week, however, despite the 
advance in prices of nearly fifty per cent. 
at Hammerstein’s. 

An interesting grand opera burlesque, 
“Burning to Sing, or Singing to Burn,” a 
feature of the annual dinner some time 
ago to Carl Pohlig and his Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was given before about 1,000 
people last week in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford. The program opened 
with a charming dance of children from 
the school of Sidney L. Asher. ‘1 he char- 
acters in the “very grand opera” in one 
act were, William J. Baird, J. Lawson 
Weatherly, Jr. Arthur FE. I. Jackson, 
Joseph W. Shannon, Benjamin Hawley and 
Paul Volkmann. Marshall M. Bartholo- 
mew acted as leader of the orchestra, and 
Ellis Clark Hammann as the orchestra 
itself. Others who took part were Helen 
Rigby, Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, Joseph 
C. Fox and Mrs, George Rublee. 

Howard Rattay, one of Philadelphia’s 
most artistic violinists, and John Thomp- 
son, a distinguished local pianist, gave a 
well-attended joint recital last week in 
Witherspoon Hall. Their selections were 
pleasing, well played and stamped them as 
exceptional entertainers of those who ap- 
preciate an inoffensive interpretation of 
classical music. 

John Braun, tenor, attracted an unusually 
large audience late Thursday evening at 
his annual song recital at Witherspoon 
Hall. His natural, sweet voice and artistic 
expression found ample opportunity to 
please in his excellent rendition of old and 
new English songs, French, German and 
Italian selections. His enuncation was par- 
ticularly worthy of commendation. Ellis 
Clark Hammann at the piano gave him ar- 
tistic support. 

The interest displayed in the sale of seats 
augurs well for a representative attend- 
ance at the Philadelphia Operatic Society’s 
final performance, Balfe’s favorite old 
work, “Bohemian Girl,” at the Academy 
of Music, Thursday evening of next week. 
“Norma,” Bellini’s grand opera, has been 
selected by the society for its initial per- 
formance next season. It has not been 
sung in this city for many years. 

The thirty-fifth season under the continu- 
ous leadership of Dr. W. W. Gilchrist will 
be celebrated by the Mendelssohn Club at 
its final concert in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Thursday evening, 
April 28. The Treble Clef, the Orpheus 
Club and Harry Gurney, tenor, will assist. 

The Matinee Musical Club of Philadel- 
phia has extended an invitation to the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs to 
be its guest at the biennial meeting next 
April. The federation will give prizes for 
the best compositions by native Americans. 

The Orpheus Club gave its third invita- 
tion concert of the season this evening, be- 
fore a full house, at the Academy of Music. 
Caroline Hudson, soprano, assisted, her 
solo selections being well received and ar- 
tistically sung. The choral features were 
of the usual high order of Philadelphia’s 
most exclusive musical organization, which 
includes a membership of many of the best 
singers in the city. S. E. E. 
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BALKY ORGAN TAXES 
FIEDLER'S PATIENCE 


Took Ten Minutes to Suppress Two 
Jarring Notes at Boston 
Symphony Concert 


Boston, April 16—Ferruccio Busoni gave 
his final recital of the season in this city 
Monday. He played the Beethoven “Wald- 
stein” sonata, the Brahms-Paganini varia- 
tions (both books), the Chopin B minor 
sonata, Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, edited by 
Busoni, “Au Bord d’une Source,” and the 
“Erlking” transcription. He reached his 
great height in the Chopin sonata, which 
will perhaps show in years to come as 
Chopin’s greatest work in that form. There 
was much applause, and then the versatile 
Mr. Busoni, the terror of all pianos, played 
lightly and skippingly the “Butterfly” étude 
of Chopin. ; 

On Tuesday Marie von Unschuld, of 
Washington, D. C., appeared for the first 
time here. Mme. von Unschuld displayed 
fleet fingers and a tone which when not 
forced was of a very clear and musical 
character. She played: 

Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, Schumann’s 
Scenes from Childhood, a Polonaise in E Minor, 
MacDowell; Reverie, Debussy; Marche Migonne, 
Poldini; ‘“Erlking,” Schubert-Liszt; Etudé, Pag- 
anini-Liszt; Prelude in B Minor and aeay, A 
Flat, Op. 10, Chopin; Passpied, from “ Roi 
S’Amuse,” Delibes; Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13, 
Liszt. 

The program also contained Mme. von 
Unschuld’s conception of the little pieces 
of Schumann, some of which were beauti- 
fully played; a statement of the original 
themes of the Thirteenth Rhapsody, and 
the announcement that the Rhapsodies, 
edited by Mme von Unschuld, would soon 
appear in print. The pianist was especially 
successful in Liszt’s étude and the march 
by Poldini, which, with Delibes’s Passpied, 
was repeated. 

The concerts given by Laura van Kuran 
and the Helen Reynolds Trio are reviewed 
elsewhere. 

At the symphony concerts a suite by 
Roger-Ducasse, a young Frenchman of the 





day, was played for the first time in Bos- 
ton, and I believe that this was the first 
music by Ducasse to be heard in America. 
The other sensations of the occasion were 
the performance (twice interrupted) of 
Liszt’s “Faust” symphony, and the misbe- 
havior of the organ. The first movement 
of the symphony had come decently to an 
end. Mr. Fiedler raised his baton for the 
Gretchen movement, when two tones, the 
one high the other low, and neither har- 
monizing, commenced to sound. It took 
nearly ten minutes to suppress them. Then, 
in the last movement, just as the chorus of 
the Apollo Club was getting ready for 
“The Ever-womanly,” etc., the organ broke 
in prematurely and refused to leave off. 
Mr. Fiedler had obviously lost his patience. 
But the audience, pleasantly disposed, kept 
on applauding until he again rapped for 
attention and the end came in dye course. 
This symphony is long enough, anyway. 
The public rehearsals commence at 2:30 
p.M. At the time of the last measure it 
was four. When the people commenced to 
move for the corridors, to pass away the 
intermission, the electrician very naturally 
supposed that the concert was over, and 
the lights commenced to go out. The hall 
was in darkness, save for the lights on the 
stage, before the mistake was rectified. 
This incident afforded excitement. The 
Ducasse music is written in the older 
forms but in a very modern vein. It 
sounds as if the composer had desired to 
show what he could do by pouring new 
wine into old bottles. He succeeded to an 
uncomfortable degree. The music is clever 
and arid. As concerns Liszt’s “Faust” 
symphony I cannot do better than quote 
from Mr. Philip Hale’s comment: “The 
symphony was an extraordinary work at 
the time it was written, and it is still ex- 
traordinary in structure, in poetic thought 
and in charm and brilliancy of expression. 
It furnished thematic material to miany 
now held up as great, especially to Wagner. 
The “Faust” symphony, misunder- 
stood and neglected as it was for years, 
even to-day not fully appreciated by many 
and openly flouted by hide-bound conserv- 
atives, made possible the music of the 
present day that is of real value.” 
Furthermore, in this “Faust” symphony 
there is true characterization without a min- 
ute and impertinent program. In this per- 
formance members of the Apollo Club, 
Mr. James Rattigan, tenor, as soloist, gave 
excellent rendering of the choral parts. 
Marjorie and Nathalie Patten, known 


hereabouts as “the Patten twins,” were 
assisted by John Beach, as pianist, and 
Gertrude Belcher, pianist, and Mrs. Patten, 
accompanist, when they gave a concert in 
Steirert Hall on the 14th. This concert 
was in the nature of a farewell occasion, 
as the Misses Patten will soon go to Eu- 
rope to complete their musical studies there 
before returning. This was the program: 

Allegro agitato from D Minor Trio, Men- 
delssohn; Fantasia Appassionata, for violin, 
Vieuxtemps; ’Cello Concerto in A Minor, Saint- 
Saéns; piano pieces (Mr. Beach) -Barcarolle, 
Faure; Fantasiestticke, Schumann; Caprice, 
Arensky; for violin, Sarabande, Sulzer; Menuett, 
Beethoven, “Schmetterling,” Hubay; for ’cello- 
Andante, Moligne; Papillon, Popper; Trio, finale 
from G Minor Trio, Smetana. 

The Mendelssohn excerpt was played 
with enthusiasm, with gusto, all three per- 
formers entering warmly into their work. 
Then Miss Marjorie Patten, the violinist, 
if we do not mistake, played the Vieux- 
temps Fantasy with a large and brilliant 
tone. She played with confidence surpris- 
ing in one so young, as did her sister, the 
‘cellist, in Saint-Saéns’s  ever-beautiful 
work. These young ladies have talent. 
Their return will be awaited with interest. 
Mr. Beach gave a musicianly and effective 
performance of the piano part in the trios, 
and he gave much interest to his individual 


work. O. D. 





Mme. Norelli to Fill Many Important 
Western Engagements 


Jennie Norelli, who is to be the star fea- 
ture of the forthcoming Denver Festival, 
has just finished a most successful season 
of grand opera at Havana, Cuba, appear- 
ing in “Lucia,” “Traviata” and “Trovatore.” 
Mme. Norelli has come to be looked upon 
as among the few great coloratura singers 
of the time, combining with a voice of 
great beauty a strong dramatic talent. Sev- 
eral engagements have been booked for her 
after the Denver festival, and she will be 
heard in Omaha, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and places in the 
Northwest. On April 30 the Swedish Sing- 
ing Society of Denver has planned a great 
affair in honor of Mme. Norelli. Eugene 
Kuester, under whose management the 
singer will continve, has made arrange- 
ments for an extensive recital tour, begin- 
ning early next season. 





Leopold Auer, Mischa Elman’s teacher, 
who is now a resident of Dresden, goes to 
London again in May to spend the Summer 
there. 


PITTSBURG FESTIVAL 
ORCHESTRA ON TOUR 


Mme. Jomelli Accompanies Organ- 
ization Under Direction of 
Bernthaler and Kohler 


PittsspurG, Pa., Apr. 18—The Pittsburg 
Festival Orchestra left Pittsburg this morn- 
ing at 7 o’clock on a six weeks’ tour, five of 
which will be spent in Virginia, Georgia, 
Tennessee and North and South Carolina. 
The orchestra will not return to Pittsburg 
until June 11. Conductor Carl Bernthaler 
will not join the orchestra until next week, 


when he will meet his musicians in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is expected that he will re- 
cover from his recent illness by that time. 

Mme. Jeanne Jomelli came to Pittsburg 
to join the orchestra and will be the soloist 
of the organization on its tour. The orches- 
tra went to Waynesburg, Pa., this morning 
and appeared there this afternoon and in 
Washington, Pa., to-night; Tuesday and 
Wednesday at Marietta, O.; Thursday at 
Athens and Friday at Cumberland, Md. 
Franz Kohler will conduct at all of these 
concerts, since he is Mr. Bernthaler’s assist- 
ant. After the Washington, D. C., engage- 
ment the orchestra will travel southward. 
Mr. Bernthaler has been doing splendid 
work with thirty men, but he has added ten 
men to his organization for this tour. 

Geraldine Damon is going abroad this 
Summer as the assistant of F. E. Bristol, of 
New York, who will teach in the Opera 
School at Coburg, Germany, an invasion of 
the German field by American teachers. 
Miss Damon will take four young women 
with her, Edna Stolzenbach, Carrie Field- 
man and Gertrude Miles, of Pittsburg, and 
Ethel Marquis, of Lisbon, O. The party 
will sail May 17 on the Noordam The 
Coburg Opera School is under the patron- 
age of the King of Saxony. 

Elizabeth Davison gave a piano and song 
recital in her studio in the Wilkinsburg 
Bank Building last Friday evening which 
proved to be a most enjoyable affair. The 
soloists were Elizabeth M. Baglin, pianist ; 
Mrs. Edward F. Snyder, contralto, and 
Jean A. Balph, accompanist, all well-known 
local musicians, B.C. 3. 
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Founded in 1901 by Arthur Farwell 


We want every reader of Musical America to know that we have for nine years published 
the best and most progressive music by American composers on the basis of artistic merit alone. 

We want every reader of Musical America to know that we have published more music that is 
American, more different folk songs of America, Indian, Negro, Cowboy, Spanish-Californian, and 
compositions based on these American sources, than any other publisher. 

We want every reader of Musical America to understand that the proportion of compositions we 
publish which are not based on folksongs in America to those which are, is about 2 to 1. 

We want every reader of Musical America to associate the name “‘Wa-Wan” with independence 
excellence, and progress in American music, and ; 

We want every reader of Musical America to send for our fine 


NEW AND ENLARGED CATALOGUE 


just off the press, containing pictures of the composers and descriptions of their work. 


Among the works which the Wa-Wan Press has launched upon an extraordinarily successful career are : 
Pirate Song (‘‘Fifteen Men’’), by Henry Gilbert; American Indian Melodies, by Arthur Farwell: Traditional 
Songs of the Zunis, by Carlos Troyer; “The Raven,” by Arthur Bergh; “Israfel,” by Edgar Stillman-Kelley; Four Sea 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


I have told you divers about 


times 
various musical crimes, but I never thought 
that I should have to report to you any- 
thing so wild and incomprehensible as the 
stealing of the book of tunes of the chimes 


of Grace Church in New York. The church 
has advertised, offering a reward for the 
return of this book, and it is said that the 
thief is known and that the reward is 
offered merely to give him one chance to 
redeem himself before it becomes neces- 
sary to take measures to land him in jail. 

I do not know whether you dislike chimes 
as much as I do or not. Personally, | 
would rather jail the inventor than the 
thief of chimes. Let no one think that 
chimes are an invention of the devil; he 
may be a bad fellow, but he is not so bad 
as that. 

Some one purporting to be the thief in 
the present case writes from England say- 
ing that professional jealousy led him to 
make the trip to America for the express 
purpose of stealing the chime book of 
Grace Church in order that the church of 
which he was chime ringer should not be 
outdone by any such chimerical fame as 
that of Grace Church. All this seems to 
be very lame, for so perverse a passion is 
well nigh inconceivable. 

I will probably not be without sympa- 
thizers when I speak of the woe of being 
waked up on Sunday morning, the one day 
of the week on which I can get as much 
sleep as I please, by a horrible peal of 
chimes. Of course, there are probably pious 
people who will not share these sentiments 
with me. Or if, perchance, I wake up as 
early on Sunday as other days and start in 
to regale myself with some very fine music 
of my own making, I no sooner get under 
way than some ear-splitting chimes break 
in and spoil it all! I can understand steal- 
ing to prevent the dread chimes from chim- 
ing. I would steal chime tunes myself in 
such a good cause, but that is the only use 
I would have for them. 

* * * 


More remarkable than a thief putting a 
set of chimes out of business is the phe- 
nomenon of a cat wrecking an organ. The 
only sounds which they can get out of the 
organ of the new Second Reformed Church 
of Jersey City are the wails of a cat which, 
having somehow gotten into the labyrinth 
of pipes, is unable to find its way out. An 
organ builder has been called in to explore 
the “innards” of the organ and locate the 
cat. 

Here again the question of motive arises. 
An unimaginative reporter, recording the 
event, casually interpolates that the cat was 
probably chasing a mouse. Any such com- 
monplace and plausible theory is to be 
scornfully cast aside. What a wretched de- 
tective the reporter would make! 

I think that the cat's motive probably 
finds its parallel in the old Indian legend 
of “The Deathless Voice.” A warrior was 
slain, but his spirit of courage lived on, 
singing in the air over the spot where he 
fell. Years passed and still the voice of 
courage sang on. Finally a band of war- 
riors, camping near the spot, heard it, and 
thinking it was the enemy, made an attack. 
When they discovered the truth, however, 
they reincarnated the spirit in themselves 
for the perpetuation in their own lives of 
the courage of the dauntless warrior. 

I think that in the case of the Jersey City 
organ the cat heard it and wondered how 
any animal could make such a loud mieuow. 


and probably penetrated the instrument in 
the endeavor to reincarnate this wonderful 
capacity into all of its nine lives. The 
sounds which issued from the organ went 
to show that the cat was not successful. 

How the feline succeeded in putting the 
organ out of commission is left to the 
imagination by the reporter of the event. 

x * * 


I see that “Jo-uncle Cannon,” as Hashi- 
mura Togo calls him, has sent his Rules of 
Life to the Pierian Club of Attleboro, 
Mass. After a few insignificant and entire- 
ly simple injunctions, like “Don’t worry,” 
and “Work—Work—Work,” he presents 
this awful rule: “Learn to sing, no matter 
how miserably.” 

The Speaker may know what is what, or 
think he does, but I am constrained to say 
that this procedure is not be recommended. 
If you want to know why, go to England. 
The rule is in full force there. In England 
any man is expected to be able to get up at 
any moment and sing a ballad to a company 
assembled supposedly for the purpose of 
enjoyment. And the worst of it is, he does 
it. If he only were supposed to be able to, 
and kept in that blissful state, everything 
would be all right. 

There would be some sense in it if the 
Speaker had formed such a rule as “Learn 
to sing to yourself, no matter how miser- 
ably.” In this way the punishment would 
fit the crime and nobody else would be in- 
jured in the process. Also, there should be 
a clause in the rule to keep off the stage. 

Mr. Dooley, in that masterpiece, his ess 
“On the Delights of Traveling,” in speak- 
ing of the difficulties of the sleeping-car, 
says: “Oi wish somewan wu’'d tell me how 
a mann c’n ta-a-ke off his clo’s whin he’s 
settin’ on thim!” Similarly, as to Joe Can- 
non, I wonder how anyone can sing with a 
cigar in his mouth. If the Speaker’s repu- 
tation for singing was equal to his reputa- 
tion for maintaining unseverable diplo- 
matic relations with the weed, he would be 
a famous man in the world of music. 

x* * * 


A writer in the New York Evening Post 
has an article with a significant title, “Too 
Much Music?” He tells us not to be great- 
ly alarmed, for, although the conditions 
have been exceptional of late in regard to 
a superabundance of the Divine Art, they 
will not be the same next season. 

Opera, as you know, has been somewhat 
over-ambitious of late, and there will be 
curtailment here through the discontinu- 
ance of performances of opera at the New 
Theater and Brooklyn Academy, and Mr. 
Hammerstein will not have any extra opera 
comique company. Also, the Philharmonic 
Society will cut down the number of its 
concerts. The writer gives us the cheerful 
information, however, that there will still 
be more than enough music. 

Toward the end of his article he has a 
little sermon to preach on the prevailing 
operatic policy of feeling the public pulse, 
and the failure of the orchestral organiza- 
tions to do the same. He thinks the or- 
chestral conductors take a special delight 
in inflicting on the public “precisely and 
persistently what it does not want.” 

There is something Macchiavellian in 
that “precisely and persistently.” It is a 
fine little bit of expression. But in his zeal 
for a diabolical poignancy the writer has 
perhaps overstepped a little the bounds of 
justice. I do not think that conductors are 
such devils as he makes them out. To be 
sure, they do give us some works by what 
the writer terms the “cacophonists and 
mathematicians,” and do not give the 
Strauss waltzes which Bulow recommended 
for symphony concert performances, nor 
the Evening Post critic’s beloved Grieg, 
whose special and self-constituted press 
agent he is. It is all very well to roast the 
cacophonists and mathematicians, but our 
friend of the Evening Post should -have 
made some allowance for those works 
which appear cacophonic and mathematic 
upon first hearing, but which prove in the 
course of time to have a true and a great 
place in the art of music. It is an old story 
that the ugly of one age becomes the beau- 
tiful of the next, and the critic who does 
not give new works the benefit of the doubt 
is in a fair way to become dried up. 

Of course, he is plainly referring to 
Richard Strauss and Reger, who are, as all 
will agree, abominable bores. But there are 
others. 

The symphonic society which does not 
provide a fair space on its programs for 
experimenting with new and _ unheard 
works declares itself unprogressive; and 
what is not progressive does not remain 


merely so, it begins a backward course. 
Critics should not throw out the idea that 
all works which do not fall upon the ear 
with the sanction of traditional acceptance 
are necessarily taboo. I believe it was 
Francis Bacon who said that he was a fool 
to whom it is not plain that nothing new 
was ever produced without employing 
hitherto unusued and untried means. The 
composer who is original enough to invent 
and employ hitherto unusued and untried 
means is certain to shock the ears of both 
critics and public. As some bright man has 
said lately, wittily but with deep and awful 
truth: “Genius is an infinite capacity for 
giving pain.” This remark delights me be- 
cause it is so eternally true, but at the same 
time it gives me a sinking of the heart to 
know what every genius must undergo be- 
fore the pain which he necessarily inflicts 
becomes transmitted into joy. The world 
never gets used to the process. The genius 
is a butter-in to the bourgeoisie of the uni- 
verse, and the universe always does all it 
can to stamp him out before he makes good. 
* + 

I think one of the great questions which 
will arise before long is the relation of art 
to advertising. Every one has rejoiced 
since the street cars have become to the 
public what the picture book is to the child, 
and since the skirts of marvellous electrical 
ladies flutter in the wind, and wonderful 
electrical circus riders tip-toe on the backs 
of noble steeds up in Times Square. 

An exhibition of advertising art now- 
adays is usually better than the Academy, 
for at the latter place the artists’ imagina- 
tions have all been allowed to run wild— 
and they have all done it; whereas at the 
advertising art exhibit the artists’ concep- 
tions have had to be licked into some kind 
of comprehensible shape. No “Sunrise on 
the Adriatic” painted by a brush tied to the 
tail of a donkey -would be accepted by the 
jury of an advertising art exhibit, as such a 
picture was recently by the jury of the So- 
ciety of Independent Artists in Paris. I 
suppose you read that story. 

Of course, all this puttering with small 


art in the realm of advertising does not 
mean much, but supposing advertising rises 
to the point where it does and will pay for 
the production of truly great art. Then tke 
matter becomes different. Your Philistine 
will cry, “The commercialization of art!’ 
But I am not so sure. The science of ad- 
vertising is rising to gigantic proportions 
in the world, and coming into a condition 
of which the world never dreamt. It is no 
longer a little adjunct to petty trade; it is 
a colossal world force, and attains a dig- 
nity heretofore unknown to it. If this 
force will give better support to art than 
anything else will, then it naturally follows 
that the best art will arise and thrive on 
that basis. 

But we have got to get a new definition 
for advertising. It is rapidly wearing out 
its old one. It was not long ago that a man 
from Rochester had something to say in 
your columns about a symphony orchestra 
being the best advertisement for a city. 
This thought is closely axin to what I 
mean—perhaps it is identical with it. If 
business men will work for the develop- 
ment of their city, make it a more attrac- 
tive place in the world’s eyes by having 
such an institution as a symphony orches- 
tra, then -by all means let us have art on 
such a basis of advertising. In such a 
sense there is nothing to fear from the 
commercialization of art. 

The whole point is doing it big enough. 
It is only the piker who will allow the ad- 
vertising which produces art to keep art 
from being art. When the condition of 
doing it big enough is reached, art will 
come round again to the great and true 
relation which it should hold to commerce. 
Meanwhile the whole matter is in the 
charming state intimately and sympathet- 
ically expressed in the following dialogue, 
which fell under my eye the other day: 

“Who is the gentleman seated in the large 
touring car?” 

“That’s the poet laureate of a well-known 
biscuit factory.” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





CONNELL, EN TOUR 





Basso Rushes from Concert to Train to 
Fill Other Engagements 


Horatio Connell, the eminent basso, 
whose picture is here shown on the plat- 
form of a Pullman car, has been traveling 
extensively of late. He was heard at the 
concert given in Syracuse, N. Y., by the 














Horatio Connell, “Snapped” After Catch- 
ing a Train in Syracuse 


German Liederkranz on April 11. One 
of his numbers was the “Evening Star” 
song from “Tannhauser,” and at its con- 
clusion he was forced to grant an encore. 
He also gave a group of songs by Schu- 
bert and Brahms, and had to rush to catch 
his train at their close. In Spartansburg, 
S. C., Mr. Connell sang the bass role in 
the performance of “Eugen Onegin,” under 
Walter Damrosch. Both the conductor and 
the audience grew enthusiastic over his 
work. Mr. Connell was heard in Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima,”’ in Philadelphia, on 


April 21 in which work he scored heavily 
with the New York Oratorio Society not 
long ago. 


ZACH ORCHESTRA ELECTION 








Mrs. W. A. McCandless Elected Vice- 
President of St. Louis Society 


St. Louis, April 12.—For the first time 
in the history of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society, a woman has been elected to the 
office of vice-president. This honor was 
conferred upon Mrs. William A. McCand- 
less at the annual dinner, given at the 
Artists’ Guild last evening. The meeting 
was attended by about forty members of 
the society, and four vice-presidents were - 
elected. Previously there has been only 
one. The speakers for the evening offered 
various plans for the increasing of sub- 
scriptions for the coming season and the 
decreasing of the present deficit of about 
$28,000. The report of the treasurer 
showed that there already had been re- 
ceived many more subscriptions for next 
season than in any previous years. An ef- 
fort will be made at once to increase the 
guarantee fund from $13,000, the present 
amount, to $25,000. Hanford Crawford 
was again elected president, with Mrs. Mc- 
Candless; A. W. Douglas, Hugo Koehler 
and George D. Markham as _ vice-presi- 
dents. The other officers will be named 
later by the executive committee, and it is 
rumored that a number of changes and 
additions will be made in the managing 
board, The announcement was made this 
week that contracts had been signed for 
five road tours next year. This is only 
within the State and a few nearby cities 
that were toured this year. H. W. C, 





Priest Composes Successful Opera 


Rome, April 16.—A Catholic priest of 
Turin has just made his début as a com- 
poser of opera. He is Don Giocondo Fino, 
and his new work is “The Harvest Festi- 
val,” of which the libretto, by Fausto Sal- 
vatori, won the first prize in a competition. 
Mascagni had been asked to set this libretto 
to music, but he declined on the ground that 
it had too little dramatic interest. Don 
Giocondo Fino, however, succeeded in mak- 
ing it into a successful opera, which was 
enthusiastically received at the Théatre 
Royal, Turin. The music is essentially Ital- 
ian, but with occasional Wagnerian touches. 
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BIGGEST SEASON OF 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Reports at Annual Meeting Show 
Fine Patronage on Part of 
the Public 


St. Paut, Mrnn., April 15.—The annual 
ineeting of the directors and guarantors 
of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra has 
been held. A report on the past season’s 
work indicates from the financial standpoint 
what the public knows from the popular 
standpoint and the musicians from the 
artistic standpoint—that it has been the 
most successful year in the history of the 


orchestra. 

The receipts fell $30,000 short of meet- 
ing the expenses, but this had been antici- 
pated in the guaranty fund furnished by 
the people of the city. 

The attendance has been better than ever 
before. It has been reported that with a 
maximum attendance at the ten evening 
concerts of 3,081 and an average attend- 
ance of 2,117, the St. Paul orchestra takes 
the lead among symphony orchestras of the 
country. The New York Philharmonic is 
quoted as having drawn smaller houses in 
Carnegie Hall, and it is said that Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, Seattle and Minneapolis have not 
furnished as large audiences as those drawn 
by the St. Paul orchestra. 

With the recent establishing of symphony 
orchestras in several Western cities and the 
expectation of permanent grand opera in 
others, the prices of first-class musicians 
have advanced, the directors say. To meet 
this condition, the guaranty fund is to be 
increased to $35,000, and no pains nor ex- 
pense will be spared to make next season 
even more brilliant than the one just closed. 
Walter Henry Rothwell will again wield 
the baton over an enlarged and reinforced 
body of players. , 

Among the soloists already engaged is 
Mischa Elman, who met with phenomenal 
success with the orchestra last winter. 

The officers elected for the new year are: 
C. O. Kalman, president; C. W. Gordan, 
vice-president; D. S. Culver, treasurer; R. 
M. Newport, Jr., secretary. 

The following were elected to the board 
of directors: W. J. Dean, J. I. H. Field, 
Homer P. Clark, Paul Doty, A. . Driscoll, 
D. S. Culver, C. W. Gordon, Rukhard 
Hurd, C. O. Kalman, E. C. Murdock, Lewis 
Shawe, A. P. Lothrop. F. L. C. B. 


LAURA VAN KURAN IN 
BOSTON SONG RECITAL 


George Proctor, Pianist, Assists Soprano 
in Presenting an Interesting 
Program 

Boston, April 18.—Laura van Kuran, so- 
prano, and George Proctor, pianist, ap- 


peared on the 13th before a large audience 
at Jordan Hall. The program was as fol- 











lows: 

Songs—“‘Ah, prends pitié,” Piccini; “‘Come per 
me sereno,” trom “‘Lasonnambula,” Bellini; Recit. 
and Air de Lia, from “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ De- 
bussy; “Dans la foret,” from Lakmé,’’ Delibes; 
“Le Nil,” Leroux; Gavotte from “Manon,” Mas- 
senet; “Longing,” Sibelius; “To a Violet,” La 
Forge; “Will o’ the Wisp,” Spross. Piano 


xieces—Impromptu in B Flat, “Schubert; Toccata, 
Gebusey: ‘rotikon, Sjogren; Caprice Espagnole, 
Moszkowski. 

Miss van Kuran has long been known 
for the purity and the fresh quality of her 
voice. A pupil of Mme. Clara Munger, of 
this city, she profited by excellent prepa- 
ration in earlier days. She has apparently 
been working of late to increase the capac- 
ity of her voice, and she has succeeded in 
that she produces a good deal fuller tone 
than during recent years. As well as a dis- 
tinctive voice, Miss van Kuran has rare 
refinement of conception and in execution. 
Her coloratura is fluent and brilliant. The 
second group of songs was of especial in 
terest, and in the song by Debussy, which 
makes dramatic requirements, and _ the 
piece of Delibes, the singer was at her best. 
Leroux’s “Le Nil” is a fascinating exotic, 
full of rich color. The airs bv Piccini and 
Bellini are too seldom heard to-day, for 


underneath their embellishments are truly 
emotional qualities, and the young genera- 
tion should be acquainted with such music. 
Sibelius’s song is not of the utmost weight, 
but it has an elemental brooding which con- 
vinces more than the music in itself. The 
trifles of the last group, “To a Violet,” and 
“Will o’ the Wisp” proved very acceptable 
to those present, and in response to much 
applause Miss van Kuran added an encore. 

Mr. Proctor played with his wonted good 
taste and musicianship. His lovely tone in 
itself was much toward the interpretation 
of Schubert’s well-known miniature, and 
he knew the secrets of Debussy’s cantata. 
He played the Schumann “Nachtstiick” sim- 
ply and poetically, and he was heard at his 
best in Moszkowski’s piquant Caprice. He, 
too, lengthened the program. 





J. C. WILCOX IN COLORADO 


Former New York Vocal Teacher to 
Conduct Summer Class 








JOHN C. WILCOX 


John C. Wilcox, voice specialist, former- 
ly first assistant at the Mehan Studios, of 
New York, will conduct a Summer term 
for vocalists at Boulder, Col., from July 7 


to August 11. The class will be limited to 
twelve students each, taking four private 
lessons per week during five weeks. There 
will also be weekly lectures and discussions 
covering all phases of voice production, 
singing and the like. 





Phonograph Barred by Catholic Church 


Rome, April 16.—The last issue of the 
Bulletin of the Holy See contains a de- 
cision on the question of substituting the 
phonograph for the organ in the church 
services. The rector of a poor parish that 
could not afford the services of an organ- 
ist, tried the phonograph for the services 
requiring an organ. The substitution was 
a success, but the priest had his doubts 
about the propriety of the innovation, and 
submitted the case to the Congregation of 
Rites. The decision bars the phonograph 
from Catholic churches forever. 


An Irish Music Festival 


The Feis Ceoil Agus Seanaches, or mu- 
sical festival, of the Gaelic Society of New 
York will be held in Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day evening, April 24. A program of Irish 
music and song has been arranged which 
will be rendered by Marie Navelle, soprano, 
the Irish-Australian singer; Inez Barbour, 
soprano; Mrs. Helen O’Donnell, contralto; 
William Ludwig, baritone; Edward O’Ma- 
hony, basso; Gertrude Ina Robinson, harp- 
ist; Mable Caird, violinist; Bernard O’Don- 
nell, pianist. 








SUMMER CLASS OF SINGING 





WILFRIED 


KLAMROTH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


lor four years member of the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art of New 


M®&,.KLAMROTH will have his summer class at 

Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard, Mass., from June 
ist to Augu:t 1 t ‘daily lessons), later going abroad 
with those of his pupils who wish to continue their 
work with him. 


For terms address him at his studio 


Nos. 92-93 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ST. LOUIS APOLLO 
CLUB IN CONCERT 


Tillie Koenen and Berrick Von 
Norden Win Approval at Last 
Concert of the Season 


St. Louis, April 16.—This week was a 
brilliant one, musically. The principal fea- 
ture was the excellent concert given by the 
Apollo Club Tuesday evening. It was their 
final concert of the season, and was one of 
the best that they have offered in a long 
time. The soloists for the occasion were 
Tillie Koenen, the Dutch contralto, and 
Berrick Von Norden, tenor. 

Miss Koenen offered as her first selec- 
tion a group of intensely interesting songs 


by Heinrich Van Eycken, followed by an 
encore, “Cacilie,” of Richard Strauss. Her 
second selection was a group of English 
and German songs, which thoroughly en- 
thused the large audience. Mr. Von Norden 
offered as his first selection an aria from 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza,” and as an encore 
sang an aria from “Elaine.” A very diverse 
but neatly arranged group of French, Eng- 
lish and German songs was his other num- 
ber. He was in excellent voice, and his 
very finished work was much appreciated. 
He was at once engaged for next season. 

The club never sang better. A number of 
well-contrasted songs were rendered, end- 
ing with the “Bacchanalian Chorus” of 
Elliott, with piano accompaniment. The 
number which made the biggest hit was 
“Jabberwocky,” by Chadwick. The text of 
this number is taken from Lewis Carroll's 
“Alice in Wonderland.” Mr. Galloway con- 
ducted in his usual good style, and his ac- 
companiments were, as usual, the source of 
much enjoyment. Miss Koenen had her 
own accompanist, Bernard Tabbernal. 

The Orpheus Musical Society gave its 
ninth popular concert on Tuesday evening. 
The assisting artists at this concert were 
Laura Anderson, soprano, and Mrs. Lulu 
Kunkel-Burg, the well-known St. Louis 
violinist. The club, composed entirely ot 
amateurs, performed very well. 

Ottmar Moll, whose recitals have been 
enjoyed all Winter, gave his last one on 
Thursday evening. 

A recital of no little interest was given 
at the Musical Arts Hall last evening by 
Clara Meyers, pianist, and George Sheffield, 
tenor. The recital proved a very creditable 
one. Alfred Robyn was the accompanist. 

Mrs. F. W. Choisel gave an interesting 
pupils’ recital at AXolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, There was a large attendance, 
and the work was of a very high order. 

The engagement of Mrs. Frances Carey- 
Libbe, a soloist of established reputation in 
Chicago, as contralto soloist at the Second 
Presbyterian Church here, has caused much 
comment. With William M. Jenkins as or- 
ganist, the Second Church will spend con- 
siderable more for music this year. Mrs. 
Libbe will no doubt be quite an addition 
to the local musical colony. ; 

The Union Musical Club have secured 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey for their final con- 
cert, which will take place April 22. Mrs. 
Paul Y. Tupper will be the assisting solo- 
ist. H. W. C. 


OHIO TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 











An Elaborate Program Planned by 
State Music Association 


Cotumsus, April 18—The twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Me- 
morial Hall, this city, beginning Wednes- 
day, June 29, and terminating with a grand 
choral and band concert at the Columbus 
Centennial Exposition grounds on Friday 
night, July 1. There will be recitals and 
concerts during Wednesday and Thursday 
and Friday afternoon. Ohio’s most cele- 
brated organists, pianists, violinists and 
singers will be heard in short programs; 
brief concerts of chamber music will be 
given by organizations such as the Zeigler- 
Howe Sextet Club and the Persian Garden 
Quartet; Charles Wakefield Cadman, the 
composer and lecturer, will come from 
Pittsburg to give his recital-lecture, “Amer- 
ican Indian Music Tale,” and a chorus of 
200 mixed voices accompanied by a brass 
band of fifty pieces will be heard. Colum- 
bus will be in gala attire at the time, cele- 


‘brating the one hundredth anniversary of 


her founding by an industrial exposition. 
Dr. Samuel B. Hartman, of this city, has 

offered a gold and jeweled medal for the 

best original setting, as a song with piano 








accompaniment, to a poem by Frank L. 
Stanton, called “Morning” This competi- 
tion is open to members of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association. A _ similar medal 
has been offered by Henry Pirrung for the 
best composition for piano, illustrating the 
ideas contained in a poem by Barry Corn- 
wall. 





Jamestown (N. Y.) Tenor 
Creates Sensation 


Jamestown, N. Y., April 7.—J. Theodore 
Lind, tenor soloist of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church here, who made his début 
as a recital soloist at the organ recital 
given by Lucile Snow Barth before the 
Mozart Club last year, has been creating a 
sensation this season by his phenomenal 
singing. His latest successes were in con- 
cert at Fredonia and Jamestown, and his 
next appearance will be as soloist at the 
Elton Hale piano recital in the Mozart 
rooms April 18, when he will present in 
German and English songs by Grieg, Franz, 
Schubert and MacDowell. In May he will 
appear at Warren, Pa., as soloist with the 
Jamestown First Methodist Choir. 

In all his appearances Mr. Lind moves 
his audiences to enthusiasm. He has the 
luscious voice, the captivating personality, 
versatility, and the seriousness and deter- 
mination in study to make him one of the 
leading tenors of the day. Jamestown is 
watching his career with the greatest in- 
terest. He is but twenty-three years old. 


Youthful 





Viadimir Dubinsky in Newark Concert 

Vladimir Dubinsky, the ’cellist, appeared 
with his customary success at the concert 
given by the McIntyre Trio, at the residence 
of Mrs. Hoag, Newark, N. J., on April 12. 
He played two numbers by Davidow in 
splendid fashion, and also assisted in the 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s Trio in A 
Minor. Mr. Dubinsky is an artist whose 
work always gives increasing delight to his 
hearers. The large audience gave him a 
rousing welcome. 


Finest Trio Folio Published 
EVERY NUMBER A GEM 


Artist's Trio Album 


For Piano, Violin and ’Cello 





CONTENTS: 

Oty Ga Bias abr tes kb eases Serenade 
2. Frank, E., Op. 20...... Four Bavarian 
Waltzes 
3..Macbeth, A., Op. 22........ Intermezzo 
Forget Me Not 
Gi ROMNEY TE os ov ciivinceccs Serenade 
5. Bach-Gounod..Meditation (Ave Maria) 
6. Rubinstein, A., Op. 10..Kamenoi Ostrow 


(Cloister Scene) 


7. Kistler, C..Prelude, Act III “Kunihild” 

8. Haendel, G. F......... Largo (Xerxes) 

9. Saint-Saéns, C........Symphonic Poem 
“Danse Macabre” 

10. Flégier, A....... Love Song (Stances) 
11. Dudraék, A., Op. 72.....: Slavonic Dance 
No. 16 
12. Wagner-Wilhelmj.......... Prise Song 
( Meistersinger) 
i> E Misiseises caer Menuet-Pastel 
iy IN Bie a Oh aa we ve Réverie (Extase) 
15. Chaminade, C....... Pas des Amphores 


The contents of this Album at once 
stamps it as being the most interesting 
and serviceable collection for this com- 
bination on the market. It is prepared 
in the most careful manner, and of 
equal interest to all three performers, 
and appeals to every Pianist, Violinist 
and Cellist (both amateur and profes- 
sional) who takes an interest in the 
best class of music. The work is re- 
ceiving the highest recommendation 
from leading musicians everywhere. 


Price complete, postpaid, $2.00 net. 


Remittances should be made by 
Money or Express Order. Private 
checks must include toc. for exchange. 


Edited and Published by 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL 


171 W. 78th St., New York. N. Y. 


SOLO ’°CELLIST 
VLAD. 


DUBINSKY 


PUPILS 


Formerly 1st ‘cellist, Phila. 
Orchestra. Residence: 48 E. 
88th St., N.Y.’ Phone 5348 Lenox 
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TETRAZZINI FOILS 
PROCESS SERVERS 


Takes Ship for Europe in Disguise 
While Maid Is Served with 
Papers 


Sailing from New York in disguise to 
dodge process-servers is fast becoming 
quite “the thing” among grand opera sing- 
ers. A few weeks ago Charles Dalmorés, 
of the Manhattan company, made his way 
aboard ship in the uniform of the cornet 
player of the ship’s band, and by this ruse 
avoided several servants of the law who 
earnestly wished to interview him anent 
his failure to pay a $25,000 judgment ob- 
tained by the Metropolitan company. By 
similar strategy Mme. Tetrazzini, of the 
Manhattan, escaped a small army of proc- 
ess-servers when she left for Europe on 
the Mauretania, Wednesday, April 13. 

The process-servers had expected to 
serve the diva with papers in the $39,000 
suit of Isidor Lerner, an impresario, who 





$33,800, also sailed on the Mauretania April 
13. He said he would be back next season 
to press his lawsuit and sing with the Bos 
ton and Chicago opera companies. 





CALLS IT ACT OF JUSTICE 





Paris Journal’s View of Metropolitan’s 
Forthcoming Visit 


Paris, April 8—The forthcoming en- 
gagement at the Chatelet of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company continues to interest 
the public and press greatly. One journal 
expresses the opinion that in giving Paris 
an opportunity to hear the famous singers 
of the company the New York millionaires 
back of it are but performing a service of 
retribution for the monopoly their money 
has created. 

“After all,” says this journal, “this 
superb operatic season is an act of justice 
toward Paris. These American million- 
aires have had what may be called an ele- 
gant remorse. By dint of banknotes they 
have secured to themselves in New York 
the co-operation of the greatest singers in 
the world. Now they have a kind of feel 
ing that they owe us compensation, and at 
the moment when Paris is decking herself 
out with all the graces of the spring, when 
strangers and provincials are again warm- 



































—From the New York World. 


Opera Singers Dodging Process Servers as They Board Ship for Europe 


says Mme. Tetrazzini broke a contract to 


tour under his direction in 1904. This con- 
tract, it is alleged, was lost in the San 
Francisco earthquake. Lerner’s lawyers 


had ascertained that the singer was booked 
to sail on the Mauretania, and had their 
men watching Tuesday night, when they 
expected her to go aboard. Mme. Tetraz- 
zini was forewarned, however, and had no 
intention of allowing her departure to be 
delayed by any attachments or orders for 
examination. 

To prevent this the diva had one of her 
maids made up in a manner to resemble 
her as much as possible, arraying the girl 
in one of her best gowns. The imitation 
prima donna then got into Mme. |etraz- 
zini’s automobile and, accompanied by an- 
other maid, who paid her marked defer- 
ence, journeyed to the pier. The man 
with the papers served them upon the 
mimic diva. 

Shortly thereafter Mme. Tetrazzini her- 
self drove down to the ship’s steerage 
gangway, plainly dressed and traveling in a 
dilapidated hack. She reached her room 
unrecognized and remained there until the 
ship had left the pier the next morning 
when she said that she would attend to the 
“ridiculous suit of that Lerner person” on 
her return to the Manhattan next season. 

Giovanni Zenatello, the Italian tenor who 
recently sved Oscar Hammerstein for 


ing themselves in the artistic sun of the 
great city before they hie themselves away 
again for their country holidays, our 
friends from over sea have kindly wished 
to lend us their celebrities of the operatic 
stage to add to the splendors of the Paris- 
ian season. The realization of this great 
project will be almost a miracle.” 


MUSIC IN ATLANTA 


Famous Organists and Soloists 
nounced for Popular Concerts 


ATLANTA, GaA., April 18—At a recent 
meeting of the Atlanta Music Festival As- 
sociation, of which Colonel W. L. Peel is 
president, it was decided that two concerts 
at popular prices should be arranged for 
shortly after grand opera week, the dates 
of Tuesday, May 31, and Thursday, June 
9, being decided upon. The first date will 
mark the formal dedication of the hand 
some pipe-organ at the Auditorium Arm- 
ory, which will be used during the grand 
opera only as a piece in the orchestral 
effect, and not in solo work. On the first 
date Edwin Lemare, the famous English 
organist, will play several selections, and 
Florence Hinkle will render a group of 
songs. Clarence Eddy will be the organist 
at the second concert, and Margaret Keyes, 
contralto, will sing. At this time a chorus 
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A LECTURER OF VARIED pie Roath 





Folk Songs and Music for Chil- 
dren Leading Topics of Mrs. 
La Mont 


A busy and gifted worker in the field of 
the lecture-recital is Mrs. Enid M. S. La 
Mont, who has a thorough grasp of many 
subjects, and the vocal capacity to present 
sympathetically and delightfully many 
songs of greatly diverse nature in illustra- 
tion of her lectures. Two subjects which 
she has presented with particular suecess 
are “Music as a Power in Child Life,” a 


plea for vital music for the child, and 
“Folk Music in America.” 

In the first of these lecture-recitals Mrs. 
La Mont points out the “fatal ease” with 
which the child assimilates the mass of un 
profitable music which ordinarily comes 
within the range of its observation, and 
indicates the many provisions to-day for 
giving children music appropriate to their 
age, but which leads to an appreciation of 
the best later on. Improved systems of 
primary study, excellent books of music 
for the very young, magazines dealing with 
the matter, and other sources of knowl- 
edge and of good material abound, and the 
process of adapting good music for the 
child becomes a task of discrimination for 
the mother. ‘Keep your eyes open,” the 
child is told, but less heed is paid to the 
ears. 

The lecture-recital on “Folk Music in 
America” is breezy and up to date. Mrs. 
La Mont does not waste time over the 
folksong controversy, but after a_ brief 
preface goes straight to the presentation 
of material. She refers to the songs of 
the Canadian woodsmen, the Esquimaux, 
Creoles, Indians, Spanish - Californians, 
negroes and others, and presents many ex- 
amples, drawing upon arrangements or 
idealizations of their primitive songs by 
Mrs. Beach, Arthur Farwell, Harvey W. 
Loomis, Coleridge-Taylor, Gottschalk, and 
others. One of the great present needs of 
the country is greater familiarity with the 
wealth of folksong which exists in Amer- 
ica, and this lecture-recital performs a 
good service in this respect. Mrs, La Mont 
interprets the songs with sympathy and 
charm, and possesses also the power of 
presenting her ideas in a very pleasing 
way, having much refinement of person- 
ality and of manner. 

Mrs. La Mont includes in her list of sub- 
jects “The Ring of the Nibelungen,” 
“American Women Composers,” “Edvard 
Grieg and Norse Poetry,” and others. She 
has remarkable story-telling powers, and 
on April 1 kept the close attention of 1,100 





MRS. ENID M. S. LA MONT 


Lecture-Recitalist, Whose Subjects Em- 
brace a Wide Variety of Musical 
Topics 


children at the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
in New York, with her lecture-recital on 
“Story-Telling Music.” Her “Grieg and 
Peer Gynt” was given three times in March, 
at Easton, Pa., and Westfield and Cran- 
ford, N. J., and the “Nibelungen” was also 
recently given in Easton. On April 4 Mrs. 
La Mont gave an educational program at 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, in New York, 
and on April 7 presented her “American 
Woman Composers” at the Woman’s Club- 
house, in Montclair. On April 17 she was 
announced to give “European Folk Music” 
for a Twentieth Century Club of East- 
on 

ie La Mont is successful in her work 
as a vocal teacher. One of her pupils, 
Florence Park, is to be soloist for the 
State Musical Singing Contest of Schools 
in Plainfield, N. J., this month, and an- 
other appeared in Miss Hooper’s opera for 
charity at Brooklyn Academy in Easter 
week, 





of soo voices will be organized under the 
direction of Albert Gerald Thiers, and will 
become a permanent organization. The 
concerts also will be made a permanent in- 
stitution. 





Verdi As a Business Man 


Like William Shakespeare, Verdi was a 
keen man of business, a fact which should 
put an end to the middle class superstition 
that sees between talent and undeveloped 
business instinct some logical interconnec- 
tion. Verdi had put Maurel in charge of a 
tour of “La Forza del Destino.” At the end 
of the tour Maurel returned to Roncola di 
Basseto, the home. of Verdi for so many 
years, and began to speak about artistic 
results. 

“But the business results?” interjected 
Verdi. Maurel, whose instinct led him in 


other directions, evaded the question. Again 
Verdi interrupted him. 

This time Maurel made a brief and casual 
answer—and resumed his consideration of 
the artistic fruit of the performance. 

“But the business?” urged Verdi again. 

Maurel was forced to explain that busi- 
ness had been very good, and also to go 
into the detaiis of box-office receipts and 
grand totals, which were more than satis- 
factory. 

“Ah, yes,” said Verdi; “very, very good. 
That is as it should be. Now let us talk 
art.”"—New York Telegraph. 





Puccini, who is now putting the finish- 
ing touches on “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” has commenced a new work, which 
is to be a comic opera. The plot is taken 
from Balzac’s “Contes Drolatiques.” 
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Booked for Next Season: Thomas Orchestra, Chicago, Dec. 9-10; St. Louis Symphony Society, Dec. 16-17 
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November 27, 1909 





GRUPPE’S 
CONCERT 


PAULO ‘CELLO 


Paulo Gruppe, a young player of the 
violoncello, gave a concert at Men- 
delssohn Hall Jast night, assisted by 
Max Herzberg at the piano. Mr. 
Gruppe played music by Locatelli, 
Boellmann, Dvorak, Saint-Saens, 
Faure and Popper. He displayed a 
genuinely good tone, and accurate in- 
tonation, a free bow and a musicianly 
style. Mr. Gruppe is very young, but 
he shows real promise. 


ROCHESTER HERALD 


October 20, 1909 


GRUPPE A TRUE ARTIST | 


’Cello Soloist with Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra Warmly Welcomed 


Mr. Gruppe played a concerto by 
Edouard Lalo, a French composer, who 
died in 1892. The work is in three 
movements, Lento-Allegro Maestoso, 
Intermezzo and Andante-Allegro Vi- 
vace, and does not follow the vague 
style of the ultra-modern school, but is 
worked out with a consistency that 
follows the classical form. 

No excuse need be offered for Mr. 
Gruppe’s youth. It may be said he 
fully deserved the spontaneous ap- 
plause that greeted him at the close of 
his solo, to wnich he responded with 
a composition of Popper’s ‘“Vito.’’ 
Technically Mr. Gruppe is splendidly 
equipped. His scale passages are par- 
ticularly clear cut and in the slow 
movement he maintained a _ perfect 
legato without the usual slurring that 
so often goes with it. His tone is ex- 
cellent and is materially helped by the 
beautiful instrument he plays. 


New York Daily Tribune 


November 27, 1909 





Owing to the sudden indisposition of 
Mr. Socias, the Spanish pianist, who 
was to have taken part in a joint re- 
cital with Mr. Paulo Gruppe, tae Dutch 
‘cellist, last night in Mendelssohn Halli, 
Mr. Gruppe was forced to appear alone. 
In spite of this unfortunate circum- 
stance, Mr. Gruppe succeeded in giving 
pleasure to a fair-sized audience, and 
proved that he is an artist of consider- 
able promise. His tone was uniformly 
clear and at times possessed much 
richness, and he showed a technique at 
once facile and true. He was specially 
effective in Boellmann’s “Variations 
Symphoniques,’’ and also in Faure’s 
“Sicilienne.”” Other of his numbers 
were a sonata by Locatelli, a concerto 
by Dvorak and Popper’s ‘‘Vito.”’ 


THE EVENING WORLD 


November 27, 1909 


SPANISH PIANIST ILL, DUTCH 
‘CELLIST PLAYS ALONE 


The joint recital by Paulo Gruppe, 
Dutch ‘cellist, and Bienvenido Socias, 
Spanish pianist, announced for last 
evening at Mendelssohn Hall was 
spoiled by the sudden illness of the 
latter. Mr. Gruppe played alone, and 
played very well. He has a strong tone 
and good technique, if he lacks some- 
thing of sentiment. His best work was 
done in a Dvorak Concerto. His pro- 
gramme included a Locatelli sonata, 
Boellmann’s symphonic variations and 
compositions by Saint-Saens, Faure 
and Popper. 


Gazette, Delaware, Ohio 
February 18, 1910 


YOUTHFUL ’CELLIST WINS AD- 
MIRERS 


Paulo Gruppe Does Excellent Work at 
the Sanborn Hall 


Not often are tne artists’ recitals 
of the School of Music given by such 
youthful musicians as was the one 
Thursday evening. Paulo Gruppe, 
the young ‘cellist, won many admirers 
by his excellent work at Sanborn Hall 
last night. The audience showed 
hearty appreciation of the work done 
by Mr. Gruppe last night. His pro- 
gram was one admirably _ selected 
for the occasion and the numbers were 
given in a most artistic manner. 

Mr. Gruppe seemed to have mas- 
tered toe art of bringing out exquisite 
tone and expression from his instru- 


ment. His interpretation was rare, 
and he carried his audience with him 
throughout the program. His tech- 


nical ability was well brought out in 
the heavier numbers while his artistic 
musical temperament was shown in 
the quieter and lighter pieces. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


November 27, 1909 


MR. GRUPPE’S RECITAL 


Mr. Paulo Gruppe, a young violon- 
cellist, made his first appearance nere 
last evening in Mendelssohn Hall. He 
expected to have the co-operation of 
a pianist, Mr. Socias, but, owing to 
his sudden indisposition, Mr. Gruppe 
had the whole responsibility of the 
concert on his shoulders. He played 
an elaborate program, comprising a 
sonata by Locatelli, Boellmann’s sym- 
phonic variations, Dvorak’s violoncello 
concerto, and smaller pieces by Saint- 
Saens, Faure and Popper. Mr. Gruppe 
has an excellent tone and plays in un- 
commonly pure intonation. His style 
is free and artistic. 


PRESS COMMENTS 








KANSAS CITY TIMES 


February 15, 1910 


PAULO GRUPPE, ’'CELLIST, 
PLAYED 


The Young Dutch Musician Was the 
Guest of the Musical Club 


The Kansas City Musical Club was 
fortunate in naving for its guest Paulo 
Gruppe, the ‘cellist, at the regular 
meeting of the club in All Souls 
Church yesterday afternoon. 

It would be regrettable if on a fu- 
ture visit Mr. Gruppe did not arrange 
for a wider hearing in this city, for he 
is a young ‘cellist of unusual charm 
and ability and the ‘cello is an in- 
strument only too rarely heard here. 
Mr. Gruppe has a tone of full power 
and plays with a delightful spontaneity 
of expression. His phrasing in ‘Kol 
Nidrei,’’ by Max Bruch, showed a fine 
appreciation of melody and Popper’s 
“Vito” and ‘‘Tarantelle’’ were an ex- 
nibition of polished technique and the 
gay spirits of youth, a combination 
much rarer than the conventional dig- 
nity and simple tunefulness with which 
he played ‘“‘Le Cygne.” 


NEW YORK HERALD 


November 27, 1909 


DEBUT OF A DUTCH 'CELLIST 


Owing to the indisposition of Mr. 
Bienvenido Socias, pianist, who was to 
have played last night in Mendelssohn 
Hall with Mr. Paulo Gruppe, a Dutch 
‘cellist, the latter gave, instead of the 
program announced, a recital of ‘cello 
music that greatly pleased toe audi- 
ence. 

With the assistance of Mr. Max 
Herzberg at the piano, Mr. Gruppe 
played a Locate!li sonata, a concerto 
of Dvorak and smailer pieces of Saint- 
Saens, Faure and Popper. Mr. Gruppe, 
who was heard here for the first time, 
has a good tone and plays well, espe- 
cia'ly in the Dvorak sonata. 


PAULO GRUPPE IN DETROIT 


The following are two interesting 
notices regarding Paulo Gruppe’s re- 
cent appearance in Detroit: 

Herr Gruppe, the renowned ‘cellist, 
who was the star attraction at the 
Artist Series at the Church of Our 
Fatner, on Monday evening, proved tu 
be a player of distinguished merit. 
His tone was rich and full, and he 
displayed much brilliancy.—Detroit 
Saturday Night, February 12, 1910. 


Gruppe is a modest appearing young 
man of great ability and abundant 
technic. He has acquired a mastery 
over the mechanical difficulties of the 
instrument which many veterans are 
striving for. The charm of his play- 
ing and his personal winsomeness 
gained him an instant hearing wita 
ne Sudience.—Detrott News, February 
, 1910. 


GRUPPE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Gruppe’s appearance in Phila- 
delphia, at a concert given by the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association on 
January 24, was one of the interesting 
features of the season. The Philadel- 
— Evening Bulletin commented 
thus: 


The first appearance in this city of 
Paulo Gruppe, a young Dutch ’cellist, 
was another interesting feature of tne 
concert. He appears to be scarcely 
more than eighteen years of age, and 
he showed remarkable skill of execu- 
tion in Boellmann’'s ‘Variations Sym- 
phoniques” and in _ selections from 
Gabriel Faure and Saint-Saens. His 
rendering of Popper’s ‘Vito,’ played 
as an encore, was perhaps his most 
enjoyable performance. 


Kansas City Times Star 


March 5, 1910 


THE GRUPPE RECITAL 


Many Were Charmed by the Young 
Dutch ’Cellist Last Night 


One of the most enjoyable musical 
events of the season was the introduc- 
tion to a representative Kansas City 
audience in Casino Hall last night, of 
Paulo Gruppe, the Dutca ‘cellist. 

Faulo Gruppe, a son of the Dutch 
painter, Chas. P. Gruppe, has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for artistic de- 
veiopment in his acquaintance since 
childhood with the individuals and 
traditions of the vivid intellectual life 
of Holland, only such a chance could 
account for the remarkable maturity 
of nis performance; for in years he is 
still a boy with all the personal charm 
of an enthusiastic student untouched 
by the considerable public success 
that has already come to him in Eu- 
rope and America, yet it is not so 
much the acquisition of a technique 
which would be considered brilliant 
were it exhibited by a concert artist 
of many years’ experience, as ais fine 
musical instinct and understanding, 
which gives him a distinguished posi- 
tion among the ‘cellists of to-day. 

A group of Locatelli numbers was 
an excellent opportunity for becoming 
acquainted with his technical and in- 
terpretative powers. The Adagio was 
a marvel of careful reading and deli- 
cate execution. The Allegro was an 
example of sustained rich tones and 
in the minuet his double-stopping would 
have been a fine achievement on a vio- 
lin and was much more remarkable on 
the more exacting ‘cello. Tne purity 
of tone in the higher octaves was in 
evidence in this number when harmon- 
ics and stopped notes ran in almost in- 
distinguishable sequence. Mr. Gruppe, 
with Miss Simmons at the piano, gave 
an impressive reading of Grieg’s A 
minor sonata, which could only have 
been improved by a little more sub- 
ordination of the piano part. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Two American Pianists Are Early Birds to Catch the Worm of 
London Popularity at Outset of Spring Season—Millions 
and a Title for Pavlova’s Colleagues in Russia—Elaborate 
Cosmopolitan Season of Opera for Brussels Exposition—La 
Scala Problem Temporarily Solved Once More—When is a 
Viennese Band Not a Viennese Band ?—Suicide Has Charms 
to Soothe the Italian Opera-Singer’s Breast—Lady Halle 
Reaches Her Seventy-First Birthday. 








F.RNEST SCHELLING introduced two 
unfamiliar original compositions to 
his London audience last week. They were 
“Fatalism” and “Wiligrad,” a nocturne. 
Placed between Schumann’s “Carnival” 
and the Schubert-Liszt “Serenade,” they 
fitted well into a program that opened with 
Vendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
Minor, followed by Beethoven’s “Appas- 


sionata” and the two Rhapsodies of 
Brahms, opus 79, and closed with the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Fantasy. Schelling’s playing At 


his two recitals last November was still 
fresh in the memory of the London public, 
and it was an audience of large dimensions 
and marked cordiality that he faced at the 
first of his two Spring appearances. 

Old and new settings of Elizabethan and 
seventeenth century lyrics enabled John 
Coates to make his last program one of 
the most interesting and perhaps the most 
successful of the recitals he has been giv- 
ing since his return to England from ap- 
pearances on the Contirental concert stage. 
Composers ancient and modern fell out of 
the shuffle in the following order: 

Dr. Arne’s “Thou Soft-Flowing Avon,” 
Roger Quilter’s “O Mistress Mine” and 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind”; Fred- 
eric Austin’s setting of “It was a Lover 
and His Lass”; Richard H. Walthew’s 
“Come Away, Death” and “Heigho! the 
Wind and the Rain”; “Orpheus with His 
Lute,” by Eric Coates; Parry’s “Take, O 
Take Those Lips Away”; Dr. Arne’s 
“When Icicles Hang by the Wall”; Schu- 
bert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” and “Hark! Hark! 
the Lark!”; A Herbert Brewer’s “An 
dyll!”; “Though My Carriage Be but Care- 
less,” by Battison Haynes; “Phillida 
Flouts Me,’ composer’ unknown; C. S. 
Terry’s “I Loved a Lass”; Parry’s “Why 
So Pale and Wan?”; Ford’s “Since First 
I Saw Your Face”; Hamilton Harty’s 
“Now Is the Month of Maying”; an anony- 
mous lyric of 1614, “Have You Seen but 
a Whyte Lillie Grow?’; Hubert S. Ryan’s 
“The Clowne’s Song,” and an anonymous, 
“Come, Lassies and Lads.” Here are sug- 
gestions for our Elizabethan lyric recital- 
ists. 

Fresh from the Manhattan, John Mc- 
Cormack will taste the joys of a “welcome 
home” at the last Ballad Concert of the 
season in Altert Hall this Saturday. Rich- 
ard Buhlig’s clientéle over there heard the 
young Chicago pianist discuss César Franck 
and Debussy with his fingers at his recital 
last Friday. Edmund Burke, the Canadian 
basso, sang Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” 
and Granier’s “Hosanna” at an Albert Hall 
Sunday concert, at which Efrem Zimbalist, 
the Russian violinist, played Bruch’s 
“Scotch Fantasy” and Paganini’s “Hexen- 
tanz.” Sergius Kussewitzky, the Russian 
double-bass virtuoso, who now bids fair to 
become a conductor of distinction, con- 
ducted the London Symphony Orchestra 
in Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and gave 
Philip Emanuel Bach’s Concerto in D Ma- 
jor, as orchestrated by M. Steinberg, for 
the first time in England. He likewise in- 
troduced Scriabine’s “Poéme de |’Extase” 
—a composition for which Arthur Nikisch 
professes profound admiration. 

x * * 


USSIAN dancers, unlike the proverbial 
prophet, are quite as popular at home 
as abroad, and the Imperial Theater in St. 
Petersburg is realizing this fact in a prac- 
tical way just now. wo of its terpsicho- 
rean stars are about to take unto them- 
selves husbands and forsake the footlights. 
La Trefilova, whose reputation extends 
into many European countries outside of 
Russia, has tiptoed into the heart of a 
multi-millionaire named Solovieff. For 
breaking her contract she will be forced to 
pay a heavy forfeit, but that is of no con- 
sequence when millions are awaiting her. 
A more serious loss to the Imperial bal- 
let will be the marriage of Olga Préobra- 


jenskaja, who is one of several that rank 
with Pavlova. She, too, is known and ad- 
mired far beyond the borders of her native 
land, for the Russians have eclipsed the 
ballet dancers of all other countries of late 
years. Mlle. Préo—etc.—is shortly to be- 
come the Countess Subova, and, truly, no 
one can blame her for making the exchange 
of name, especially since she gets a title to 
boot. 

The pupils at the Imperial Ballet School 
are chosen from among children that are 





representing most of the foremost German 
opera houses and London. The two prin- 
cipal sopranos are Americans—Muinnie 
Saltzmann-Stevens, of Covent Garden, 
who will sing the Briinnhildes, and Maud 
Fay, of the Munich Court Opera, who is 
cast for Sieglinde. Others engaged are 
Louise Kirkby-Lunn, the English contral- 


to; Hertha Dehmlow, of Berlin; Anton 
Van Rooy, Ernest Van Dyck, Heinrich 
Hensel, Dr. Kuhn and Bender, both of 


Munich; Zador, Berlin’s Alberich, and va- 
rious lesser lights. 

Finally, on June 5, a company from the 
Imperial Operas of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow will begin a series of ten perform- 
ances of Russian works. Chaliapine and 
Smirnoff will be on hand again for Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Ivan the Terrible’ and 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor.” “Boris Godou- 
noff,” for which Chaliapine may be brought 
back to New York next season, is not on 
the list. A Russian ballet will produce 
“L’Oiseau de feu,” Tchérepine’s “Le Pa- 
villon d’Armide” and other works of their 
national composers. Pavlova and Mordkine 
are expected, but in any case there will be 
other principals who are not surpassed by 
the Metropolitan’s recent visitors. Vera 
Karalli and Mlle. Karavno and, of the 
men, Fokine and Mijinsky are among their 
country’s greatest. Mijinsky, who, in fact, 
is probably the most remarkable of them 





SCENE FROM “DER SCHLEIER DER PIERRETTE” 


“Der Schleier der Pierrette,” the new opera-pantomime by Ernst von Dohnanyi, 


the Hungarian pianist, has proved one of the season’s successes at the 
The scene here reproduced is the one in which the clown drinks his 
is Fraulein 
The novelty was recently reviewed in MusicAL AMERICA. 


Court Opera. 
death potion. 


Ackteé. 


The woman in the 


scene 


Dresden 


Tervani, the sister of Aino 





healthy and well-formed. They are ad- 
mitted at the age of nine and remain in 
training until they are sixteen if their tal- 
ent justifies it; then they make their début 
at one of the Imperial theaters in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow or Warsaw. At thirty- 
five they are pensioned off, and thus the 
stage is kept free from choreographic 


deadwood. 
* * * 


RUSSELS will be a new competitor 
with London and Paris this year for 
the Spring and early Summer attentions 
of opera lovers. The regular season at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, which, according 
to original plans, was to have closed last 
Friday, has been extended to May I5, so 
as to permit of the promised production of 
Galeotti’s “Dorise.” As the special Spring 
season arranged to contribute to the Ex- 
position gaities opens on May 9 with the 
arrival of the Monte Carlo singers, there 
will be no breathing-space between courses 
for the good people of the Belgian capital. 
Monte Carlo will send its scenery and 
its chorus along with the principal artists 
of its latest season and its chef d’orchestre, 
Léon Jehin. Between May 9 and 19 four 
of the Monte Carlo successes will be given 
—Massenet’s “Don Quixote” and Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” Raoul Gunsbourg’s “Le Vieil 
Aigle” and Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
these two as a double bill, the Gunsbourg 
opera consisting of one act only. The Mas- 
senet novelty and “Mefistofele” are both 
prima donna operas for Feodor Chaliapine, 
the big Russian basso. He will also sing 
Don Basilio in the “Barber,” in which 
Lydia Lipkowska will make her Brussels 
debut. Smirnoff, a third Russian, will have 
its leading tenor roles. 

Soon after their departure Wagner will 
take possession of the stage. For the com- 
plete “Ring” cycle Otto Lohse, the Tologne 
conductor, has been engaged to take com- 
mand of a company of Wagner singers 


all, created a sensation in Paris last Spring. 
He is only eighteen years old. 

Sut even with all these visitors about the 
home company at the Monnaie will not be 
idle, for during the latter part of May and 
first days of June the directors will give a 
cycle of the five Gluck operas, Strauss’s 
“Salomé” and Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” with Mary Garden as a ver- 
satile guest, and “Elektra,” with Mme. 
Friché in the name part, Claire Croiza as 
Clytemnestra and Marie Béral as Chrys- 


othemis. 
x * * 


HE custom of Anglicizing the names of 
foreign artists is making better head- 
way in England than in this country. 
Jacques Renard, the French ’ceilist, who 
has been connected with the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra in London for many years, was 
announced on a program the other day as 
“Mr. Jack Renard.” After this, what, asks 
the Musical News, is the objection to Dick 
Strauss, Jack Richter, Pete Mascagni, Ted 
Grieg and Harry Caruso? 
x * * 
UARANTEES for local opera are 
easier to get in Milan than in Phila- 
delphia. The citizens of the Italian city 
who have come to the aid of the munici- 
pality with substantial backing for La 
Scala’s next season can find little encour 
agement, nevertheless, in the box-office rec 
ord of the last few years at their country’s 
most famous temple of opera. 

For several years the receipts have been 
on the steady decline, and now the patience 
of certain influential music lovers who 
guaranteed the house against losses for a 
period of three years is exhausted, and 
they have intimated their intention not to 
come to its assistance again on the same 
terms. -New guarantors, fortunately, have 
come forward. According to figures that 
have been made public, there was a deficit 
two years ago of $8,800, which was out- 


distanced last year by a net loss of nearly 
$55,000—thanks to the heavy outlay at- 
tending the production of “Elektra”—while 
another large sum, though not so large as 
last season’s, will grace the wrong side of 
the ledger for this past Winter. The an- 
nual expenses are estimated at about $220,- 
000, a modest sum from the New York 
point of view. To the competition of opera 
seasons in other theaters is attributed part 
of the blame for the falling off of sub 
scriptions. 
* * * 
HEN is a Viennese band not a Vien- 
nese band? The answer suggested 
by the Musical News is, “When it per- 
forms in England.” It seems. that in the 
course of a recent lawsuit in England the 
fact was brought to light that not one 
member of a certain “blue Viennese band” 
popular in dance circles was a foreigner 
the members were all Englishmen, many of 
them hailing “fra’ Yorkshire,” which, when 
you stop to think it over, can’t very well 
ke considered Viennese. 

The metamorphosis is easily accom- 
plished. A little grease-paint and a blue 
costume and your plain John Brown be- 
comes Herr Bruni. The reason given for 
this policy—a policy that is found profitable 
in this country as well—is that English 
people do not think their musical brethren 
can play wild Hungarian or dreamy Vien- 
nese waltzes of the approved type with a 
proper sense of their “atmosphere.” The 
facts of the case go to prove once more 
the gullibility of the public, whatever its 
nationality. 





* * * 


INCE returning to his native Italy from 
Chicago, Ernesto Consolo, the pianist, 
has had ample proof of the lofty position 
he holds in the estimation of his country- 
men. His public appearances through the 
Winter have been numerous, and recently 
his work at the Verdi Conservatory in 
Milan reached a climax in three sonata 
programs, in which he and Enrico Polo, 
violinist, played the entire ten violin and 
piano sonatas of Beethoven. 
x * x 
W ITH a public career of over sixty-four 
years behind her, Lady Hallé cele- 
brated her seventy-first birthday a_fort- 
night ago. By virtue of her long associa- 
tion with the music life of England and 
her marriage with an English husband, 
she is now regarded with an air of pro 
prietorship by the people of the country of 
her adoption. 

Although she received no encouragement 
from her parents, who wished her to be- 
come a pianist, Wilma Neruda began to 
play the violin as soon as she could walk. 
As a child of four she practised in secret, 
but one day her father discovered her re- 
treat, and thereafter he gave as much at- 
tention to the development of his little 
daughter’s gifts as the exigencies of a busy 
musician’s life permitted. At seven she 
made her first appearance in public at 
Jansa’s concert in Vienna, playing one of 
Bach’s violin sonatas. 

Sixty-one years ago, the London Daily 
Telegraph recalls, she commenced her long- 
enduring connection with England’s music 
world. Her début was made with the Phil- 
harmonic Society in June, 1849, when she 
played one of the de Beriot concertos. It 
was not until after an interim of twenty 
years, during which she had become Mme. 
Norman-Neruda, that she again visited 
London. Vieuxtemps, with some difficulty, 
persuaded her to remain there during the 
Winter to lead the quartet at the Monday 
Popular Concerts at the old St. James’s 
Hall. She became so popular that the 
Chappells engaged her for each ensuing 
season. 

“When people shall have heard her play 
they will not think so much of me,” was 
what Joseph Joachim said one day at an 
early stage of her career, while Hans von 
Biilow named her “the violin fairy.” 

In 1896, shortly after the death of her 
second husband, Sir Charles Hallé, a com- 
mittee, of which King Edward, then 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Prince of Wales, was president, organized 
a public subscription in honor of Lady 
Hallé. The crowned heads of Sweden and 
Denmark, and many prominent statesmen 
and musicians were members of the com- 
mittee. From the proceeds of the fund 
raised the title deeds of a palazzo at Asolo, 
near Venice, were turned over to Lady 
Hallé by the royal president at Marlbor- 
ough House. Five years later Queen 
Alexandra, one of her warmest admirers, 
bestowed upon her the title of Violinist to 
the Queen. She is now planning to pub- 
lish a book of reminiscences. She last vis- 
ited America eleven or twelve years ago. 
oe 
WEDEN’S Royal Academy of Music 
made several notable additions to its 
list of foreign members at its last session. 
Sigrid Arnoldson and_ Ellen Gulbranson, 
the opera singers; Charles M. Widor, 
Vincent d’Indy and Claude Debussy, of 
Paris; Carl Goldmark, the veteran com- 
poser, and Felix W eingartner, of Vienna, 
and Adolph Landberger, of Munich, were 
the chosen ones. The academy was estah- 
lished in 1771 by Gustave III. Its avowed 
object has been to encourage achievement 
in music. There are almost eighty mem- 
bers, of whom twenty are women, and they 
are empowered to elect foreign members to 
the number of fifty in all. Only the native 
members have the right to vote for new 
members. 
x * * 
WHEN Elvira de Hidalgo cut short her 
Monte Carlo engagement to hasten 
her premature Metropolitan début, Direc- 
tor Raoul Gunsbourg cast about for a 
colorature soprano to fill the gap until the 
belated return to Europe of Lydia Lipkow- 
ska. His choice singled out from unnum- 
bered availables Alice Zeppilli, erstwhile of 
the Manhattan, latterly of the Paris Opéra 
Comique. For her début at the music-lov- 
ing Prince of Monaco’s Opera Zeppilli was 
given the role of Violetta, whose tenor- 
lover in this case was Dimitri Smirnoff, 
who is one of the Metropolitan’s Russian 
acquisitions for next season, while the bar- 
itone father was Titta Ruffo. The obliging 


French correspondents report “ovation 
after ovation.” 
Meanwhile, another ex-Manhattanite, 


Amadeo Bassi, has been strengthening his 
grip on La Scala’s public by his singing of 
Vasco de Gama in Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
caine. And again Le Monde Artiste re- 
cords “recall after recall.” 
x * * 
TWO Italian opera singers have tried to 
shuffle off this mortal coil within the 
past month. One is Eugenia Petrowska, 
one of the eight Valkyries at La Scala. 
She chose poisoning as the pleasantest 


route. The other is a baritone named Fer- 
ruccio Corradetti, who was engaged for 
the Florence production of Leoncavallo’s 
new opera, “Malbruk.”* Gas asphyxiation 
appealed to him, but one of his fellow 
singers chanced to drop in to see him and 
found him still living, though unconscious 
Both of the would-be suicides are now on 
the road to recovery. Disappointment in 
love is offered as the excuse in both cases. 
* 

DN LORENZO PEROSI, one of Italy’s 

priest-composers, has been visiting 
Paris as a prima donna conductor and in- 
terpreter of his own works. At the Troca- 
déro this week he has been directing the 
performances of his latest oratorio, “Dies 
ista,” which aroused enthusiasm among the 
Neapolitans in February. He has also 
given one of his symphonies, the one he 
has named “A Florence,” because it was 
inspired by the poetry of Dante’s city. 

*” 


ONE of the violin collections most fa- 
mous among connoisseurs, the Had- 
dock collection, is soon to be dispersed and 
placed on the market. This collection, 
which includes the “Emperor” Stradivar- 
ius, was made by the late George Had- 
dock, whose career as a violinist and 
teacher was a long and active one. A pu- 
pil of Vieuxtemps, he was a conspicuous 
figure in England’s concert world some 
fifty years ago. J. L. H. 


ANNA OTTEN’S SUCCESS 








American Violinist Coming to the Front 
in Berlin 

Anna Otten, the violinist, is coming rap- 
idly to the front. In Berlin, on February 
18, she gave a concert at the Beethoven 
Saal, playing two concertos—the E Flat 
Major of Mozart and the D Major of 
Brahms—as well as the Rondo Capricci- 
oso, by Saint-Saéns. She had the assistance 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. She re- 
ceived unusually excellent notices in the 
Berlin papers, Lokalanzeiger, Staatsbiirger- 
seitung, Norddeutscher Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, Signale fiir die Musikalische Welt 
and Der Montag. Almost all of her critics 
spoke of the peculiarly musical quality and 
warmth of her soft tones, especially in 
cantilena passages. Her playing is said to 
be very sympathetic and to show substan- 
tial musical development. Her technic is 
thoroughly developed; and the reliability 
of her memory absolute. 

There was a certain severity in her per- 
formance of the Brahms well in keeping 
with the work. Her girlish appearance, to- 
gether with her high artistic development, 
made a marked and unusual impression. 


REPEATS EUROPEAN 
TRIUMPHS AT HOME 


Olga Steeb Convinces Los Angeles 
Audience of Her Extraor- 
dinary Talent 


Los AnGeELEs, April 6.—The most inter- 
esting musical event of the week here was 





the recital by Olga Steeb, a-Los Angeles 
girl, who has received remarkable com- 
mendations from European critics. Judg- 


ing from the recital mentioned, they were 
certainly fully deserved. Miss Stee) is 
still in her ’teens, and so cannot be said to 


have arrived at her full artistic stature, 
but she plays with a claritv and certainty 
that are delightful. 

She opened her program with the Bach- 
Busoni Prelude and Fugue in E Flat, a 
work that would test the technic of any 
pianist. Miss Steeb came through with fly- 
ing colors. Her grasp of the many diffi- 
culties of the piece was extraordinary, and 
her interpretation gave evidence of a strong 
personality. In Mozart, Beethoven, Ra- 
meau, Chopin and Liszt the impression of 
a virile and poetic temperament was 
deepened. In short, Miss Steeb is a pian- 
istic personality to be reckoned with. 

After resting here a time Miss Steeb 
probably will be heard in the East. And 
with her technical equipment, tempera- 
mental personality and absence of affecta- 
tion she will go far, if her coming years 
are properly managed. 

Under its new management, the Gamut 
Club is making great progress in its busi- 
ness as well as social and musical affairs. 
About one hundred new members have 
been added recently, report says, and the 
finances are being wcrked to a firm foot- 
ing. Last Wednesday night there was a 
program offered to women guests of the 
club, after the regular monthly dinner, at 
which W. L. Hubbaid, the Chicago critic; 
Will Chapin, the artist, and Judge Bordwell 
were heard in interesting talks. The pro- 
gram was furnished by Adelaide Gosnell, 
a fourteen-year-old pianist of much tal- 
ent; Oskar Seiling, violinist, and Gage 
Christopher, bass. 

Friday night last J. N. Whybark’s “Edu- 
cational Choral Society” gave a concert at 
Blanchard Hall. It was assisted by two 
clubs of his a) ag from Whittier. The 
soloists were Mrs. E. Wiseman, so- 


prano; A. Miller, tenor, and Ethel Cole- 
man, soprano. Mrs. Carpenter was accom- 
panist. Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
was the leading number. The same eve- 
ning Mrs. Mary L. Reed was heard in re- 
cital at the Woman’s clubhouse, assisted 
by Maurice Koopman, ’cellist. 

Abraham Miller, director of the First 
Mu. E. Church choir, Pasadena, presented 
the “Hymn of Praise” on two Sunday 
evenings recently in such a manner as to 
win many compliments. W. F. G. 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink Warmly Re- 


ceived by Large Audience 


Mi_twaukKegE, April 18.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was accorded a most welcome re- 
ception by Milwaukee music lovers when 
she made her appearance last week at the 
Pabst Theater under the auspices of Mrs. 
Clara Bowen Shepard. Her audience was 
large and very enthusiastic throughout the 
entire program. 

The concert began with a group of Men- 
delssohn songs, of which the spirited 
“Italien” was perhaps the most liked. Fol- 
lowing these came a group by Schubert, 
the rendition of which was delightful. Then 
came three numbers by Brahms, “Sappische 
Ode” and “Von ewiger Lieber” impressing 
the audience most favorably, while the 
humorous little “Wiegenlied,” by Stein, 
moved the hearers to genuine enthusiasm. 
A group of five English ballads, of which 
Margaret Lang’s “Irish Love Song” and 
Chadwick’s gay and clever “Danza” were 
particularly well given, closed the pro- 
gram. Mme. Schumann-Heink was ably 
assisted by Mrs. Katherine Hoffman at the 
piano. M. N. S. 


Orchestra Helps Milwaukee 
Society to Celebrate 
MitwauKkeg, April 18—The Milwaukee 
Musical Society recently celebrated its six- 
tieth anniversary and the centennial of 
Schiller’s birth at a concert given in the 
Pabst Theater, in conjunction with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. 
The program opened with the “Meister- 
singer” prelude, by the Thomas Orchestra, 
directed by Frederick Stock. Liszt’s setting 
of the “Thirteenth Psalm” and David's 
“Prayer in Sadness and Distress” followed, 
and received a first rendition in Milwau- 
kee by the club chorus under the direction 
of Professor Hermann Zeitz. As expected, 
the rendition of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony by one of the world’s best orches- 
tras, led by a Beethoven interpreter of 
Frederick Stock’s prominence, was _per- 
fection itself. M. N. S. 
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PROUD OF HER EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS 


Pauline Donalda, Formerly of the Manhattan, Has Met With Extraor- 
dinary Success Both in Opera and Concert—Her Recent 
Triumphant Tour of Her Native Canada 


Pauline Donalda, the young Canadian 
soprano, who three years ago was one of 
the mainstays of the Manhattan Opera 
House, has of late been scoring successes 
of a phenomenal nature in Europe, both 
on the operatic stage and the concert plat- 
form. So eager have European audiences 
been to enjoy the beauties of her art that 
she has had no leisure to return to her 
native country otherwise than on a flying 
trip. Scarcely more than a month ago she 


began a triumphal tour through Montreal, 
Ottawa and Quebec, being féted at every 
opportunity, and on Wednesday, April 13, 
she again departed for England, there to 
remain for some time to come. 

One of Mme. Donalda’s most notable 
concerts in Canada was that in which she 
sang before Earl and Lady Grey. Her 
lovely voice and her irresistible charm o 
personality quickly captivated every one of 
her numerous and distinguished hearers. 
With one voice they besought her to re- 
turn again next year at all costs. Similar 
demonstrations of enthusiasm occurred in 
Quebec, where she appeared at the Vice- 
regal reception. 

“Tt is of my English triumphs, however, 
that I am particularly proud,” declared the 
singer to a representative of MuSICAL 
America on the eve of her departure from 
New York for Europe. “There I have sung 
in concert and oratorio under such con- 
ductors as Cowen and Hans Richter. At 
the Birmingham Festival last Fall I sang 
in Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust,” assum- 
ing the rdle of Marguerite. Herr Richter 
was most delighted, and after the per- 
formance he gave me a large autograph 
picture of himself, with the statement that 
its recipient was the very best Marguerite 
he had ever seen or heard. I also sang 
Esther in a production of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Athalie.” He congratulated me very heart- 
ily at another time on my ability to sing 
Mozart as he should be sung, and at one 
concert he positively made me nervous by 
his ill-concealed expressions of pleasure 
while I was in tke midst of a number. 
Mrs. Richter, too, was most charming in 
the encouragement she gave me. 

“IT should not forget to mention that | 
had the honor of appearing with Busoni in 
London, at Albert Hall. At Brighton they 
compared me to Patti and Alboni, and they 
were equally complimentary to me at Liv- 
erpool, where, by the way, I am to appear 
again next Spring; also at the Chappel 
Ballad concerts in London, and in my own 
concert in Queen’s Hall, where Nikisch 
conducted. I have not confined myself to 
England altogether, though, and last May 
I took a long trip through Russia.” 

Mme. Donalda is one of the few artists 
who is equally at home in opera and con 
cert, though she admits that the latter 
makes the greater demands of the two on 
the singer’s vocal abilities. Her concert 
programs include operatic selections for 
which she always finds much demand, but 
she is also familiar with the best in song 
literature. Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
and Strauss figure prominently among her 
offerings, and it is gratifying to relate that 
she is one of those few concert-givers to 


whom Grieg is not a sealed book. The 
thoroughness of her training is manifest 
in the fact that she can cope with music of 


" ~ 


| 





= 
on one occasion a mati playing on this 
peculiar instrument, surrounded by an 
audience of about forty persons. He as- 
sured me that sometimes he was able to 
move his audience to tears.” 





Buffalo Chorus’ Gift to Director 


Burrato, N. Y., April 18—At the close 
of last week’s rehearsal of the Clef Club 
at the Elmwood Studio, the members pre- 
sented a purse of gold to Alfred Jury, of 
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PAULINE DONALDA 


such antithetical properties as that of 
“Martha” and “Salome.” 

Mme. Donalda’s husband is Paul Seveil- 
hac, formerly of the Manhattan Opera 
House. He has been highly successful in 
Paris, having created the role of Petro- 
nius in Jean Nougués’s “Quo Vadis,” and 
having sung it eighty-six times since last 
November. He is also to create the part of 
Jokanaan in Marriott’s setting of “Sa- 
lomé.” 





The Musical Madangs 


“The Madangs are a very musical race, 
and possess many musical instruments,” 
writes Dr. Charles Hose, an explorer of 
the country of these Borneo natives, who 
have been practically unknown to civili- 
zation except as the result of their many 
warlike raids. “Among their instruments,” 
continues the doctor in an article in Travel 
and Exploration, “are a sort of reed or- 
gan, a banjo, gongs and drums, a bamboo 
harp and a nose flute. The nose flute is an 
instrument made of bamboo on which the 
person plays not in the usual way, with his 
lips, but with his nose. I remember seeing 


No. 212 Highland avenue, their director, 
who has so successfully conducted the re 
hearsals and concerts of the club for the 
last four years. Mrs. H. H. Little, of No. 
56 Norwood avenue, made the presentation 
in behalf of the 220 members of the club 
The action of the club was a genuine sur- 
prise to Mr. Jury, as he told them in the 
few remarks with which he acknowledged 
their gift. 


Returns After Five Years of European 
Success 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 18.—After 
five years spent in Italy and England, where 
he met with fine success in both opera and 
oratorio, Henry Gurney, the tenor, has re 
turned to this city, at No. 3221 Mt. Pleasant 
street, and is in the midst of a large num- 
ber of Spring engagements. He is the solo- 
ist of two of the largest churches in Wash- 
ington. 





Hans Gregor, director of the Berlin Ko- 
mische Oper, has been offered the position 
of General Intendant of both the Opera 
and the Municipal Theater in Frankfort-on 
Main. 


PIANIST SCHBLLING 
WINS LONDON FAVOR 


Talented American Artist Reveals 
Remarkable Powers of 
Interpretation 


Lonpon, April 9.—The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra brought forward a very 
interesting program Monday evening, under 
the baton of the famous double-bass play- 
er, Sergius Kussewitzky. It was arranged 
as follows: 

Overture, “Egmont,” Beethoven; Symphony in 
F, No. 8, Beethoven; Concerto in D major, Phil. 
Em. Bach, orchestrated by M. Steinberg (first 
performance in England); “Le Poéme de 1’Ex- 
tase,’ Scriabine (fir.t performance in England). 

The new work from the pen of Scriabine 
is a shining example of the possibilities of 
the modern school. It possesses atmosphere, 
climaxes, and, best of all, 
Mr. Kussewitzky acquitted 


well-planned 
much subtlety. 
himself well. 
Ernest 
Tuesday, offering the following program: 


Schelling was again with us 


Mendelssohn, Prelude and Fugue, E minor; 
Beethoven, Sonata, op. 57, Appassionata; Brahms, 
Two Rhapsodies, op. 79; Schumann, Carnaval, op 
9; Schelling, ‘“‘Fatalisme,’’ ‘‘Wiligrad’’ (Noc 
turne); Schubert-Liszt, Serenade; Mendelssohn 
Liszt, “‘Sommernachtstraum” Fantaisie, 


The talented American pianist and com- 
poser earned the good opinion of the press 
by his fine exposition of works on his pro- 
gram rather than the putting forward of 
himself. On this score alone he deserves 
much, and seems to be appreciated for it. 

At the concert given by Mr. Mason’s 
choir a young composer made a very favor 
able impression. This was Mr. von Holst 
with his Somerset Rhapsody, for orchestra. 
He seems to possess the power of saying 
something and also to have something to 
say. 

lwo American artists, Fielding Roselle 
and Lucie Mawson, gave an_ interesting 
musicale of songs and pianoforte works, 
respectively, at their studio Friday after- 
noon. Miss Roselle’s interpretation of six 
songs by Hugo Wolf was particularly note- 
worthy. Her diction was quite in keeping 
with Wolf’s idea of that art. 

To-day Dr. Strauss conducts his “Don 
Juan” and “Tod und Verklarung” at the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony concert. Friday 
next Richard Buhlig will give a modern 
program at Steinway Hall. Mr. Schelling 
announces his second recital for next Tues 
day. This will be devoted to Chopin. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


Final Kneisel Concert in Providence 

Provipence, April 14.—The last concert 
in the series given here by the Kneisel 
Quartet took place Friday evening at Me- 
morial Hall, before a large audience, Ar- 
thur Ware Locke, pianist, assisting the 
quartet. The program consisted of selec- 
tions from Ischaikowsky, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Brahms and Schubert. The 
Tschaikowsky Quartet, op. 22, was played 
with brilliancy, while Mendelssohn’s “Can- 
zonetta” and Beethoven’s “Cavatina” were 
rendered with great delicacy. All the num 
bers were warmly applauded. G. F. H. 
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WASHINGTON PIANIST 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


Mme. Von Unschuld Interests Audi- 
ence with an Inviting Program 
in Mendelssohn Hall 


Marie Von Unschuld, president of the 
Von Unschuld University of Music in 
Washington and formerly a court pianist 
to the Queen of Roumania, ventured upon 
a demonstration of her powers before a 
small but applausive audience in Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. Of course, it is an old story that it 
is far easier to delight royal personages of 
any nation than New York music critics, 
but Mme. Von Unschuld actually succeeded 


in interesting—if not exactly overwhelming 
—some of them. She is a pianist of some 
really excellent qualities, and a few others 
not altogether so excellent. She is not 
likely to despoil the acknowledged sov- 
ereigns of the instrument of their laurels, 
but neither is she one of those innumerable 
“artists” whose memory the hardened con- 
certgoer so frequently and gladly consigns 
to darkness and endless oblivion. She 
played an agreeably varied program, be- 
ginning with the “Moonlight” Sonata, end- 
ing with Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhapsody, and 
containing between these two extremities 
Schumann’s “Kinderscenen,” MacDowell’s 
E Minor Polonaise, the Schubert-Liszt 
“Erlking,” Debussy’s “Réverie,” a Chopin 
Prelude, the Paganini-Liszt “Echo Study” 
and a Delibes trifle. She also granted a 
couple of extras. 

Mme. Von Unschuld plays with all the 
assurance and the aplomb of a veteran pro- 
fessor. Few would guess, however, the 
amazing muscular power in so apparently 
frail a person. But in the “Erlking,” in 
the Hungarian Rhapsody and in the last 
movement of the Beethoven Sonata her 
vigor fairly set the piano rocking. Yet it 
was not pounding, and she did not force 
her tone beyond the limits of beauty. In 
pianissimo passages, on the other hand, 
she showed herself able to produce tone of 
fine singing quality and delicate beauty of 
color. In mezzo forte, curiously enough, it 
is not free from dryness. She does not 
consistently exhibit the necessary prudence 
in the management of the pedal in cli- 
maxes, with the result that a perfect clear- 
ness is not always in evidence. But at 
other times her technical facility is most 
remarkable, her fingers are nimble and her 
wrists light. It is a pity that she is the 
victim of such excessive mannerisms, whic’ 
rob her work of indispensable qualities of 
repose. It is not necessary to swing one’s 
arms and rock about like a see-saw in 
playing softly. 

Mme. Von Unschuld is not without 
poetic and imaginative qualities, as her 
rendering of some of the Schumann pieces 
showed, Some were done better than others 
in this respect, but the general result was 
pleasing. On the whole she was at her very 
best in the Liszt number, which displayed 
her remarkable mechanical dexterity to best 
advantage. ra. F... ¥. 








Lincoln A. Wagenhals, the New York 
theatrical manager, who returned from an 
European trip April 12, remarked that in a 
performance of “The Merry Widow” in 
Rome he had heard a wonderful soprano in 
the person of the prima donna, Mme. 


D’Oré. He expressed surprise that no 
American impresario had “discovered” 
Mme. D’Oré and brought her to this 
country. 


BEGINNINGS OF OPERA 





Costly Magnificence of an Early “Pre- 
monitory Symptom” 


As compared with other forms of enter- 
tainment and education in the theater, 
grand opera is a comparatively recent in- 
stitution, writes Frederick J. Haskin in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. It is true that the 
Greeks are supposed to have recited their 
tragedies to a sort of chant, and that the 
Romans did likewise, but opera as we know 
it had its birth in the sixteenth century. 
Of course, it did not spring full grown, 
like Minerva, from the brow of some Jove- 
like composer, but was preceded by what 
have been termed “premonitory symptoms,” 
one of the most interesting of which was a 
grand ballet organized by the Piedmontese 
violinist known as Balthasar de Beau- 
joyeux. 

This ballet he called “Circe ou le ballet 
comique de la Reine,” and it was given Sun- 
day, October 15, 1581, in the Palais du Petit- 
Bourbon, in honor of the marriage of the 
queen’s sister. The plot of this “premoni- 
tory symptom” is of interest in compari- 
son with the elaborate stories of present- 
day opera. A gentleman hastening to an- 
nounce the reign of peace and plenty to his 
Most Christian Majesty is waylaid by 
Circe, and by her changed into a lion. Half 
the gods and goddesses of Olympus try to 
liberate him, but all means fail until the 
royal word works the charm—all a very 
palpable compliment to the king. 

However crude this work may have been, 
our modern presentations do not approach 
it in the magnificent settings and the cost 
of this first production. The costumes 
were trimmed in solid gold and silver and 
the ornaments were real gems. The ancient 
chroniclers say that the cost of the produc- 
tion was 1,200,000 ecus. If this meant sil- 
ver ecus it amounted to $720,000; if gold, 
$1,200,000. All the Tetrazzinis, .vordicas, 
Melbas, Carusos, Slézaks and Farrars in the 
chorus could not total such a sum for a 
single performance. 

The world’s first simon-pure opera was 
“Dafne,” the libretto by Rinuccini and the 
music by Peri. The performance was given 
in Corsi’s palace, Florence, and the pro- 
duction, which was private, was either in 
1595 or 1597, authorities differing on this 
point. “Euridice,” with the libretto by 
Rinuccini and music by Peri and Caccini, 
is generally supposed to have been the first 
serious Italian opera given a public per- 
formance. This was at the Pitti palace, 
October 6, 1600, and the occasion was the 
marriage of Maria de Medici to Henry 
IV. of France. 





Roumanian Pianist’s American Début 


Rose Foxaneau, a Roumanian pianist and 
a protégé of Carmen Sylva, the Queen of 
Roumania, was announced to appear for 
the first time in America at Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, on the evening of April 
22. Her program included numbers by 
Beethoven, Scarlatti, Schumann, Brahms, 
Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Liszt and others. 





The operatic topic of the hour in Brus- 
sels is the first production of Pierre de 
Bréville’s “Eros Vainqueur,” at the Thé- 
atre de la Monnaie. 





Joan Manén, the Spanish violinist, has 
been meeting with great success in Scandi- 
navia. In Stockholm alone he gave five 
concerts. 
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ONE TOWN'S INTEREST 
IN CHORAL SINGING 


Newburyport, Mass., Responds 
Readily to the Efforts of Its 
Oratorio Society 


Newsuryport, Mass., April 18.—The 
Newburyport Choral Union—Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor—gave a stirring perform- 
ance cf Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila” 
before an audience which entirely filled 
City Hall last Tuesday evening. The solo- 
ists were Alice Lakin, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; Stephen Townsend, bari- 
tone, and Oscar L. Huntting, bass. The 
union also had the assistance of the Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra of fifty players, 
John W. Crowley, concertmaster. The eve- 
ning concert was preceded by an orchestral 
concert in the afternoon, given for the 
benefit of the choral union. 

This was the forty-first concert and the 
closing one of the fourteenth season of this 
organization, which numbers about 125 sing- 
ers. Considering the size of the city from 
which this society has to draw its singers, 
the quality of the work done by the union 
is significant as showing an unusual, even 
remarkable, interest on the part of the 
members and untiring work by Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer. The volume of tone in the pas- 
sages calling for such was at all times ade- 
quate, and in the lighter passages there was 
true regard for nuances and beautiful tone 
coloring. The work of the orchestra was 
also highly commendable, and none of the 
delicate and: thrilling effects of the over- 
tures, accompaniments and the bacchanal 
was neglected. Mr. Mollenhauer conduct- 
ed with authority and with discretion. 

Miss Lakin is a young singer who has 
recently come to America, and who has 
has had many engagements this season. 
She has been engaged for the entire 
month’s tour of the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, of which this was one of the early 
engagements. She has a mezzo voice of 
rich quality, which displays at times a 
sombre coloring, and this of itself gave 
added effect in the dialogues and duets 
with Samson and the High Priest. 

Mr. Murphy is one of the best known of 
the young Boston tenors, and has just been 
engaged to go to St. Bartholomew Cnurch, 
New York City, in the Fall. He will also 
accompany the Festival Orchestra through- 
out the coming Spring tour. Mr. Murphy 
was at all times a worthy Samson. His 
singing of the opening passages was beau- 
tiful in effect, the delicate touches con- 
trasting strikingly with the dramatic lines 
which followed in the second scene. Mr. 
Murphy was particularly successful in his 
dialogue and duet with Dalila in the second 
act, and especially so at the climax at the 
end of that act and during the closing pas- 
sages of the opera. 

Mr. Townsend, as the High Priest, sang 
with impressive dignity in the first act, and 
injected a singularly sinister, cruel mean- 
ing to the taunting lines addressed to Sam- 
son in the last act, dnd followed this with 
a beautiful and highly effective duet with 





: 


Dalila. Mr. Townsend was in excellent 
voice, and his work was distinctly grati- 
fying. 

Mr. Huntting has a sonorous and ex- 
pressive voice, and sang the bass parts 
with highly dramatic and convincing effect. 
He has appeared in this work a number 
of times, and always with success. He is 
one of Boston’s most satisfactory bass 
singers. He has been engaged for several 
of the concerts during the coming tour of 
the Festival Orchestra. 

The Newburyport Choral Union is one 
of several choral societies in cities near 
Boston which are under the direction of 
Mr. Mollenhauer, and, judging from the 
character of this concert, it is not surpris- 
ing that these societies flourish, for they 
unquestionably have much to do with the 
musical education and enjoyment of the 
public in the various cities. D. L. 


A NOTABLE TOUR OF MAINE 








Elizabeth Dodge, Soprano, Stirs En- 
thusiasm of Audiences and Critics 


Elizabeth Dodge, prima donna lyric so- 
prano, of New York, has just completed a 
most successful concert tour of the prin- 
cipal cities of Maine, giving programs in 
Portland, Bangor, Waterville and Augusta, 
assisted by Harriet A. Shaw, assistant 
harpist of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and other well-known Maine musi- 
cians. The tour was under the manage- 
ment of Osmond D. Hunt, of Newbury- 
port, Mass. 

The Maine papers say of Miss Dodge 
that she speedily proved herself a singer of 
high rank, possessed of a beautiful voice, 
ample technical equipment and artistic in- 
telligence and feeling. Her soprano is of 
pure quality, of wide range and great 
power, notably rich and mellow in the 
middle register, vibrant and penetrating in 
the upper, but never harsh; a beautiful 
vocal instrument, and under perfect con- 
trol. Miss Dodge knows her songs through 
and through, and sings them straight to the 
hearts of her audience. In the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia” the singer’s capabilities of 
coloratura singing were made manifest in 
profusion, her flexible voice ranging 
through all intricacies with assured ease 
and beauty of production. 


NOTED ARTISTS HEARD 








Interesting Series of “Wednesday Eve- 
ning Musicales” Given in New York 


The first of a series of three Wednesday 
evening musicales by Mrs. Elizabeth Rug- 
gles was given on April 13 at the residence 
of Martha Maynard, No. 17 West Tenth 
street. In this series of concerts the fol- 
lowing artists are to appear: Janet Spen- 
cer, Carolyn Beebe, Edouard Dethier, 
Florence Hinkle, Mme. Glesca Nichols, 
Herrick von Norden, Hans Kronold, Mar- 
tha Maynard, Adah Hussey, the Misses 
Hoyt (in costume), Hugh Allen, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Mrs. Elizabeth Ruggles at the 
piano. The program for the 13th was 
given by Mme. Glesca Nichols, contralto; 
the Misses Hoyt (in costume), Fred 
Wheeler, baritone. The program was both 
amusing and musically interesting. 





_ Charles Dalmorés is to sing Lohengrin 
in Wiesbaden during the Kaiser’s visit this 
Spring. 
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LANGENDORFF AND 
FANNING SOLOISTS 


Some Glorious Singing at Rubin- 
stein Club’s Third 
Concert 


The third private concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club, given at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on Tuesday evening, was dis- 
tinguished by the presence as soloists of 
Frieda Langendorff, the mezzo-soprano, 
and Cecil Fanning, the eminent young bari- 
tone. There was a very large audience on 
hand, and, as a matter of course, the great- 
est applause was for the work of the two 


Mme. Langendorff was heard first 
in the air, “Ah! Mon Fils,” from “Le 
Prophéte,” and subsequently in_ shorter 
songs by Hildach, Henschel, Salter, Strauss 
and MacDowell, and the “Habafiera” from 
“Carmen.” , She was in her very finest 
vocal shape, singing with a glorious wealth 
of luscious tone, backed up by that pro- 
found degree of emotionalism with which 
she is so superbly gifted. Fine as was her 
work at every moment throughout the 
evening, it was in the “Carmen,” the “Pro- 
phéte” and the MacDowell numbers that 
she gave most satisfaction. These are all 
widely different in their fundamental sen- 
timents, and in each the prima donna dis- 
played her wonderful versatility to best 
advantage. Her work will long be remem- 
tered by those who heard it. 

Mr. Fanning could hardly have been im- 
proved upon in his rendering of the solo 
portion of Stevenson’s “Viennese Sere- 
nade.” He poured out his rich and color- 
ful tones with lavishness, and he proved 
that in the complete mastery of the technic 
of his art he has few equals. It was most 
unfortunate that he could not have been 
heard in more than one number, as the 
attitude of the audience at its conclusion 
plainly showed. 

The chorus was heard to good advan- 
tage in numbers by Kieserling, Edwards, 
Foote, Cui, Saint-Saéns, Bizet and others 
and Hugo Riesenfeld’s orchestra played 





singers. 


compositions by Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Massenet and Gillet. W. R. Chapman con- 
ducted. 





Miss Showalter to Sing in Opera 


Edna Blanche Showalter, coloratura so- 
prano, made a very successful appearance 
at a concert of the Arion of Jersey City on 
Thursday, April 14, where she sang “Ah, 
fors’ é lui,” from “Traviata,” with orches- 
tra. Miss Showalter will make her first 
operatic appearance next Fall in Cincin- 
nati, where a new opera is to be produced 
at the Ohio Valley Exposition. There will 
be a double cast, and Miss Showalter is to 
alternate with Mme. de Pasquale. David 
Bispham and Walter Hyde are in the cast. 





Providence Choral Society Ends Season 


Provivence, April 14.—The Arion Club 
gave its closing concert in Infantry Hall 
Tuesday evening, before a large audience. 
The work produced was Haydn’s “The 
Creation.” Caroline Hudson, soprano; 
Arthur Clough, tenor, and Leveritt B. Mer- 
rill, basso, were soloists, and Arthur H. 
Ryder was organist. An able orchestra of 
local players assisted, and the whole was 
under the direction of Dr. Jules Jordon, 








ST. PAUL ORGANIST AND HIS NEW INSTRUMENT 














George H. Fairclough, Organist of St. John’s Episcopal Church, St. Paul, Seated at 
New $15,000 Instrument 


Sr. Paut, April 18—George H. Fair- 
clough, organist and choir director of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, is the man whose 
admirable musicianship brings forth the 
manifold delights of the new $15,000 organ 
recently installed there. The instrument is 
the first of its kind to be heard in the West. 
It has four keyboards, and embodies all 
modern improvements in organ building, 
including circular stop-keys and a system 
of swell boxes by means of which dynamic 
variations on every tone within the com- 


pass of the instrument are possible to the 
player. The action is easy, the resources of 
the organ responding readily to the light- 
est touch. With beautiful tone quality, re- 
markable variety in color and the advan- 
tage of every mechanical appliance, Mr. 
Fairclough produces orchestral effects with 
a minimum of effort. Organists of the city 
are enthusiastic in congratulating Mr. 
Fairclough upon having at his disposal so 
splendid an instrument upon a age to ex 
ercise his skill. da G &, 





the club’s regular conductor, who had the 
chorus up to a good mark. 

Miss Hudson sang with taste and sym- 
pathy. In “On Mighty Pens Uplifted Soars” 
she completely captivated the audience with 
her delicacy of phrasing and sweetness of 
voice. Mr, Clough, in the tenor role, sang 
brilliantly, and his aria, “In Native W orth,” 
was given a rendition which earned him 
unstinted applause. Mr. Merrill’s powerful 
voice showed to advantage in the basso 
role. This was the closing concert of the 


thirteenth season of the Arion Club. 
G. F. H. 





Mary Reno Pinney Gives Concert 

A concert which engaged a considerable 
number of prominent artists was given at 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, April 15, by 
Mary Reno Pinney, organist. Miss Pinney 
played two organ selections, opening the 


program, and after this Mrs. Frederick 
Gunther sang the Bach-Gounod “Father 
Most Holy,” accompanied by Miss Pinney 
and by John Cheshire, harpist. Mrs. Har- 
riet Foster, David Bispham and Mrs. Gun- 
ther then sang groups of songs, for which 
Miss Pinney and Woodruff Rogers played 
accompaniments. A large and warmly ap- 
proving audience succeeded in obtaining 
numerous extra numbers, 

| 


Stojowski in the Middle West 
Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent pian- 
ist and composer in charge of the piano 
department in Frank Damrosch’s Institute 
of Musical Art, gave piano recitals in De- 
troit, Mich., on April 19; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 20, and Evanston, IIl., April 22. 


A new «pianist named Eugene Holliday 
has been attracting attention in Leipsic. 





BROOKLYN CHORUS 
IN SECOND CONCERT 


R. Huntington Woodman’s Choral 
Club Assisted by Florence 
Hinkle, the Soprano 


The Woodman Choral Club, R. Hunting- 
Woodman, conductor, gave its second 
private concert at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on the evening of April 7. The 
Hinkle, so- 


ton 


club was assisted by Florence 


prano. There was also a string orchestra, 
and Mrs. Florence Brown Laskey played 
the accompaniments. The program was as 
follows: 


“The Time of Roses,’ * Woodman 

Songs, Bishop, “Should He Up- 
braid”; Dvérak, “Songs My Rothe. Taught Me”’; 
Rummel, ‘“Ecstasy’’; Russell, “Sunset”; Miss 
Hinkle. Aug uste Chapuis, “Pastorale”’; George 
A. Burdett, aN May Madrigal” (first time—dedi- 
cated to the Woodman Choral Club), Woodman 
Choral Club. Tschaikowsky, Andante Cantible, 
String Orchestra. David Stanley Smith, “Sum- 
mer Winds,’”’ Miss Hinkle and Woodman Choral 
Club. De Fontenailles, Cantata, “The Legend of 
Miana,’’ Miss Hinkle and Woodman Choral Club. 
Wagner, Quintet from “Die Meistersinger,” String 
Orchestra. Rubinstein (arr. Spielter), Romance; 
Offenbach (arr. Spicker), Barcarolle (“Contes 
d’Hoffmann”’), Woodman Choral Club. Songs, 
Farwell, “A Ruined Garden”; Salter, “Come to 


W. Berwald, 
Choral Club. 


the Garden, Love’’; Stephens, “Among the Sand- 
hills’; Woodman, “A_ Birthday”; Miss_ Hinkle. 
L. Denza, “The Girls of Seville,” Woodman 


Choral Club. 
Miss Hinkle’s voice filled the large audi- 


torium easily. She danced through the 
breezy coloratura of “Should He Upbraid” 
with light vocal step, and the exquisite 


beauty of her tone was heard to great ad- 
vantage in the favorite Dvorak song. She 
put spirit and uplift into the Rummel song, 
and sang Alexander Russell's “Sunset” 
with warmth and colorful tone. She inter- 
preted admirably the strongly contrasted 
dramatic and lyric aspects of Arthur Far- 
well’s “Ruined Garden,” and the brilliant 
“Birthday Song” of Woodman she was 
obliged to repeat. 

The chorus sang with good tone and pre- 
cision. The best choral work upon the 
program was David Stanley Smith’s “Sum- 
mer Winds,” which is of genuine musical 
quality, has some fancy and good melodic 
feeling and harmonic structure. The cli- 
max and close is, however, somewhat un- 
satisfactory. 

The cantata of De Fontenailles was well 
given, but raised the question as to why it 
is that composers of cantatas almost in- 
variably go to vague, flabby and _ senti- 
mental tales for their subjects instead of 
to the great poets. 

The Rubinstein Romance was enjoyed, 
though not in a very satisfactory version. 
The string orchestra played the Tschai- 
kowsky extremely well, but as an encore 
gave a waltz by Volkmann, playing it much 
too fast. There was a large audience, 
which greatly enjoyed the concert, and was 
enthusiastic in its applause. 





Buffalo Girl’s German Success 


BurraLo, April 14.—Ruth Lewis, daugh- 
ter of Judge George A, Lewis, of this city, 
made her operatic début in Germany last 
week with great success. Miss Lewis ap- 
peared in the roles of Azucena and Am- 
neris, She is engaged at the opera house 
in Halle for the next two seasons, 
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Instrumental music goes back but little 
more than three centuries. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries it was vocal music 
that was played on the instruments. In 
the church instruments were used to sus- 
tain the voice and to replace any parts that 
chanced to be wanting. It was not until 
the seventeenth century that it acquired a 
standing equal to that of vocal music which 
had previously been considered superior. 

When Bach was a youth some conductors 
directed by striking the measure with the 
foot, some by movements of the head, the 
arm or both arms, and some by striking 
with a roll of music or with a stick; those 
who played the violin generally used their 
bows. But at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century we see the harpsichord 
become the real conductor. Up to that time 
and for a considerable period later the con- 
ductor was seated. 

The master of the music at the Paris 
Opéra beat time with a long stick. Com- 
menting upon this, Rousseau said that the 
Paris Opéra was the only theater in which 
the measure was given without being fol- 
lowed; in other theaters the time was fol- 
lowed without being given. 

In Italy and in Germany the composer 
of a work directed its execution not by 
beating time, but at the harpsichord. This 
instrument was used for the same purpose 
in the churches in the seventeenth century. 

Philip Emmanuel Bach says: “The harp- 
sichord to which our predecessors con- 
fided the direction is able not only to sus- 
tain the accompaniment, but to hold the 
entire execution in accurate time. The 
sound of the harpsichord reaches the ears 
of all the instrumentalists, and I know 
that even ordinary players can be held to- 
gether admirably, thanks to the harpsi- 
chord. If any one is disposed to drag or 
to hurry, the Cembalo (Italian for harpsi- 


chord) immediately draws him back again 
into the proper movement.” 

The celebrated Mattheson, contemporary 
of Bach, found that he secured better re- 
sults by strengthening the orchestra or 
the chorus with the harpsichord instead of 
beating, striking, gesticulating or by move- 
ments of the eye. 

In performances of the grand operas two 
harpsichords were used, one for accom- 
panying, the other for directing. At con- 
certs only one was used. Handel used two 
in his orchestra, and Bach employed it not 
only in his secular works, but also in his 
sacred compositions, taking the instrument 
himself when directing his cantatas. 

Later, toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, a “time-beater” became the fash- 
ion, and, although we find the harpsichord 
in the orchestra, it was used merely to ac- 
company the recitatives or to support the 
orchestra. During the execution of “The 
Creation” in Vienna, in 1808, we see Kreut- 
zer seated at the harpsichord and Salieri 
directing the whole force of performers. 
By degrees the baton of the orchestra lead- 
er passed into the hands of violinists—for 
example, Rudolf, Kreutzer, Habeneck, Gi- 
rard, Pasdeloup, Richter, Nikisch, Laniou- 
reux, Colonne, Schuch, Svendsen and 
others. 

The bow, which certain conductors some- 
times employed, had the drawback of be- 
ing flexible and of offering some resistance 
to the air because of the hair attached to 
it. It was therefore replaced by a light 
stick about twenty inches in length. 

About the second half of the nineteenth 
century we find that pianists become di- 
rectors—for example, von Bilow, Wein- 
gartner, Siloti, Chevillard, Moszkowski, 
Cortot,, Busoni and others.—Translated 
from the French for The Musician. 





WIFE WANTS HIM BACK 


But Carl Jérn Declares Love Has Died 
and He’ll Live for Art Alone 


CieveLaNnp, April 13.—Carl Jérn’s wife 
wishes him to take her back. About a 
month ago this German tenor startled the 
world by announcing that he had yielded 
to his wife’s wish to obtain a divorce and 
become the wife of a Berlin dentist. Be- 
sides renouncing all claim to her, he made 
her a generous gift of money and the 
promise of an annuity. 

Yesterday Mr. Jorn, who is here with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, stated 
that he had received a letter from his wife, 
saying that she still loved him and wanted 
to return to him. He declared that he would 
not permit it. 

“My wife evidently does not realize,” he 
said, “that a man’s love can die. I would 
never consent to live with any one I had 
ceased to love. I count that a sin. 

“The applause of kings and queens di‘ 
not make my love for my wife swerve. 
Then she told me she loved another man. 
I could not believe it, but she insisted 
Finally love died. I gave her her freedom. 
I turned over $15,000 in cash, promised her 
an annuity of $4,000, gave her our Berlin 
home, valued at $12,000, and told her she 
could have a divorce. Certainly she can’t 
love me still, as her letters says. I shall 
live for art alone.” 





Gilibert Sails with Praise for Hammer- 
stein 


Avoiding the example set by Mary Gar- 
den and Giovanni Zenatello, Charles Gili- 
bert, the Manhattan Opera House baritone, 
sailed from New York on the French liner 
Provence, April 14, leaving behind only 
words of praise for Oscar Hammerstein. 
“Despite all the fuss that has been kicked 
up by a few singers,” said Mr. Gilibert, “it 
has always seemed to me that Mr. Ham- 
merstein is fair and reasonable and gener- 
ally mild of temper. He is a good man.” 





Daughter of Sir Herbert Tree Makes 
Grand Opera Début 
Lonpon, April 13.—Viola Tree, daughter 


of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, made her 
grand opera début yesterday at the Savoy 


Theater in the first of a series of matinée 
performances of Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euri- 
dice,” given by Marie Brema. Miss Tree 
sang Euridice to the Orfeo of Miss Brema. 
The opera was given an excellent produc- 
tion, and most worthily sung. Miss Tree 


disclosed an excellent soprano voice. 


OTTAWA CHORAL CONCERT 





Alice Lakin, as Soloist, Wins Admira- 
tion of Canadian Audience 


Orrawa, Ont., April 12.—Under its or- 
ganizer and conductor, James A. Smith, 
the Orpheus Glee Club of Uttawa gave its 
annual concert here Wednesday, before a 
very large audience. The Orpheus Club is 
the youngest of Ottawa’s musical organi- 
zations, but has already proved its stability 
and vigor. The choir includes sixty mixed 
voices of admirable balance, volume and 
rich tone. Its program Wednesday con- 
tained works of Elgar, Handel, Sullivan, 
Cowen, Brahms, Pinsuti and other com- 
posers. 

Unusual interest was attached to this 
concert, as it was made the occasion of 
introducing to Ottawa the famous English 
contralto, Alice Lakin, and Mae Getz, a 
young Montreal violinist. Miss Lakin 
amply justified all the pleasant things that 
had been said about her beautiful voice 
and her artistry. None but a true artist 
could have interpreted her numbers with 
such feeling and tender sympathy. She 
was recalled after each appearance. Miss 
Getz gave a performance that made the 
wiseacres prophesy that she would one day 
make fame for herself in the musical 
world. 





Noxious Compound Stampedes Opera 
Audience 


Paris, April 14.—While a performance 
of Puccini’s “Tosca” was in progress at 
the Opéra Comique last night an occupant 
of one of the boxes threw several balls con- 
taining a noxious compound into the audi- 
torium, causing a part of the audience to 
stampede. It was said that the act was a 
protest against the direction of the Opéra 
Comique. During the excitement a Dutch 
operagoer had his pocket picked of $1,200. 





Jane Noria’s Plans 


Among the principals of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company who are scheduled to sing 
in Atlanta, Ga., is Jane Noria, who will 
impersonate N edda in the performance of 

“Pagliacci” to be given in that city. After 

the present opera tour Mme. Noria will 
sail for Paris, where she will sing during 
the Paris season of the Metropolitan. She 
will spend the remainder of the Summer 
in Italy. 





Mathilde Mallinger, formerly well known 
as a Wagnerian soprano, and latterly as a 
teacher in Berlin, has joined the faculty of 
the Stern Conservatory, Berlin. 
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WULLNER ENDS His 
TOUR OF TRIUMPHS 


Farewell New York Recital Em- 
phasizes His Hold Upon 
Popular Favor 


On Tuesday evening, April 12, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Dr. Ludwig Wiill- 
ner completed his second annual triumphal 
campaign in America. If he has in any 
way lost in popularity since his first tri- 
umphs here, as has been rumored, it was 
in no way discernible to the naked eye on 
Tuesday evening. Carnegie Hall was full, 
and enthusiasm ram high from first to last. 
The prevalence disparaging criticism 
upon Dr. Wiillner’s art seems to have had 
no effect whatsoever upon the public. Were 
his appeal a popular one in the sense of 
being cheap, this might not be surprising, 
but in view of the fact that he presents 
nothing but the great masterpieces of song, 
the fact is remarkable and is a perfect 
example of the ease with which a great 
and convincing~ personality can - prevail 
against all manner of tradition and criti- 
cism. Dr. Wiillner’s program was as 
follows: 





Pilgrim” (Schiller), 


Part I. Schubert—‘‘Der 
“Der Rospamenges, 


“Der Kreuzzug”’ (Leitner), 
(Heine), “Der Erlkénig’’ (Goethe) Part 
Schubert—“Die Post” (W, Miller) and “‘Unge- 
dull”  (W. Miller); Schumann — “Auftrage” 
(L’Egru) and “Ich Grolle Nicht” (Heine); Be 
Brahms—“‘Auf dem See” (Simrock); Edv. Grieg 
—‘Lauf der Welt” (Uhland); Oskar C. Posa— 
“Der Handkuss” (Liliencron). Part III, Lowe— 
“Archibald Douglas” (Fontane). Part IV. H. 
Heermann—‘“Drei Wandrer” (C. Busse); H. Kaun 
—“‘Der Sieger” (W. Drescher); H. Wolf—*Der 
Rattenfanger” (Goethe); Chr. Sinding—*Ein 
Weib” (Heine); Strauss—‘Cacilie” (H. Hart); 
Schumann—‘“Die beiden Grenadiere”’ (Heine). 


As if appreciative of the honors which 
were being paid him on the occasion of his 
New York farewell, Dr. Wiillner threw 
himself into his work with ardor, and gave 
some of the most highly characterized and 
impassioned interpretations that have yet 
been heard by his admirers in this city. 
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The program was a request one, and most 
of the songs upon it have already become 
favorites. Had the singer taken the insist- 
ent applause throughout as a cue for the 
repetition of his songs he would have had 
to repeat nearly every song on the pro- 
gram. As it was, he granted repetitions 
only in the case of the Grieg song—which, 
by the way, is a miracle of inspiration— 
and the “Cacilie” of Strauss, and gave for 
an encore at the end “Widmung,” by 
Franz. 

His interpretation of “The Erl-King” is 
something never to be forgotten. It is 
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doubtful if any singer has carried the dra- 
matic characterization of the different per- 
sons in this little song-drama to a ' 
point. The climaxes of the Erl-King’s 
speeches, which are usually bellowed, Dr. 
Willner kept down in the suppressed and 
mysterious character in which he gave his 
entire reading of this part. 

Depths beyond depths revealed them- 
selves in his singing of “Ich Grolle Nicht,” 
and the silent approval of the audience was 
felt between each of the ingratiating stan- 
zas of Oskar C. Posa’s “Handkuss.” The 
“Drei Wandrer,” by Herrmann, although 
a setting of a remarkable poem, loses force 
through its indifferent music. Neither has 
Kaun a great musical conception in his 
“Sieger,” although it is a clever song. 

Conraad V. Bos received a rousing round 
of applause for his extraordinary perform- 
ance of the accompaniment of Hugo Wolf’s 
“ Rattenfanger ””— applause which repre- 
sented accumulated enthusiasm toward his 
work throughout the evening. 

Dr. Wiillner was not at his best in the 
favorite “Cacilie.” He tried to put even 
more into it than the song would hold, and 
the effect was less good than in earlier 
performances of this song, when he did 
not overdo it. He rose to his greatest 
heights in “Die beiden Grenadiere,” giving 
an extraordinary characterization vocally 
of the two characters of the song, and 
bringing a remarkable and convincing sense 
of defeat and tragedy at the close, which 
is usually interpreted only with exalted 
enthusiasm and defiance. 

It was a remarkable recital throughout, 
and this, the close of his second season, 
leaves Dr. Willner at the height of his 
power and fame. ArTHUR FARWELL. 





Reinald Werrenrath’s Success in In- 


diana, Pa. 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, scored 
another unqualified triumph at the music 
festival held recently in Indiana, Pa. He 
was heard in the “Messiah” and in Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “The Death of Minnehaha,” 
delighting his hearers beyond measure in 
each case. In the delivery of the exacting 
airs of the Handel oratorio he demon- 
strated the fact that he can successfully 
cope with that type of music which is the 
despair of so many first-class artists of 
to-day. There was admirable breadth of 
style in his rendering of Handel’s arias, 
and there was perfect vocalization and 
profound expressiveness at all times. He 
was very liberally applauded. His work in 
the cantata called forth similar demon- 
strations of approval. 


UNIQUE CAMPAIGN 
FOR AUDITORIUM 


Portland, Ore., Music Club Will 
Sell Buttons to Start Build- 
ing Fund 





PorTLaNp, Ore., April 14.—One of the 
progressive organizations of Portland is 
the Monday Musical Club, which now has 
nearly 500 members. To build an audito- 
rium, as well as improve the musical 
atmosphere of Portland, is the absorbing 
purpose of the organization. At a recent 
meeting it was decided to inaugurate a 
button campaign to glean enotgh dollars 
to purchase a site for the auditorium and 
begin construction. The buttons will be 
ornamental, and upon them will be stamped 
in colors a picture of the proposed amphi- 
theater. They will be sold at $5 apiece, 
and each purchaser will be entitled to a 
life membership in the Portland Audito- 
rium Association, the corporation to be 
formed to erect the structure. 

Nearly every woman's social organiza- 
tion in the city has expressed a desire to 
collaborate with the Monday Musical Club 
in the auditorium enterprise, and it is 
probable that a concerted plan to raise 
funds will be adopted, 

The re-elected president and organizer 
of the club, Mrs. H. A, Heppner is guid- 
ing the project. She is its originator. The 
Daughters of the Confederacy have been 
given a dispensation so that they may be 
affiliated with the club in this project, and 
these two organizations will incorporate 
as the Portland Auditorium Association. 

Recently elected officers of the Monday 
Musical Club are: President, Mrs. H. A. 
Heppner; vice-president Mrs. J. E. Wer- 
lein; secretary, Mrs. J. McGettigan ; 
treasurer, Mrs. A, C, McCord ; directors, 
Mrs, E. A. Beals, Mrs. J. F. Logan, Mrs. 
J. P. Ludlam, Mrs. E. E. Coovert, Mrs. 
J. B. Hosford, Mrs. W. B. Patterson and 
Mrs. C, J. Allen. H. C, 





There are twenty-eight opera houses ded- 
icated to Verdi in Italy. 
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IS NEW YORK BEING DEFRAUDED? 


Are New Yorkers being defrauded with regard to an 
insufficiently high pitch in their orchestras and the con- 
sequent lack of the highest tonal standards? The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will not have played more 
than two bars of a composition before one recognizes 
that here is an unusual tone quality, one of particular 
brilliance and resonance. This cannot be accounted for 
on the general ground of the supremacy of the Boston 
orchestra, the length of time the men have played 
together, the quality of discipline in the past, the qual- 
ity of the instruments, etc. The quality of precision, 
which makes itself felt only through the progress of the 
performance of a work, would not account for the 
sensation produced by the first few tones given by the 
Boston orchestra at a concert. It is possible that the 
average of the quality of the instruments themselves 
may be slightly higher than in New York, at least in 
the case of stringed instruments, which, in the long 
process of special selection and concentration may have 
been brought, as a collection, to an exceptionally high 
point. But it is not to be supposed that Boston is in 
possession of a higher quality in the average of wind 
instruments than is New York. 

Now it appears that the pitch of the Boston orchestra 
is higher than that of any other orchestra in America 
by an interval approximating .a quarter tone. This 
would readily account for a difference in the whole 
orchestral tone that would be instantly noticeable. 
Violinists make a great point of the pitch of their in- 
strument, and on an occasion when Remenyi was to 
play a sonata with Brahms he refused to lower the pitch 
of his violin a half tone to accommodate it to the piano, 
and Brahms was compelled to transpose the piano part 
up to meet the requirement of the violinist. 

The Boston orchestra, in its various tours, has great 
dificulty in accommodating its pitch to that of the 
organs in certain of the concert halls in which it plays— 
organs which are employed without difficulty by other 
orchestras. In some cases it has been necessary to 
omit the organ part of great compositions entirely, 
owing to the reftisal of the orchestral players to lower 
their instruments to the pitch of the organ. This was 
the case with regard to the performance of Strauss’s 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra” in Brooklyn in one of the 
Boston orchestra’s recent tours, and Conductor Fiedler 
was anxiously concerned about the possibility of bring- 
ing the orchestra into correspondence with the organ 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on the occasion of a re- 
cent performance of Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Overture, 
where the part for brass band was to be given by the 
organ. 

While the difference in pitch might not be so greatly 
felt in the case of a single stringed instrument, when 
this difference is multiplied some thirty to fifty times, 
and when to the tonal gain is added the increased tonal 
intensity of a similar number of wind instruments, the 
difference must be such as would readily account for 


the remarkable phenomenon of brilliance and sonority 
noticed in the Boston orchestra. If this circumstance 
accounts in large measure, as it would seem to, for the 
tonal advantage of the Boston orchestra, why should 
New Yorkers be denied a similar advantage in the tone 
of their own orchestras? . 





THE GRIEG CONTROVERSY 


It appears that the Grieg controversy has by no 
means been ended by the writings upon the subject 
which have thus far appeared. A Stygian darkness 
seems to envelope the truth concerning that master’s 
proper relation and debt to Norwegian folksong, at 
least as far as some observers are concerned, which 
it remains for the controversy to determine. 

Henry F. Gilbert has found it necessary to challenge 
a statement which appeared in a recent article in 
Musicat AMERICA, and made his case in a letter which 
appeared in last week’s issue. Answers to this letter 
appear this week. 

The nature of the case of Grieg is peculiar, and one 
which would naturally lead to mistaken conclusions. 
Because he gave out certain avowedly Norwegian folk- 
songs in the course of his work, and because the great 
mass of his work reflects a similar character to these 
folksongs, the world will necessarily take the matter 
en bloc and persistently believe that he owed prac- 
tically everything to the folksongs of Norway. Had 
his wholly original creative works been of an absolutely 
different character from his work with folksongs, this 
would probably not have been the case. Because of 
the resemblance of that portion of Grieg’s work 
which is alleged not to be based upon Norwegian folk- 
songs to the character of those songs, it appears neces- 
sary now to determine in detail just how far the mass 
of Grieg’s melodies are derived from Norwegian folk- 
songs in whole or in part. 

Grieg enthusiasts are apt to rush to extremes to save 
their hero from the odium which they suppose would 
attach to his having a national basis for his work, and 
they make wholesale denials of a far-reaching folksong 
influence in his work. Moreover, it is possible that 
Grieg’s own statement in the matter may be misleading, 
and melodies or fragments of melodies which. he had 
not intended to be specifically derived from national 
folksongs might easily be casual sub-conscious mem- 
ories of those songs. At all events, there are those 
who affirm that they can trace a great number of 
Grieg’s melodies outside of those given out as Nor- 
wegian folk melodies, directly and specifically to folk 
sources. Until this is done in a thorough and studious 
way, and the results put down in black and white for 
us, it is doubtful if there can be any real clearing up of 
the matter. 





EXPOSE OF FOREIGN OPERA TEXTS 


The New York Evening World has recently discovered 
that one of the reasons why Americans swallow un- 
questioningly the operatic output of modern Europe is 
that they do not understand the words. At least, the 
editor, having discovered a discussion of the text of 
“Pelléas and Mélisande” by Andrew Lang, comes to 
the conclusion that the translating of European opera 
texts into English is of very doubtful advisability. 

Andrew Lang leads his discussion of the Maeterlinck 
play to a reductio ad absurdum, which is readily and 
sympathetically accepted by the Evening World’s editor. 
It may well be that the elusive and philosophic subtle- 
ties and speculations of a Maeterlinck would seem like 
twaddle to Andrew Lang, who, though a lover of poetry 
and fairy tales, is still a practical Englishman. The 
sarcastic rejection of the French poet by the English 
reviewer and the American editor is nothing against 
the poet. The point is that the attitude of these two 
to Maeterlinck’s book is typical of what the Anglo- 
Saxon attitude in general is likely to be. Therefore, it 
is well that the text should be kept dark and should 
remain untranslated for operatic purposes. 

For all the vaunted uplifting power of music, the 
opera has a most annoying habit of wrecking good, or 
at least interesting, literature, and dragging it down to 
earth. What a travesty on Goethe’s “Faust” is 
Gounod’s! And even where a great text is employed 
in an unmutilated form, the music in which it is en- 
veloped cuts it off from its normal appreciators as 
literature, and places it before those who will spurn it 
in favor of the music or other operatic circumstance. 
A poet or dramatist may embody the most lofty con- 
ceptions in his work, but when the composer is through 
with it the product-is thrown to the opera-going public, 
which, as matters now stand, does not care a rap about 
the poem, but wants only the footlights, the music, the 
celebrities on the stage, the glamor of it all. 

The Evening World, coming to the conclusion that a 
deadly state of affairs would arise should these deca- 
dent, realistic or occult European opera texts be trans- 
lated for American consumption, urges that “if the 
impresarios really mean to dabble in opera in English 


undisguised, they would do well to make a clean breast 
of it and join forces with some language-proof Ameri- 
can dramatist.” 

This is nothing more than a reiteration in another 
way of what Musicat America has maintained on 
various occasions, namely, that the opera-in-English 
question will be settled rightly and once for all only 
when operas are created in America for Americans on 
a basis of the vernacular. 





If “Elektra” has done nothing more, it has at least 
promoted the inventive faculty of the literati, and pro- 
vided the world with many new expressions and phrases 
of a delightful sort. For example, a writer in the Lon- 
don Spectator speaks of “the work in which Strauss has 
bedevilled Hofmannsthal’s squalid perversion of Sopho- 
cles’ drama.” And again, “* * * the gifted but dis- 
located brains of Richard Strauss,” as Gertrude Ather- 
ton says in the “Tower of Ivory.” 

The work of Strauss has not been in vain if it can 
give rise to expressions like these. 








PERSONALITIES 














Two American Singers of the Royal Opera in Berlin 
and Their Son 


This family group shows Francis Maclennan and 
his wife, Florence Easton, both of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, and their little son of three and a half years. 
Maclennan, Jr., has undoubtedly inherited both his 
father’s musical gifts, as well as his talents for acting. 
This promising youngster can name, without hesita- 
tion, any theme whistled or sung for him, and also im- 
personate scenes from any of his father’s operatic parts 
with absolute exactness. 


Carrefio—The distinguished Venezuelan pianist, 
Teresa Carrefio, now touring America, has a number 
of interesting compositions to her credit. It is not 
generally known, however, that among her achieve- 
ments in this field is a string quartet which has been 
played frequently in Europe. 


Busoni—While in Boston last week Ferruccio Busoni, 
the pianist, visited the Chickering factory. He ex- 
pressed a deep interest in the methods of modern piano 
manufacture witnessed in this institution and enjoyed 
the privilege of playing on the first Chickering ever 
made, a tiny square, eighty-seven years old, which still 
retains a peculiarly sweet tone. 

Goerlitz—Ernest Goerlitz, formerly business manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has decided to settle 
on a ranch in California and devote himself to raising 
oranges and lemons. 

Scotti—On the evenings when he sings the title réle 
of “Falstaff” Signor Scotti is hard at work in his dress- 
ing room at the opera house as early as half-past 6. 
Almost an hour and a half alone is required for the 
process of transforming his head and face into those 
of Shakespeare’s fat knight, while the stuffing and pad- 
ding necessary to change his weight from 150 to 400 
pounds render him quite unable to put on the finishing 
touches unassisted. 

Nordica—Mme. Nordica and her husband, George W. 
Young, are to occupy a house of their own in New 
York instead of an apartment, as heretofore. One 
reason is that the great soprano thought that her con- 
stant practising might be an annoyance to those in 
apartments adjoining her. It was needless pity, how- 
ever, for when her fellow tenants learned that she was 
going to move they expressed the utmost regret. She 
sang all too seldom, they said, and, when she did, it 
was such a treat to hear her that they wouldn’t have 
minded if the landlord had raised the rent. 


Pavlowa—Here is the opinion of American women 
held by Anna Pavlowa, the famous Russian dancer of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and delivered just 
before her recent departure for Europe: “I think they 
dress well. They are the founders of fashion. Their 
disposition is as good as that of the women of any 
other country, although I must say that the Russian 
woman is the acme of goodness. The American 
woman is second to the Russian woman in gentleness. 
I mean in gentle breeding.” 
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HENSCHEL’S ART AS POTENT AS EVER 





Singer Delights Audiences Again 
After Several Years’ Re- 
tirement ' 


Lonpon, April 4.—George Henschel is 
again singing a great deal, after several 
years of temporary retirement, and again 
he finds large audiences to applaud his 
beautiful readings of the German Lied. 
The famous artist has a beautiful studio in 
Bedford Gardens, where one day recently 
I found him limping with a much-ban- 
daged foot, which he had injured in a fall. 
He had been singing recently in Holland. 

“T had a busy time there,” he remarked, 
“with nine concerts in eleven days. Three 
of these were in Amsterdam, and in all 
three the houses were sold out. After the 
last, an afternoon concert, I sang in the 
evening at Utrecht, and caught the 9:40 
train to London to appear here the next 
day. 

“Just when did I first sing in London? 
Why, that was thirty-three years ago, in 
February, 1877. So many things have hap- 
pened since then. Did you know that I 
was the first conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra? You call it the best or- 
chestra in the world, and it is hard to que’- 
tion you. I was its leader from 1881 to 
1884. Then, in 1886, I established the Lon- 
don Symphony concerts and conducted 
them for eleven years.” 

Mr. Henschel’s activity in his art has had 
but little cessation in recent years. Few 
musicians are able to sing, conduct and 
compose equally well, but Mr. Henschel is 
the exception. It is hardly necessary to 
mention the great number of successful 
and artistic songs he has written, or the 
singularly varied scope of his career in 
general. His opera, “Nubia,” which was 
heard in Dresden in 1899, will be performed 
in the next grand opera season at Covent 
Garden. 

Mr. Henschel’s periods of rest from his 








GEORGE HENSCHEL 


tours are spent on his_ beautiful estate in 
Scotland, where he imposes upon himself 
the task of playing the parish organ. 


EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





REPEATS FORMER TRIUMPHS 





Schumann-Heink Delights Audience in 
Concert with Indianapolis Maennerchor 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 15.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink repeated her former triumphs in a 
delightful concert at Caleb Mills Hall, on 
April 4, given under the auspices of 
the Indianapotis Mannerchor. She was 
greeted by an audience of exceptional size, 
and was recalled after each group of songs, 
responding in the gracious way which 
marks her unusual personality. 

The male chorus of the Mannerchor 
opened the concert with “Abendfeier” (AI- 
lenhofer), under the direction of Rudolph 
Heyne. Too seldom does Indianapolis hear 
this splendid organization, but when such 
an opportunity is afforded, as upon this 
occasion, the public demonstrates its loyalty 
and appreciation in no mistakable manner. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink gave as a first 
group five Schubert songs. The second 
group included numbers from the more 
modern composers, Brahms and Strauss, 
and to these “The Drinking Song” from 
“Lucretia Borgia” was added as an encore. 
The last group was one chosen from Amer- 
ican composers, and several were sung in 
English, Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann, a 
New York pianist, was accompanist. 

The Mannerchor chorus gathered in the 
corridor after the program to serenade 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. ihis delighted 
her so much that she requested a group 
picture of the chorus, in return for which 
she promised a life-size portrait of herself 
to be hung in the Mannerchor —, . 

A Oe 





Ethelbert Nevin’s Son as Composer. 


At the Hotel Astor, New York, April 9, 
the Princeton Triangle Club gave a per- 
formance of “His Honor the Sultan,” a 
musical play written, acted and sung by 


Princeton undergraduates. There were 
numerous attractive songs, which received 
the applause of audience and critics. They 
were composed by E. P. Nevin, ’12, son of 
Ethelbert Nevin, and proved that their 
author had inherited genuine talent for 
composition. . The students provided their 
own orchestra which was led by" W. S. 
Warfield, 3d, a member of the senior class. 





MRS. KIMBALL’S RECITAL 





Appears in Indianapolis with Ferdinand 
Schaefer Assisting Artist 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 18.—At the Taber- 
nacle Church, on April 6, Mrs. Charles 


Farrow Kimball, soprano, of Pittsburg, 
formerly of this city, was heard in 
concert, assisted by Ferdinand Schaefer, 


violinist, and the Tabernacle Choral So- 
ciety. Mrs. Kimball, who received her first 
training as a singer in this church, was 
greeted by a large and demonstrative audi- 
ence. Her songs were all pleasing, and 
together with her charming stage presence 
and her voice of excellent quality, elicited 
deserved applause. 

Mr. Schaefer, as violinist, has never 
played better before an Indianapolis audi- 
ence than upon this occasion. His num- 
bers were Larghetto by C. Franck, a Can- 
zonetta by Serato and an obligato to the 
“Spring Song” by Weil, sung by Mrs. Kim- 
ball, who also sang with the chorus the 
cantata “Gallia,” by Gounod, which con- 
cluded the program. 

Herr Schaefer’s merits as a conductor 
showed plainly in the excellent singing of 
the Choral Society, both in “Gallia” and 
“Have Mercy, O Lord,” by Mozart, which 
opened the program, as well as the work 
of the male chorus, which sang “Sing Hal- 
lelujah Forth,” by Dudley Buck. J. Riley 
Small was the accompanist at both organ 
and piano. M, L. T. 











It}has previously been 
the invariable rule of the 
Aeolian Company not to 
permit the PIANOLA to 
be used in combination 
with any pianos other 
than those where the fac- 
tories are directly under 





Announcement of a New Musical 
Instrument— [he 


Steinway 
Pianola Piano 


By mutual arrangement between the houses 
of Steinway & Sons and The Aeolian Com- 
pany, the famous Steinway Piano is now 
obtainable with the PIANOLA built into it. 
This new instrument is known as the STEIN- 


WAY PIANOLA PIANO and The Aeolian 
Company control the sale for the entire world. 


Price of the Steinway Pianola Piano, $1,250 
Other Pianola Pianos, $550 and upwards 


The Aeolian Company sn. 


the control of the com- 
pany, namely, the Weber, 
the Steck, the Wheelock 
and the Stuyvesant. The 
one exception now made 
in favor of the Steinway is 
sufficiently justified by the 
mere mentionofthename. 




















STAGE GOWN FOR A SONG 





An Interesting Experience in the Early 
Career of Mme. Sembrich 


Whenever I think of my early operatic 
experiences I delight to recall a little dress- 
maker in Dresden, who literally sold me a 
stage gown for a song. I had made my first 
appearance and was well received. Then 
word came that I was to appear next as 
Violetta in “Traviata.” Now, in Germany 
the curious custom obtains of furnishing 
costumes to the male singers and obliging 
the women to dress themselves. At that 
stage in my career a role calling for several 
elaborate evening gowns meant a serious 
drain on my resources. At the same time, 
| realized that appropriate dressing was 
vitally essential to my success. Bravely I 
began my bargain hunting, but the prices 
were far beyond my fears. I was forced 
to resign myself to do the best I could 
from my own scant wardrobe. But no in- 
genuity could encompass a suitable ball 
gown for the third act. I started on an- 
other round of the shops, and good fortune 
bore me this time to a smart-looking little 
place. The proprietress recognized me and 
was most courteous. Just the gown I 
wanted was the first dress she produced. 
My voice trembled as I asked: the price. 
She named a figure that put it as effect- 
ually beyond my reach as the top of Mont 
Blanc. 

“What can you pay, madam?” she asked, 


gently, as she read the disappointment in 
my tace. 

Hesitatingly I named a sum less than 
half the price she demanded. 

“On one condition the gown is yours,” 
she said. : 

“And what 
lessly. 

“I have a father who is bedridden,” she 
said. “Never was there a greater lover of 
music. Only last night he was fretting be- 
cause he might never hear the little Sem- 
brich, of whom I have told him so much 
since your début here. Come and sing an 
aria for him and the gown is yours at your 
own price. 

I kissed her with brimming eyes and the 
bargain was struck. That night, with my 
husband as accompanist, I went to the home 
of the old gentleman and sang for him, 
not one, but many arias. That was the first 
and only time I ever got a stage gown for 
a song. 


is that?” I asked, breath- 





Loses Suit Against Music Pupil 


Boston, April 13.—The suit brought by 
Francis Archambault, member of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company and instructor of 
music, who sought to collect $180 from 
Syrena Steele for vocal lessons, has been 
dismissed by Judge Parmenter. The young 
woman’s attorney declared that there was 
no contract between his client and the 
plaintiff, and Judge Parmenter took the 
same view of it. 
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We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 


LIBRARY EDITION 





which is **‘A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers : 










They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find ‘a wealth of, musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 
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CARRYING POWER OF THE LANGUAGES IN SONG 








In a letter of recent date Clifton Ellis, 
of New York, writes to the editor of the 
New York World as follows: 

To the Editor of the World: 

Mr. Lawton, in the “People’s Forum (of 
the World), does not hesitate to condemn 
a great singer for changing a vowel to 
enable the note to carry better, and yet 
speaks later as if an educated French 
singer could and should eliminate all nasal 
sounds (how would he pronounce “bien,” 
“chien” and hundreds of other common 
words?) and a cultured German the gut- 
turals. Is he aware that in singing French 
the silent “e” is always sounded, while 
many vowels are made much broader than 
in speaking; that even German actors pro- 
nounce “ich” “isch,” because the first sound 
will not carry, and modify. all the gutturals 
for the same reasons? 

The Italian language is not on the lips 
like the French, but in the front of the 
mouth, and.for this reason a skilled teach- 
er endeavors to bring the German and Eng- 
lish speaking voice forward,.the French 
backward, 

If the words are the all-important part, 


how can a violin or orchestra give any 
pleasure to an atidience? Why admire a 
Paderewski or a Joachim? Did he never 
hear of Ristori moving her hearers to 
tears by repeating the alphabet? 

If he wishes the opinion of an Awteri- 


can artist who has made a great suttess’ 


in German opera in Vienna and one who 
favors opera in English, let him turn’ to 
Musica America of March 26, page 2, 
where Mr. Stiles .says: “German I find 
less beautiful than English on account of 
the number of guttural sounds, also it is 
a language which presents disadvaniages 
to the singer on account of the often- 
recurring ‘sch’ and ‘ch’ sounds. The pro- 
duction of these latter involves an enor- 
mous waste of breath, and it is a well- 
known fact that the singer must breathe 
more oftén when singing in German than 
in any other language. 

“French, again, is too nasal, too. monoto- 
nous in expression. For song the language 
is, to my mind, not sufficiently luscious. 
Of course, Italian is the ideal tongue for 
the singer. With it no other language is 
to be compared for musical expressior:” 





A JERSEY CITY CONCERT 





Schubert Glee Club Does Some Ad- 
mirable Singing—Jomelli, Soloist 


With Mme. Jeanne Jomelli as soloist, 
the Schubert Glee Club, of Jersey City, 
N. J., gave the second and closing concert 
of its twenty-fourth season on April 6, 
under the direction of Elliott Schenck. 

Mme. Jomelli was in her best voice and 
achieved a decisive success by her admir- 
able rendering of compositions by Mas- 
senet, Gounod, Chaminade, Wolff, Wake- 
field-Cadman, Mrs. Beach and Liza Leh- 
mann. She was accompanied by Charles 
Wark at the piano. The New York Fes- 
tival Orchestra played three selections by 
Purcell, an adagio and a minuet by Beeth- 
oven, a lullaby by Karganoff, a scéne de 
ballet by Wittkowsky, and an overture to 
“The School for Scandal,” arranged by 
Mr. Schenck for the New Theater. 

The work of the choir was beyond cavil. 
Among the selections which it interpreted 
with fine effect were “Dedication,” by Mrs. 
M. R. Haskins, set to music by Mr. 
Schenck; Handel’s “Ask If Yon Damask 
Rose be Sweet,” and Durrner’s “Kyrie at 
Sea.” Arthur Clough was soloist in Nied- 
linger’s “Old Mill Wheel,” and James Wat- 
son sang the solos in William G. Ham- 
mond’s “Lochinvar.” A cycle of five songs 
“From Every Zone” was given by Arnold 
Krug. Mr. Schenck contributed a chorus 
of his own, “Home-Coming,” which was 
much admired. 





John W. Mitchell, Boston Tenor, En- 
gaged for Hartford, Conn., Church 


Boston, April 18—John W. Mitchell, the 
tenor, who has just been engaged for the 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has had several excellent en- 
gagements this Spring, among them a con- 
cert with the Salem (Mass.) Oratorio So- 
ciety the early part of this month. At this 
concert Dubois’s “Seven Last words of 
Christ” was produced. Mr. Mitchell fol- 
lowed his success in Salem by singing in 
two performances at Portsmouth, N. H., 
of “The Princess Phosa,” a light opera 
given by one of the musical societies in 
Portsmouth. Mr. Mitchell is one: of the 
upils of Harriet S. Whittier, the well- 
ol Boston teacher. He will sing many 
times in concert and recital in Hartford 
and Eastern cities next season. BD. ds 





Success of a Connecticut Tenor 


New Haven, April 18—W. Harvey Mer- 
win, tenor, of Milford, recently signed a 
three years’ contract under Bernhardt’s 
concert bureau of London, after three 
years of successful appearances in opera 
in Italy. Mr. Merwin made his début be- 
fore a British audience, April 10, in two 
of the best theaters in London, singing at 
both on the same evening. Mr. Merwin 
was a pupil of Maestro Sulli, of New Ha- 
ven, in Florence, Italy, six years ago. Next 
Winter Mr. Merwin will tour the Conti- 
nent. W. E. C. 





Blanche Corelli, the Berlin singing teach- 
er, has transferred her allegiance from the 
Stern Conservatory, where she has taught 
for many years, to the Klindworth-Schar- 





wenka Conservatory. 


OPERA IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Karl Schneider Preparing Music-Lovers 
for Metropolitan Season 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 18.—An organization 
known as the Opera Club has been organ- 
ized in this city for the purpose of study- 
ing the operas which are to be produced 
in this city April 28 and 29 by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. The first meet- 
ing was held Saturday afternoon. The 
committee in charge engaged Karl Schnei- 
der to give illustrated talks of the operas— 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci” and 
“Tl Trovatore”’—which are to be presented. 
Mr. Schneider used the piano for the illus- 
trations of “Cavalleria” Saturday, playing 
with orchestral effect such themes and parts 
as were needed to emphasize a subject or 
character, and besides having the aid of a 
phonograph, also sang several of the num- 
bers. Mr. Schneider’s wide experience in 
music as singer, teacher and conductor, 
together with the benefit reaped from his 
late resjdence in Europe, fitted him ad- 
mirably for this work. 

Two pupils of Mr. Schneider are meet- 
ing with much success. Henry Bachmeyer, 
tenor, has signed a contract as soloist of 
Christ Church, one of the best church posi- 
tions available, and Anna Laura Johnson, 
soprano, recently filled a very successful 
engagement as soloist with the Noblesville 
Band, at Noblesville, Ind., Judge Vestal, 
conductor. Her numbers included the aria 
from “The Queen of Sheba,” “Song of 
Sunshine,” Thomas, and “Annie Laurie,” 
the last two numbers being encores. 

M. L. T. 





Came Near Being No “Lohengrin” Per- 
formance in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 13.—If at the last mo- 
ment it had not been found possible to 
utilize the great tank on the stage of 
Keith’s Hippodrome for the accommodation 
of the orchestra, there might have been no 
performance of “Lohengrin” by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company last night. Al- 
fred Hertz positively refused to conduct or 
allow the performance to take place until 
room was found for a full quota of seven- 
ty-five musicians. The Hippodrome orches- 
tra pit holds but sixty musicians, and the 
theater management was. at its wits’ end 
until the expedient of using the tank was 
thought of. There was an audience as 
large as that at the opening night, when 
Caruso sang. A creditable performance 
was given. 





Concerts in Wisconsin 

Mitwaukeg, April 16.—Under the direc- 
tion of Christopher Bach, who recently an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from pub- 
lic life as director, the Milwaukee Orches- 
tra rendered a request program recently at 
West Side Turn Hall. Among the special 
features of the concert were a charming 
eighteenth century gavotte, by Gossec, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Miniature,” and 
Lumbye’s melodious “Traumbilder.” 

The Kneisel Quartet gave a delightful 
concert at Appleton recently in the artists’s 
recital series. This is the third time that 
the quartet has appeared in Appleton and 
the reception accorded them was. flattering-- 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





MACDOWELL CLUB 
FOSTERS ALL ARTS 


Music Not Only Subject in Which 
Members Are Actively 
Interested 


So much popular misunderstanding of 
the aims and meaning of the MacDowell 
Club of New York City exists that it 
seems as if a clear statement of the pur- 
poses for which the club was formed 
should prove of general interest. Contrary 
to a very natural impression, the Mac- 
Dowell Club is not composed solely of 
musicians and music lovers. Nor was it 
founded with the idea, as has sometimes 
been supposed, of acting as a propagandist 
for the music of the late Edward Mac- 
Dowell. Its aims were from the beginning 
far broader than this. 

Those who knew well the 
poser were deeply impressed by his earnest 
belief that the various arts, and those in- 
terested in the arts, whether professionally 
or otherwise, should be brought into closer 
relationship with each other for their mu- 
tual benefit. When Edward MacDowell 


accepted the post of head of the newly 
established department of music at Co- 
lumbia University it was his hope that he 
might ultimately see a strong department 
of the Fine Arts organized in that uni- 
versity, and in others throughout the erei 





gifted com- 


try. A firm believer in the futur of 
America, he was convinced that the time 
had come when far more serious attention 
should be paid to the arts, and that the 
knowledge of them should not be confined 
to those who pursued them as a livelihood, 
and to a small body of art-loving amateurs, 
but that American education should in- 
clude a certain amount of knowledge and 
intelligent comprehension of art as well as 
science. It was his ambition also to bring 
professional artists more and more to 
realize how much each art might learn 
from sympathetic association with the 
others. When, shortly after his resigna- 
tion from Columbia, the illness which was 
so soon to cut short his career came upon 
him, a small group of his friends and pu- 
pils who were in sympathy with his ideas 
met during the Spring of 1905 and dis- 
cussed the formation of a club to carry 
out, as far as possible, these ideas. This 
was the nucleus of the present MacDowell 
Club, but while all the original members 
were either personal friends or students of 
Edward MacDowell, the club very soon 
outgrew these limitations. 

In January, 1906, the club was formally 
incorporated, and among the incorporators 
were Henry T. Finck, Lawrence Gilman, 
Hamlin Garland, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. Howard Mans- 
field and others whose names show how 
far removed from a merely musical club 
it has been from the very outset. As an- 
nounced on its list of members, it is “an 
association for the affiliation of the arts.” 

For nearly three years the club led a 
nomadic life, meeting in the studios of 
members, in the assembly halls of two 
private schools, or in public halls, and 





Scene in the Rooms of the MacDowell Club in the Metropolitan 


giving, at somewhat irregular intervals, 
unusual and interesting entertainments. 
Finally, membership had become so large 
that clubrooms seemed a necessity, and in 
1908 the present quarters in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, at No. 1425 
Broadway, were leased for three years on 
very favorable terms, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company retaining the use of two of 
the three rooms for rehearsal purposes in 
the mornings and part of ‘the evenings. Tea 
is served at the clubrooms every Monday 
afternoon, preceded usually by a program 
of some sort, musical, dramatic or literary, 
and exhibitions of paintings or artistic 
crafts are arranged by the committee on 
paintings and sculpture. 

A perusal of the monthly bulletins issued 
by the club shows that the club season lasts 
from November to April, inclusive, and 
that the present entertainment season 
opened with a recital, by Louise Homer, of 
songs by her husband, Sidney Homer, for 
the benefit of the student fund. A course 
of readings from American dramatists has 
been given throughout the season on one 
Monday in the month, and there have been 
concerts and recitals, lectures on art by 
some of the artist members of the club, 
and other features. The Christmas Fes- 
tival and the annual club dinner, held in 
the galleries of the Fine Arts Building 
during the Spring exhibition of the Acad- 
emy of Design, have become events of club 
life in which the members take much in- 
terest. 

This season a women’s chorus has been 
formed, chiefly from the members of the 


club, under the direction of Kurt Schind 
ler, and such good work has been accom 
plished that it was engaged by the critical 
Gustav Mahler to assist at the recent con- 
cert given by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
in which several numbers by Debussy for 
orchestra and chorus figured. 

Another phase of the club’s 
which has aroused much interest is the 
work of the committee on drama. This 
committee attends the first performance of 
the more serious new plays presented in 
this city, especially those by American 
dramatists, and sends a printed report upon 
such plays if the judgment is favorable— 
otherwise none is sent—to each member of 
the club. This report takes up the general 
idea of the play, its characterization, plot, 
situations, dialogue, and comments upon 
the production and acting, the members of 
the club being urged to attend during the 
first three weeks of the presentation, that 
they may lend their support during this, 
the critical period with new productions. 

Still another recent extension of club 
work is the appointment of a committee 
on music, to furnish the music for the Sun- 
day night meetings of the People’s Insti- 
tute. Programs at these meetings, as most 
of the readers of Musica America doubt- 
less know, always include an address on 
some ethical subject, although absolutely 
non-sectarian. Clergymen of all denomi- 
nations, as well as laymen, are invited to 
deliver these addresses, and the audiences 
are very large. 

A point which seems to need explanation 
is that of the entire distinctness of the 


activity 





Opera House Building 


MacDowell Memorial Association from 
the MacDowell Club. During Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s illness the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
of New York City, of which Mr. Mac- 
Dowell was for several seasons the con- 
ductor, and for which he wrote some beau- 
tiful male choruses, undertook to raise a 
fund for his benefit. This fund eventually 
amounted to rather more than $30,000. Of 
this sum a portion was used for the bene 
fit of the composer during his illness, and 
at his death, the Glee Club decided to make 
the remainder a permanent memorial in 
the form of the nucleus of an endowment 
fund for the maintenance of Peterboro 
House, Mr. and Mrs. MacDowell’s beauti 
ful Summer home in Peterboro, N. H. 
They had already determined to devote 
this house to the use of young artists and 
art students, as a place where they might 
live and work during the Summer, amid 
inspiring surroundings. Mrs. MacDowell 
had at first intended to deed the place to 
the MacDowell Club, but in view of the 
fact that the maintenance fund was in the 
hands of another organization, namely, the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, it was felt that 
this might lead to complications. A board 
of trustees, known as the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association, was there- 
fore formed, four members of which are 
chosen by the MacDowell Club and four 
by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell being the ninth member. Into the 
hands of this association the property was 
given, subject to Mrs, MacDowell’s life 


[Continued on next page] 
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Address 617 W. 143d Street, NEW YORK 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





DR. MUIR’S 


47 VVEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Dear Mutr: 
cabinet. 
give me to exercise my art. 


What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 


WHAT DALMORES SAYS: 


I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, 
I am deeply grateful for all your care, skill and attention, and the freedom you 


IN HALATORIUM 








pleasant time in your little 
CHARLES DALMORES. 
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LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, announces 
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interest, the endowment fund as well be- 
ing placed in the association's hands. A 
number of studios have been built for the 
use of the students, and the expense of 
maintaining the place is so considerable 
that the interest from the fund is entirely 
inadequate, a larger endowment fund be- 
ing greatly needed. 

The amount paid by the students is 
barely sufficient to cover the .actual cost 
of their board. 

The MacDowell Club now has a mem- 
bership of about five hundred and fifty, 
and has already outgrown its clubrooms. 
At the expiratior? of the lease of these 
rooms, which has rather more than a year 
to run, the members are wondering where 
they will find accommodations sufficiently 
large, convenient and central. .The club 
dreams of a beautiful building which shall 
include not only commodious quarters for 
the club itself, but also a small music hall 
for chamber music and recitals, well-light- 
ed exhibition rooms and endowed studios 
for the use of students and young pro- 
fessionals in the various arts. It is hoped 
that artistic societies or wealthy persons 
interested in American art may endow 
these studios, thus insuring the use of them 
rent free for a certain period to young 
artists of talent, but without means. The 
MacDowell Club already has its Student 
Fund, which lends money without interest 
to deserving young students or artists, with 
the understanding that the loan shall be 





repaid when the circumstances of the re- 
cipient permit. It was for this fund that 
the concert already alluded to was given 
last November by Mme. Homer, and that 
other entertainments for the same purpose 
are given from time to time. 

All persons “who are in sympathy with 
the ideals and purposes of the club” are 
eligible for membership. Professionals in 
the various arts are not required to pay 
an initiation fee; non-professionals pay $15 
if resident members, and $5 if non-resi- 
dents. The annual dues for all except life 
members are $10. 

The present officers of the club are: 
President, John W. Alexander; first vice- 
president, Hamlin Garland; second vice- 
president, Walter Cook; third vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert Adams; treasurer, Henry 
De F. Baldwin; secretary, Mrs. James 
Harvey Robinson. The chairmen of the 
various committees who work hard for the 
welfare of the club and the pleasure of the 
members are: Committee on admissions, 
Mrs. Charles Sprague Smith; Edward 
MacDowell Student Fund, Eugene Hef- 
fley; program committee, Mrs. Ben Ali 
Haggin, with the following chairmen of 
subcommittees: Music, Mrs. J. S. Whit- 
man; painting and sculpture, Mrs. Irving 
R. Wiles; architecture, Walter Cook; 
drama, Mrs. W. Carman Roberts, and hos- 
pitality, Mary L. Davidson. Mrs. E. 
Thompson Seton is the. librarian: 

Etise LATHROP 








The National Institute . 
of Music 


offers exceptional advantages in all 
branches of music study, under a fac- 
ulty unsurpassed for its excellence, 
and which includes Herman Epstein, 
Theo. Van Yorx, Gustave Borde, Oli- 
ver T. Holden, Jessie Ollivier Taylor, 
Maximilian Pilzer, Davol Sanders, R. 
J. Winterbottom, Arnold Janser, A. 
L. Judson and the Director, Myron A. 
Bickford. 

Pupils are acoceten in all grades 
and special attention is given to be- 
ginners in all departments. 

For booklet and full information ap- 


ply to 
39 East 30th Street, New York City 
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MR. CLARENCE EDDY, Organist 
MISS LUCY MARSH, Soprano 
MRS. CLARENCE EDDY, Contralto 
MR. CLIFFORD WILEY, Baritone 
MR. DON CARLOS BUELL, Tenor 

















OUR EDUCATIONAL FAULTS 





Weakness in American Musical Training 
Exposed by Noted Artists 


In a symposium in The Etude for April, 
a number of distinguished musicians were 
asked what are the greatest weaknesses in 
American musical education. 

Arthur Foote, the composer, 
reply: 

“The training that children get is usually 
inadequate and superficial, and the results 
of this make the task of the conscientious 
teacher later a hard one. But the greatest 
weakness in our musical (and other) edu- 
cation lies in this—that young people at 
home, and in public or private schools, are 
seldom forced to do anything just so. 
Exact thinking and accurate performance 
are the exception.” 

Clarence J. Eddy, the eminent concert 
organist, expressed the belief that the main 
difficulty lay “in the superficial attitude of 
students.” 

“Instruction and training are quite as 
good here as abroad,” wrote Mr. Eddy, 
“but in most cases the application is lack- 
ing, and students as a rule are in such a 
hurry to ‘play a piece’ or ‘sing a song’ that 
they are not willing to spend the necessary 
time in properly preparing themselves.” 

The importance of thoroughness was the 
theme of David Bispham, the noted oper- 
atic and concert baritone. 

“Our young American vocalists must be 
made to realize that it is absolutely nec- 
essary for them to study music thoroughly; 
they must learn to play upon the voice as 
the violinist or pianist plays upon his in- 
strument, and must use as great intelligence 
in the choice of music as does an instru- 
mentalist of the first order.” 
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Jomelli in Milwaukee Concert 


Mitwaukee, April 18—Mme, Jomelli ap- 
peared in concert last Tuesday evening, 
under the auspices of the Arion Club and 
Cecilian Choir, at the Pabst Theater, in 
the last concert of the season by these two 
organizations. The program was most de- 


lightful, and Mme. Jomelli’s wonderful 
voice was at its best. She sang Deussy’s 
“Prodigal Son,” Brahms’s “Everlasting 
Love” and numerous other songs by 
Brahms, Strauss and Wolf. Hugo Bach, 
the Milwaukee ‘cellist, was an additional 
soloist. M. N. S. 





Laurel Wreath for Dr. Wiillner 


Muwaukee, April 18—Dr. Ludwig 
Willner gave his second song recital in the 
Pabst Theater recently, and again moved 
his listeners to repeated outbursts of en- 
thusiastic applause with his unique art of 
ballad interpretation. During the _inter- 
mission a laurel wreath with the German 
colors attached was passed over the foot- 
lights to the singer. Dr. Willner was, as 
usual, superbly accompanied by Coenraad 
V. Bos. M. N. S. 


MUSIC AND LANGUAGES 





Claim That Italian Is Only Tongue for 
“Bel Canto” 


I have followed with great interest the 
controversy about singing and which lan- 
guage best renders musical sounds, writes 
a correspondent (John Almagia, of New 
York) of the New York World. 

Music, like all arts, is not the privilege 
of a certain part of the people of the world, 
but it has had a greater development in 
some countries than in others, depending 
entirely upon special conditions of climate 
and other psychic and ethnological phe- 
nomena. 

Music is a language of universal mean- 
ing, and for this reason the pronunciation 
of words is not necessary at all. We do 
not need a libretto to understand and en- 
joy the celestial melodies of Beethoven, 
but if music is to be rendered in the full 
glory of its melody no doubt can exist that 
the Italian language is the only musical 
one, 

In saying this I refer to the “bel canto,” 
and not to the modern musical dramas or 
tragedies in which the singer recites with 
orchestral comment. In every language ex- 
cept the Italian there are more or less anti- 
musical sounds, like the nasal ones of the 
French, the “ach” and “ich” of the Ger- 
man, the Arabic “jota” of the Spanish and 
the “th” of the English. One of the most 
beautiful things in melody is the “canto 
legato,” and this is possible only when 
singing .in Italian, because almost every 
word in that language ends with a vowe)! 
and every letter of a word is clearly pro- 
nounced as it is written. 

The Italian, Guido d’Arezzo, was the in- 
ventor of the musical notes, and the “sol- 
feggio,” the basis of singing, is not pos- 
sible without the pronunciation of the 
seven notes. Only an exaggerated Chau- 
vinism could want to supplant those with 
the alphabetical letters, 

All the notations, indications, etc., were 
always in the Italian language, and ‘Glvck, 
Mozart and other non-Italian composers 
wrote operas with Italian librettos. 

I understand that every nation should 
try to have a musical patrimony, but this 
is not a reason to destroy and deny the 
one of Italy. 





A Scottish Musical Festival 

An evening of Scottish music was spent 
at Mendelssohn Hall, New York, April 15, 
when a long list of entertainers was intro- 
duced for the Scottish Musical Festival. 
Among the artists who assisted were Mar- 
garet Mackenzie, soprano; Dr. Carl Dufft, 
baritone; Mrs. Glesca Nichols, contralto, 
and Arnold MacGregor, ’cellist. 





This week has been given over to cham- 
ber music in Wiesbaden. The Klingler 
Quartet, of Berlin, has been giving five 
programs containing all of Beethoven’s 
string quartets, chronologically arranged. 
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THE GRIEG CONTROVERSY 





Henry T. Finck, Noted Music Critic, Replies to Henry F. Gilbert’s 
Assertion Regarding Sources of Norwegian Composer’s Works 


Orrice oF THE Evening Post, 
New York, April 15, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

I do not know who Henry F. Gilbert 
(Musica, America, April 16, page 16) is, 
but I suspect that our friend, the late 
lamented Artemus Ward, would have 
called him “an amoosin’ cuss.” Grieg issued 
several collections of folktunes, which he 
marked distinctly as such by giving them 
such names as “Improvisations on [wo 
Norwegian Folktunes,” “Four Norwegian 
Dances,” “Two Norwegian Melodies,” 
“Norwegian Peasant Dances.” In the last 
of these he printed, in addition, a preface 
in which he said that these tunes were 
written down by his friend, John Halvor- 
sen, as played on his fiddle by an old mu- 
sician in Telemarken; and he adds that his 
object in arranging this music for the 
piano was “to attempt to raise these folk- 
tunes to an artistic level by harmonizing 
them in a style suitable to their nature.” 

What could be more ludicrous than to 
gravely accuse Grieg, as Mr. Gilbert does, 
of borrowing these tunes? He certainly 
borrowed them—everything is borrowed 
in op. 29, 35, 63 and 72, and confessedly so. 
In other words, also, he occasionally bor- 
rowed or suggested a folk-tune, but not 
any oftener than Beethoven, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Chopin, Tschaikowsky did 
the same thing, and it is therefore pure 
cussedness to single out Grieg for re- 
proach. If his melodies did not occasion- 
ally resemble the old Norse tunes, he would 
not be a specifically Norwegian composer. 
In such cases, as Joakim Reinhard has 
poetically said of Chopin and Grieg, the 
folk music flows through theirs “as the 
sap of a wild trunk flows through a twig 
of a rare and highly cultivated fruit tree 
that has been grafted upon it.” 

In that sense, and that alone, is it just 
to speak of “graft” in connection with 
Grieg’s melodies. He has made the wild 
cherry trees of Norway yield luscious 
White Hearts and Royal Annes. 

But that is the smallest of his achieve- 
ments. He did infinitely more.’ His own 
melodies are far more luscious than any 
folk-tunes of his native land; they include 
146 songs and over 100 piano pieces, his 
own absolutely. On this point allow me to 
cite what I wrote the other day for the 
Evening Post: 

“It seems impossible to kill the hydra- 
headed legend that Grieg borrowed his 
ravishing melodies from the treasures of 
Norwegian folksong. Victor Herbert, for 
instance, declares in the Sunday Magazine 
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that ‘there would not be any Grieg, for in- 
stance, if it was not for the Scandinavian 
folksongs that he had to draw upon. The 
peasants of his country could sing many a 
little melody which found its way into his 
sonatas, melodies which sprang from the 
hearts of their ancestors and have lived 
ever since.’ 

“Mr. Herbert ought to know that the 
only folk-tunes borrowed by Grieg are 
those contained in several volumes spe- 
cially marked as such. All the melodies in 
his sonatas, in his multitudinous piano 
ag and songs, are his own, absolutely. 

o accuse him of borrowing them is as 
unjust, as libellous, as to accuse any honest 
man of stealing the food he lives on, or 
the clothes he wears. There is no excuse 
for such assertions on the part of a musi- 
cian of Victor Herbert’s prominence. The 
facts are set forth in books accessible to 
all. Mr. Herbert is the man referred.to in 
a footnote in ‘Grieg and His Music’ as 
having once asserted that Grieg had all his 
orchestration done for him. In truth, the 
great Norwegian was one of the most in- 
dividual and delightful of all orchestrators. 
The next time Mr. Herbert goes to Leipsic 
he should call at the store of Peters and 
ask to see the Grieg orchestral scores. 
Why professional musicians should be so 
eager to belittle one of the most inspired 
of all composers is a mystery.” 

Yours truly, H. T. Finck. 

P. S.—After writing the above I came 
across the very interesting interview with 
Charles Martin Loeffler, printed in your last 
issue. He says he once had a volume of 
700 Norwegian folktunes, and that he has 
never been able since to find a piece by 
Grieg that he “could not duplicate on some 
page of that book.” How queer! I, also, 
have looked over many hundreds of Nor- 
wegian folksongs, and have not been able 
to find one that Grieg borrowed except in 
the volumes of arrangements that I have 
just referred to, and which he plainly 
marked as such. If Mr. Loeffler will kindly 
point out to me a single melody in that 
volume which Grieg appropriated for one 
of his 147 songs, or a hundred or more 
piano pieces, I shall be extremely obliged 
to him, and make a note of it in the third 
edition of my “Grieg and His Music.” It 
will be interesting news to many, including 
the composer’s widow, who wrote to me a 
few months ago to correct my assertion 
that “Solvejg’s Lied” was, unlike the other 
songs, borrowed from a folktune. It Ip, 
on the contrary, Grieg’s own, like the 
others, and not an exception, as | errone- 
ously inferred from a remark he once made 
in a letter to me. Henry T. Finck. 

New York, April 16, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Not very long ago an English musical 
scholar of eminence referred to Handel as 
“the grand old thief” from his custom of 
appropriating to his own uses the melodic 
property of others. The epithet was, of 
course, conferred without the slightest sug- 
gestion of reproof—quite the contrary. 

An accusation of a similar nature has 
long been made against one of the most 
original creative geniuses in the entire field 
of musical composition—Edvard Grieg. But 
this has not been done in a spirit of admi- 
ration, as in the case of Handel. Instead, 
he is barefacedly charged with filching the 
folk tunes of his native Norway, and, as 
one German critic—who should have had 
better sense—put it, of “transferring them 
bodily to his academic flower pots.” 
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There are to-day perhaps ninety out of 
every hundred musicians who, either 
through ignorance or malice, or both, will 
insist that he cannot be regarded as an 
original melodist for the reason just given. 
A statement to that effect lately made 
by Victor Herbert was, I am pleased to 
say, fittingly commented upon in a recent 
issue of Musicat America. Whereupon 
one Henry F. Gilbert gave himself the 
trouble of pointing out sundry works of 
Grieg wherein folk songs are freely used 
Mr. Gilbert’s labors have not been entirely 
in vain, and his list of opus numbers with 
the Norwegian tunes “tsed verbatim” is 
really quite correct as far as it goes. Had 
he been in a more industrious frame of 
mind when he undertook his laborious re- 
searches he might even have enjoyed the 
satisfaction of adding opus 17, 66 and 72 
to his crushing weight of evidence. Yes, 
Grieg certainly made the folk melodies do 
yeoman service in these works, but it may 
somewhat disconcert Mr. Gilbert to learn 
that the composer himself was the first to 
admit it. Some day, when he allows him- 
self a brief respite from delving among 
collections of folk songs, he should ex- 
amine Grieg’s scores long enough to dis- 
‘cover that the works 'n question are head- 
ed “Variations on a Norwegian Melody,” 
“Nineteen Norwegian Folk Tunes,” “Nor- 
wegian Peasant Dances,” “Two Norwegian 
Melodies,” etc. I should really like to take 
it for granted that Mr. Gilbert has better 
sense than to impeach Grieg’s melodic orig- 
inality on this score. Would he—or anybody 
else—venture to question Beethoven's be- 
cause of his adaptations of Scottish melo- 
dies, that of Haydn for his use of Croa- 
tian tunes, or that of Brahms for his set- 
tings of the Hungarian ones which were 
furnished him by Remenyi, and by means 
of which he first succeeded in making a 
name for himself? 

In conclusion, Mr. Gilbert insists that 
many of Grieg’s themes, if examined close- 
ly—closely, mind you—would be found to 
resemble folk tunes. Perhaps a few of 
them would, but not “many,” as the writer 
declares. Mr. Loeffler has also entered the 
lists and has gone Mr. Gilbert one better 
by asserting that all of the composer’s 
melodies with which he is familiar are thus 
stolen. Give us the documentary evidence, 
Mr. Loeffler, or we shall infer that you, 
like hosts of other musicians, have but 
scant acquaintance with Grieg’s music! It 
is well known, of course, that the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Norwegian scales are fully 
illustrated in it, but this, surely, has noth- 
ing to do with his originality as a cre- 
ator of melodies. Let Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
Loeffler, Mr. Gilbert, or any one else scru- 
tinize many of the themes of Beethoven’s 


“Pastoral” symphony and notice whether 
they do not bear a rather striking resem- 
blance to folk songs. And then when they 
have satisfied themselves in this respect, let 
them come forward with the statement that 
there could exist no Beethoven without the 
folk music of Germany, or no Chopin with- 
out that of Poland, and that these com- 
posers cannot be regarded as great mel- 
odists, or some other nonsense of that sort. 
And let Mr. Loeffler, on his part, remember 
that if he would consent to follow some of 
the practices of the Russians whom he dis- 
parages concertgoers might show them- 
selves more anxious to listen to his music 
than they have thus far. H. Frespey. 





CALVARY CHOIR FESTIVAL 





Yolanda Méré Principal Soloist with E. 
M. Bowman’s Chorus 


The fourth annual festival concert by the 
Calvary Grand Choir will be given at the 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, on the 
evening of April 28, under the direction of 
the conductor, E. M. Bowman. Mpyrta 
French-Kursteiner, soprano; Bessie Bow- 
man-Estey, contralto; E. Theodore Martin, 
tenor; C. Judson Bushnell, bass, and Yo- 
landa Méro, pianist, will be the soloists, and 
the program will be the most interesting 
Mr. Bowman’s singers have as yet offered. 
Among the vocal solos to be given are 
Musetta’s Waltz, from “La Bohéme”; 
Beach’s “Ah! Loye but a Day,” Ware’s 
“Boat Song,” an air from “The Queen of 
Sheba” and Woodman’s “On the Coast.” 
The choral numbers will include “The 
Sleeper” and “Pitter Patter,” by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, the choral from the last 
scene of “Meistersinger,” Koschat’s “Peas- 
ant Wedding” and the “Lucia” sextet. Mr. 
Bowman will play on the organ Buck’s “On 
the Coast” and his own arrangement of the 
march from Raff’s “Lenore” symphony, and 
Miss Mér6é will give several numbers by 
Bach, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 





Francis Rogers in Song Recital 


Francis Rogers, baritone, will give a song 
recital at the Woman’s University Club, 
Madison Square, New York, on the after- 
noon of April 20. 





Donald Macgregor, the baritone soloist 
»f the Victoria Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto, Canada, was the special soloist at 
the Greene Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday last. 
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SOME ASTONISHING FEATS OF BLIND MUSICIANS 








Edward Austin, the blind youth of seven- 
teen who has so astonished the examiners 
in the recent Associate examination of the 
Royal College of Organists, is the latest 
recruit, says London Tit-Bits, to the long 
list of sightless musicians who, in spite 
of their terrible handicap, have proved 
more than a match for rivals who enjoy 
the use of their eyes. 

It is not long since Professor T. S. 
Roberts, the youthful instructor of music 
at the State School for the Blind at Port- 
land, Ore., astonished the musical world 
by an amazing feat of memory. sAithough 
absolutely blind, Mr. Roberts, during the 
rendering of the cantata, “The Holy City,” 
at a musical festival at Portland, played the 
organ superbly for an hour and a quarter 
entirely from memory, without striking a 
single false note. ae ? 

One of the most talented musicians in 
Europe to-day is the Landgraf of Hesse- 
Cassel, who has been blind from his birth. 
As a child he developed a positive genius 
for music, and while a pupil at a school for 
the blind near London used to keep visitors 
entranced by the hour by his marvelous 
playing on the piano and organ. 

Some of the feats he performed were in- 
deed little short of miraculous. In order 
to test his powers clever musicians would 
play long and difficult pieces by Beethoven, 
Mozart, or others of the great composers. 
The young prince would then take his seat 
at the piano and, although he had never 
heard the piece before, would repeat it 
from beginning to end, not only without 
missing a note, but with a brilliance of 
technic and with a feeling which made his 
hearers exclaim with delight. 

On one occasion, it is said, he played 
continuously for more than two _ hours, 
without a note of music before him, pieces 
from the great masters chosen at random 
by members of his audience. 


The Landgraf is equally clever as a com- 
poser, and his compositions, the first per- 
formances of which are usually heard in 
Paris, rank high among the modern works 
of the day. 

A few years ago all Germany was 
marveling at the feats of a blind youth 
called Schwarzkopf, who had never had a 
lesson in music in his life. In spite of 
this drawback he was able to play the 
piano, and, indeed, almost any other instru- 
ment, with a perfection of execution which 
any professor might well have envied. If 
he heard an opera he could, on returning 
home, repeat almost every note he had 
heard. His most remarkable performance, 
as a feat of musical memory, has probably 
never been rivalled. For a wager of one 
hundred marks, Schwarzkopf, who was then 
only 17 years old, undertook to repeat 
note for note; any pieces played by half 
a dozen of his musical friends in the course 
of an hour, without making more than 
twenty mistakes. 

The news of the wager naturally excited 
considerable interest in the musical world, 
and the hall in which the performance took 
place was crowded to the doors. One after 
another the six musicians played the most 
intricate and difficult pieces of their réper- 
toires; and when, at the expiration of the 
hour, Schwarzhopf took his seat at the 
piano, he replayed every piece in exact 
order, making only fourteen slips in fifty 
minutes’ playing, during which he struck 
tens of thousands of notes. 

Almost equally remarkable was the mem- 
ory of M. Chataignon, a blind musician of 
Paris, half a century ago. M. Chataignon 
conducted hundreds of concert programs 
entirely from memory. On one occasion 
he accompanied on the piano a rehearsal 
of an entire opera, at the same time trans- 
posing the music half a tone; and he gave 
a score of piano recitals, chiefly of Beeth- 
oven’s sonatas, striking no fewer than a 
million and a quarter notes, each of which 
had to be retained in its exact position in 
his memory. 
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Concerning some of the new cacopho- 
nous composers, Victor Herbert tells this 
story : 

“A doctor had a deaf patient, and advised 
him to go hear one of those new composi- 
tions and sit near the trombones. 

“*The noise,’ the doctor said, ‘has cured 
several incurable cases of deafness, and 
there is no reason why it shouldn’t cure 
you, too.’ 

“The patient accepted this advice. He 
even bought two -front row tickets and took 
the doctor with him. 

“As the two men sat side by side the pa- 
tient, when the din was at its very loudest, 
shrieked in the doctor’s ear; 

“*Doctor, oh, doctor, I can hear!’ 

“But the doctor took no notice of the 
glad cry. 

“Doctor, you have saved me! 
tient repeated. ‘I can hear again!’ 

“But the doctor sat cold and impassive. 
He had become deaf himself."—New York 
Telegram. 


the pa- 


* * * 


“Are you familiar with Dickens’s ‘Christ- 
mas Carol’?” 

“Not exactly familiar with it, but I 
heartily approve of it. One of the best 
things Dickens did was to invent a Christ- 
mas carol that people could read quietly 
instead of trying to sing it.”—Washington 


Star. 
*'* * 


“Here’s a rule of psychology: No mat- 
ter whether you feel cheerful or not, try to 
seem so, even if it’s put on.” 

“That's right. I always laugh when I go 
to a comic opera.”—Life. 

. * * 


Miss Howells—Since I had typhoid fever 
I haven’t been able to sing at all. I seem 
to have lost my voice entirely. 

Miss Kunning—Typhoid is a queer dis- 
ease. I’ve often heard that if you recover 
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from it it improves you in every way.— 
Catholic Standard. 
oa * 

Seeing a tramp hurrying away from a 
large house, a _ fellow-professional asked 
him what luck he had met with. “It ain’t 
worf askin’ there,” was the reply. “I just 
had a peep through the winder. It’s a pov- 
ertystricken ’ouse, mate. There was acshul 
ly two ladies playin’ on one pianner !”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


* * * 


The musician flung his arms aloft. “At 
last,” she cried, “I have fame within my 
grasp. 

“How so?” asked his wife, who had 
heard the same thing before. 

“You know Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding 
March’ and the marvellous repute it 
brought him?” said the musician. 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“Well, I am going to write a ‘Divorce 
March.’” 


a 


Mrs. Aristocrat—Did you hear what Mrs. 
Nouveau Riche said to me at the concert 
this evening? 

Mrs. Wellborn—No, 
me all about it. 

Mrs. Aristocrat—Well, she informed me 
that she had decided to have a nom de 
plume in her hat. 


my dear; do tell 





Caruso as a Ventriloquist 


“If. nature had not endowed Caruso with 
a fine voice he would nevertheless have be- 
come a stage celebrity,” says “Nos Lect- 
ures,” “because of his powers as a ventrilo- 
quist. The tenor told this story when he 
was asked whether he really was a ventrilo- 
quist: ‘I was a guest at a country house 
on the Hudson one day, and had sung for 
my hostess. We were all on the lawn, and 
a woman came to me and asked me to give 
an exhibition of ventriloquism. I walked 
away, and presently, stopping under a tree, 
shouted loudly: “Well, little boy, what are 
you doing up there?” Then a shrill voice 
answered : “Nothing ; just climbed up to 
hear you sing.” “Very well,” I shouted: 
“be careful—don’t fall!’ “All right, sir,” 
came the shrill reply. Several women had 
come to the spot, and when the conversa- 


tion was over one of them said: “I never 
heard such ventriloquism!” and I said, seri- 
ously, “Neither did I.”’"—New York 


Tribune. 
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AN ENGLISH SANCTUARY TO HANDEL 


The Church of St. Lawrence in the Little Village of Edgeware, 
Near London, Where the Master Played the Organ and 
Composed the “‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ” and Other Works— 
The Organ Still in Use To-Day 








Lonpon, April 9.—Out of the old Roman 
road to the north lies a little village in 
which the great master, Handel, at one 
time practiced his art, and thither. one af- 
ternoon I set forth in the Spring sunshine 
to learn something of the place and its as- 
sociations for the readers of MusICAL 
America. The hamlet of Edgeware is 
about nine miles out of London, in the par- 
ish of Whitchurch, formerly called Stan- 
more Parva. It is a quaint little place 
which straggles along old Watling street 
in a sweet, old-fashioned manner. Its shops 
are often below the street level and one 





Tombstone Marking the Grave of Hian- 
del’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” 


must go down steps and pick one’s way, 
even then being careful not to hold the 
head too high, for these shops are very 
tiny. 

To the left, up a little lane, which winds 
among the hedges, is the Church of St. 


Lawrence, made famous by Handel. The 
great composer was* organist here from 
1718 to 1721 and here composed, first, his 
“Esther” for the dedication, later “Acis 
and Galatea,” and also the “Chandos” Te 
Deums and anthems. The name Chandos 
was attached to the latter works for the 
very good reason that the Dvke of Chan- 
dos, a nobleman of tremendous wealth, 
had his mansion in the parish and being a 
patron of the arts naturally was a_ bene- 
factor of tte master. The Duke built Hol- 
land House in 1712 and spent 200,000 
pounds (one million dollars) on the es- 
tate. Here the poet, Pope, was also a fa- 
vorite, received great kindness from the 
Duke, and in return wrote one of his bit- 
terest satires, holding up to ridicule the 
sovereign way in which Holland House 
was appointed. But in spite of Pope, the 
Duke of Chandos must have been a wor- 
thy gentleman, for in 1715 he built the 
present Church of St. Lawrence and had 
it wonderfully frescoed by such artists as 
Belluchi, Virrio and Laguerre. 

The old organ which Handel played is 
used even to-day, and the oak carvings by 
Gibbons still possess their former beauty. 
Only the tower remains from the time of 
Henry the Eighth, the Duke having built 
on to the ancient pile. The old verger, Mr. 
Ray, opened the church for me, although 
it was after six, and with a lighted wax 
vesta I climbed the hewn steps which spi- 
ralled in the darkness about an old pillar 
of oak. I climbed past chinks of light 
which may have been windows, up past the 
bells, up and always circling on those very 
worn stairs until I came out upon the zinc 
roof and was stunned by tke red ocean of 
sunset light which poured over the green 
fields and threw a soft pink lustre over the 
pale tombstones below me. Against the 
west stood a grove of trees blackly traced 
across the gciden glow. To the east a 
great star shore forth from the opal green 
of the night, a1d down below there waited 
a poor old soft-voiced man of seventy- 
four years. He was waiting patiently for 
me, so I could not stay long. Unwillingly 
I descended from the turreted tower and 
carefully—for the darkness was _ intense 
and my matches were gone. When I came 
out into the churchyard the verger showed 
me the tombstone of the “Harmonious 
Blacksmith.” 

The story is that Handel was obliged 
to seek refuge in his smithy during a thun- 
derstorm and hearing the uproar without 
and the resounding anvil within, conceived 
his “Harmonious Blacksmith,” which has 
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Church of St, Lawrence in Edgeware, Where Handel was Organist From 1718 
to 172! 


become world-famous. It was now dusk 
and the cypresses with their emerald green 
tops and dark mysterious depths seemed 
to mingle with the sod. Over the crum- 
bling slabs hung a faint grey mist. As I 


passed down the aisle of yew trees, I im- 
agined I heard the old organ sound, but 
the church was locked and dark, and the 
ancient sacristan had said he was going to 
bed. EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





BOSTON SOPRANO’S SUCCESS 


Edith Alida Bullard’s First Season 
Marked by Many Professional 
Appearances 


Boston, April 18.—Edith Alida Bullard, 
the soprano of the First Church, the music 
of which is under the direction of Arthur 
Foote, has had a wonderfully successful 
season, this being virtually her first year 
of public work. She is one of the many 
pupils of Anna Miller Wood, who is mak- 
ing a pronounced artistic success. She has 
sung at many important concerts, includ- 
ing a special musicale in November, at one 
of the prominent Brookline churches, and 
was also soloist at a concert of the Ameri- 
can Music Society the last of November 
In December she sang at a musicale at 
the Hotel Tuileries, and was soloist at 
one of the regular concerts of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Choral Association. In 
January her engagements included a 
special vesper service in Concord, 
Mass.; engagements at the Musical Art 
Club, Boston, and the Marlboro (Mass. ) 
Musical Club and at one of the Thursday 
morning musicales at Mrs. Allen’s home, 
on Commonwealth avenue. She also sang 
the soprano solo part in “The Messiah” in 
Stoneham, Mass., in January. In February 
her engagements included an appearance at 
one of the Tucker Sunday concerts and 
with the Musical Art Club. In March she 
sang in a recital at Amherst College and 
at special vesper services in West Newton. 

At the concert of the New Bedford Cho. 
ral Association Viola Van Orden, another 
of Miss Wood’s pupils, was also one of 
the soloists with Miss Bullard, and both 
received enthusiastic press notices, espe- 
cially commending their vocal method and 
ease and grace in singing and charming 
stage presence, DLL 





Youthful Buffalo Singers Win Praise 


BurraLo, April 11.—A_ benefit concert 
given [Thursday by the choir of St. An- 
thony’s Italian Church, under the direction 
of the organist, Paula Cronyn, and with 
the assistance of several of Buffalo’s best 
known singers, served to introduce some 
most promising young voices to the public. 
The choir, composed of boys and girls be 
tween twelve and sixteen years of age, 
showed excellent training in two chorus 
numbers, singing with precision, good in- 
tonation and tone quality. Balfe’s Italian- 
issimo Terzetto from “Falstaff,” “Vorrei 
parlar, ma lira,” was brilliantly sung by 
Mrs. Messmer, Mrs. Boughton and Mabel 
Carbone. The pure, sympathetic soprano 
of the débutante, Miss Borzilleri, was 
heard in duets by Cherubini and Caracci 


oli, and blended admirably with the rich 
mezzo of Paula Cronyn. Another notable 
number was a group of folksongs, Roman, 
Neapolitan and Venetian, sung by William 
McGuinnis with artistic feeling and a fine 
voice, M. B. 


Dr. Elsenheimer Sails to Conduct Prize 
Cantata for Kaiser 


Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, who some 
years ago was awarded a prize of $1,000 in 
an international competition for a cantata 
for performance at the golden jubilee of 
the North American Sangerbund in Cin- 
cinnati, left New York, April 14, for 
sremen, to conduct his work at Wiesbaden, 
where it is to be sung by command of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. The cantata is entitled 
“Consecration of Arts,” and is a glorifi- 
cation of America, written for soloists, 
mixed chorus and orchestra. It was award- 
ed the prize by Messrs. MacDowell, Zoell 
ner and Van der Stucken, and was first 
performed in Cincinnati by a chorus of 
1,400 voices. Dr. Elsenheimer is a German 
who came to this country as a pianist, and 
appeared first under Theodore |homas. 


U. §S. Kerr Soloist at Mr. Funk’s 
Musicale 





U. S. Kerr, the basso, evoked the ap 
plause of a fashionable audience at a mu- 
sicale given by Wilhelm Funk in his stu- 
dio, No. 119 West Forty-second street, 
New York. Songs were contributed also 
by Lucy Marsh, instrumental music by the 
Max Jacobs String Quartet, and dancing 
by Mirzah Cheslir. 
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Through the compositions of Edward 
MacDowell, Carlos Troyer, Arthur Far- 
well, Charies Wakefield Cadman, Frederick 
Burton and Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
a constantly broader interest is being awak- 
ened in compositions based upon the melo- 
dies of the American Indians. For the 
benefit of composers wishing to make a 
study of this matter, and clubs as well 
which are looking into the question, there 
is need of greater knowledge regarding 
the sources of information and the results 
of scientists who have been working in the 
field of primitive music. The following list 
is given, therefore, which will be of value 
to all who wish to study more closely into 
the matter. It contains names of impor- 
tant works by some of the cnief students 
and field workers on the subject. These 
are: 

“Primitive Music”  (“ Wallaschek”), 
Longmans, Green & Co., London (very 
scientific); “American Primitive Music,” 
Frederick R. Burton, Moffat Yard & Co.; 
“A Study of Omaha Indian Music,” Fletch- 
er & La Flesche, pp. 7-151, Vol. I, Peabody 
Museum of Archeological and Ethnolog- 
ical Papers; “Indian Story and Song from 
North America,” Alice C. Fletcher, Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston (popular) ; : “Scale 
Formation in Primitive Music,” Frances 
Densmore, American Anthropologist, Vol. 
XI, pp. 1-12; “The Music of the Philip- 
pines, Frances Densmore, the American 
Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. VIII, Pp. 611- 
632; “Songs of the Pima Indians” (with- 
out ‘the music), pp. 270-356, Vol. XX VI of 
the Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology; “Pawnee Songs Used in the Hako 


Ceremony,” by Alice Fletcher, Vol. XXII, 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Kthnol- 
ogy. Dr. George A. Dorsey, curator of the 
Ethnological Department "of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, has 
collected a vast number of Pawnee songs, 
which will be published in Vol. II of the 
“Pawnee Mythology.” 
x * * 
August Gemiinder & Sons, the well- 
known violin dealers and luthiers, have 
just issued their catalogue of instruments* 
made in their own workshops. The book- 
let is handsomely devised, having an ar- 
tistic cover and being profusely illustrated 
with photographs of the various models 
made by these famous makers. These illus- 
trations are a noteworthy feature because 
of the fineness of the engravings used, 
each instrument portrayed showing the 
most minute details of wood, varnish, etc. 
The models exhibited are beautiful ex- 
amples of the violin maker’s art, and bear 
witness, if correctness of models may, of 
the tonal excellences of the violins. That 
the fame of these instruments has pene- 
trated every part of the civilized world is 
shown by the hearty letters of enthusiastic 
appreciation from artists everywhere. As 
new instruments these violins are the stand- 
ard, a condition undoubtedly due to the 
care of construction and the consequently 
limited output. Violin lovers. will under- 
stand and appreciate the portrayal of these 
instruments in this catalogue, which may 
be had from the publishers. 


*“GEMUNDER Art VIOLINS. Catalog. 
published by August Gemiinder and Sons, 
rast Twenty-third Street, New York. 


illustrated, 
No. 42 





BORROFF’S UNIQUE PROGRAMS 


Chicago Basso Provides Interesting Se- 
lections in Concert Work 


Cuicaco, April 18—Chicago’s artistic 
basso, Albert Borroff, made another pro- 
nounced success last Monday evening as 
soloist in the performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony with the big singing so- 
ciety in Milwaukee, the last of a significant 
series this season. Mr. Sorroff has been 
not only happy in this work, but particu- 
larly clever as a maker and producer of 
programs. He now has in his repertory 
for recital work not less than five com- 
plete, beautifully differentiated and well- 
balanced programs. The quaint old clas- 
sics of Lotti, Scarlatti, Caldara, Legrenzi, 
Secchi, with ’ distinctive features like “the 
biblical songs of Dvorak,” the Monologue 
from Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” quaint 
Brittany folksongs by Ducoudray, selections 
from the classics of Handel, Schumann and 
Mendelssohn, together with many novel- 
ties (not a few being in manuscript), shows 
the range and originality of his equipment 
for original recitals. C. Be 





An Enjoyable Brooklyn Concert 


A most enjoyable concert was given on 
April 7 at Janes M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
by Edith Haines-Kuester, pianist; Pauline 
Hathaway, contralto, and Aage Fredericks, 
violinist. Among the numbers introduced 
were the Viotti Concerto, “Legende”; 
Wieniawski’s “Spanish Dance” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Midsummer,” played by Mr. 
Fredericks; a group of old English and 
German songs, in which Miss Hathaway 
was especially happy, and three songs by 
Edith Haines - Kuester — “Renunciation,” 
“Secrets” and “When Love Is Best’—all of 
which found great favor with the audi- 
ence. Besides playing all the accompani- 
ments with her wonted sympathy and skill, 
Mrs. Haines-Kuester was heard in solos, 
playing “Romance,” by Gernsheim; “Ara- 
besque,” by Schumann; “Serenade” by 
Rachmaninoff, and several MacDowell num- 
bers. A large audience heard the concert. 





Harrold to Stay with Saenger 


Just before sailing for Europe, Oscar 
Hammerstein announced that he was so 
well pleased with the progress of Orville 
Harrold, his young American tenor, under 
the instruction of Oscar Saenger, that he 
had decided to leave him with that teacher 
instead of placing him under Jean de 
Reszke, in Paris. Mr. Harrold will ac- 
company Mr. Saenger on his Summer vaca- 
tion, which will be spent either in New 
York State or in Maine, and will prepare 
his numerous roles for next season’s 
operas. 


McCALL LANHAM’S RECITAL 


Baritone Is Assisted by Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, the ’Cellist 


A “guest afternoon” was given at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New 
York, on the afternoon of April 16, by Mc- 
Call Lanham, the well-known baritone. The 
assisting artists were Vladimir Dubinsky, 
‘cellist, and Cora Remington, ‘soprano. One 
of the features of the entertainment was 
the presence of the gifted composer, Har- 
riet. Ware, who accompanied a number of 
her own songs at the piano. These included 
such well- known ones as “Joy of the Morn- 
ing,’ “Hindu Slumber Song,” “The Call of 
Radha,” “The Cross,” “Boat Song” and 
“The Forgotten Land.” Of these the last 
three were sung beautifully by Mr. Lan- 
ham, who was received with delighted ap- 
plause. His splendid voice has seldom been 
in finer condition. Miss Remington was 
equally successful with the remaining ones, 
and both of these artists were also heard 
to the greatest advantage in Miss Ware’s 
duet, “The Last Dance,” and in a duet from 
“Thais.” Mr. Dubinsky’s number com- 
prised a Tschaikowsky Nocturne, Casella’s 
“Chason Napolitaine,’” Davidow’s “Am 
Springbrunnen” and a Chopin Nocturne. 
He also played the ‘cello obbligato in “The 
Last Dance.” In every instance his per- 
formance was fully up to the high stand- 
ard which never fails to characterize his 
work, and he was vigorously applauded. 





Harriette Cady’s New York Recital 


Harriette Cady, pianist, gave a recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall last Saturday afternoon, 
before an audience of large size. Miss Cady 
was very well received, and her interpreta- 
tions of a Bach “Fantasie,” Schumann’s 
“Waldscenen,” and shorter numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Debussy, Poldini, 
MacDowell and others aroused considerable 
applause. She was obliged to add several 
encores at the close of her regular pro- 
gram. 





Max Heinrich to Read at Master Music 
Studios 


The Master Music Studios announce that 
Max Heinrich will give two afternoon 
readings on Thursday and Sunday, May 1 
and 5. “Enoch Arden,” with the music by 
Strauss, will furnish the program for the 
first reading. 





Macmillen Engaged as Philharmonic 


Orchestra Soloist 
Francis Macmillen has been engaged by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra as 
its soloist for the concerts of November 27 
and December 2. 
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EDWIN LEMARE CHARMS 
KANSAS CITY AUDIENCE 


Famous English Organist Gives Mas- 
terly Display of His Art—Two 
Piano Recitals 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Edwin 
H. Lemare, the famous English organist, 
gave a recital in the Linwood Christian 
Church on April 7 to an audience of 
twelve hundred persons. His program in- 
cluded the Bach “Toccata and Fugue,” in 
D minor; “Canzona della Sera,” by 
d’Evry; the Mendelssohn “Sonata,” No. 6; 
“Morning Greeting,” “Asa’s Death” and 
“Anitra’s Dance,” from the “Peer Gynt” 
suite, by Grieg; a concert overture by Hol- 
line, and two of his own compositions, 
“Rondo Capriccio” and “Chant de Bon- 
heur.” His improvisation on an Indian 
theme, sent in by Carl Busch, was mar- 
velous. Mr. Lemare is truly master of his 
art and his playing was greatly appreciated 
by his audience, which demanded an encore 
after almost every number. 

Rudolf King and Adelaide Nentwig, his 
pupils, gave a two- piano recital recently, 
in which they were assisted by Mildred 
Langworthy, soprano, and Herman Sprin- 
ger, baritone. Each number was arranged 
for two pianos and the two performers 
played together in perfect accord. 

Gladys Myers, pianist, a pupil and as- 
sistant teacher of Alfred Xubach’s, was 
heard in a recital in the Conservatory au- 
ditorium on Friday evening. She had the 
assistance of Frederick Wallio, baritone, 
and Dorothy Sublette, accompanist. Miss 
Myers was at her best in numbers by Han- 
del, Beethoven and MacDowell, which she 
played with good style and excellent tech- 
nic. Another interesting number was a 
“Gavotte” in E, by Mr. Hubach, which she 
played from manuscript. 





M. R. W. 





Flemish Pantomime, by Jan Blockx, Has 
First American Performance 


“Milenka,” a Flemish pantomime ballet, 
by Jan Blockx, which was originally pro- 
duced at the Royal Opera House in Brus- 
sels, drew a large audience to the ballroom 
of the Waldorf, New York, April 15, on 
its first presentation in America. The en- 
tertainment was given for the joint benefit 
of the Big Brothers’ Society and the West 
Side Juvenile Club, the principal parts be- 
ing taken by Mrs, Langdon Geer, formerly 
Dorothy Q. Roosevelt, a niece of Colonel 
Roosevelt, who took the title part; Mrs. 
Lawrence B. Rand and W. Herbert Adams, 
Langdon Geer and Theodore Steinway. 
The scene of the pantomime is laid in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and 
the picturesque costumes were made from 
originals especially imported from Holland. 
Milenka is a gypsy queen and love is the 
motif of the pantomime. 





Dangers of Youthful Piano Practice 


“Numerous cases of chlorosis, neurosis 
and neurasthenia observed among young 
girls can be traced to learning to play on 
the piano,” says The Lancet. “From sta- 
tistics carefully compiled from 6,000 pupils 








A QUARTET THAT NEW ORLEANS IS PROUD OF 











Beethoven Quartet of New Orleans—Henry Wehrmann, First Violin; René Salo- 
mon, Second Violin; Léon Barzin, Viola, and César Grisai, ’Cello 


New Orveans, April 8—A large audi- 
ence attended the second concert of the 
Beethoven Quartet last night at Grune- 
wald Banquet Hall. The program was 
composed of selections from Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Fer- 
rata, Galeotti and Viardot—all played with 
careful consideration of the composers’ 
intent. Especially interesting were the two 
compositions by Cav. Giuseppe Ferrata— 
Serenata and Scherzino — rendered dain- 
tily and with abundant charm. That 
they were appreciated was proved by 


the applause which they evoked. 

The quartet is composed of four of this 
city’s most prominent musicians—Henry 
Wehrmann, first violin, who has written 
several comic operas which have been pro- 
duced; René Salomon, second violin, grad- 
uate of the Marseilles Conservatory; Leon 
Barzin, viola, graduate of the Brussels 
Conservatory, and César Grisai, ‘cello, of 
the Milan Conservatory. Mr. Wehrmann 
is the possessor of a rich musical library 
in which are many valuable works for 
quartet. 





who were obliged to learn to play the piano 
before attaining the age of twelve, it has 
been found that more than 12 per cent. suf- 
fer from nervous trouble, and the only sur- 
prise is that the percentage is not greater. 
Besides the uneven stress on memory in- 
volved in the quick manipulation of the 
keyboard, piano playing also involves seden- 
tary exercise, a particularly bad kind for 
the nerves, especially when not taken in 
the open air. 





Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet Announces 
Annual Program 


The annual concert of the Manhattan 
Ladies’ Quartet will be given in the grand 
ballroom of the Imperial, Brooklyn, on 
April 26. Leo Tecktonius, pianist; Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, and Theodora Ursula 
Irvine, reader, will be the assisting artists, 
and the program will include Charles Gil- 
bert Spross’s “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” Hen 
schel’s “Morning Hymn,” Brahms’s “Sand- 
mannchen,” Root’s “Night Wind” and 
Chadwick’s “Thistle Down,” sung by the 


Tecktonius’s “Valse Gracieuse,” 
Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp Minor Prelude 
and Gottschalk’s “Tremolo Study,” ren- 
dered by Mr. Tecktonius; monologues by 
Theodora Ursula Irvine, and songs _ by 
Halévy and Hugo Wolf, sung by Freder 
ick Gunster. 

The quartet sang at the recent competi 
tion at Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, and 
won the prize for the second time. They 
have also a return engagement with the 
Elizabeth Mannerchor. 


quartet ; 





Marie Rappold’s Engagements 


Oscar Saenger, the New York teacher 
who has trained so many operatic notables, 
has received word from his former pupil, 
Marie Rappold, who is now singing in 

Sudapest, that she has been engaged to 
sing at the San Francisco Music Festival, 
September 4-6, and at the Maine festival 
at Portland the first week in October. At 
the close of her season in Budapest Mme. 
Rappold goes to Paris to sing with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


WOMEN COMPOSER'S THEME 
OF A LECTURE-RECITAL 


Emma W. Hodkinson Finds There Are 
an Unexpectedly Large Number of 
Talented Americans 





A large and_ representative audience 
gathered in Willard Hall. Passaic, N. J., 
on Friday evening, April 8, to hear Emma 
Walter Hodkinson in her lecture-song-re- 
cital, “American Women Composers.” In this 
lecture-recital, which appeals both to the 
head and the heart, Miss Hodkinson has 
been heard with pleasure on several recent 
occasions. Despite the leneth of the pro- 
gram, she was reccived with many enthu- 
siistic recalls. 

Little Marie Deutscher. one of Ovide 
Musin’s most talerted pupils, though only 
a child, held the ardience spellbound with 
instrumental numbers which she contrib 
uted to the program. 

Harry Howe Whittaker played excellent 
accompaniments. as well as piano solos, 
among them “Chansonette,”’ by Irene Hale 
(Victor René), the avdience demanding a 
repetition. 

It was Miss Hodkinson’s intention at 
first to arrange a definite program and hold 
to it, but so much excellent music has been 
sent her by women composers of whom 
little or nothing is known at the present 
time that it has become imperative to plan 


several programs in order to do justice to 
the great gifts of American women com 
posers. 


Miss Hodkinson will be heard at the 
N. Y. M. T. A. convention in Syracuse in 
Tvne on this subject, assisted by a number 
of composers. ; 





Professor Baldwin’s Organ Recitals 


The 120th and 130th public organ recitals 
given by Professor Baldwin at the College 
of the City ed New York took place on 
April 20 and 24. The program of the for- 
mer Pio Bwvc ret Hollins’s Concert Overture 
in C, Bach’s Air in D, Krebs’s Fugue in G, 
Bennet’s “Barcarolle,” “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
“Elizabeth's Prayer” and “Evening Star” 
from “"Tannhauser,” César Franck’s 
‘(Grande Piéce Symphonique.” At the lat- 
ter Bartlett's Suite in C, Beethoven’s Ada- 
210, op. 27; Bach’s G Minor Fugue, De 
hussy’s Prelude to the “Blessed Demoi 
selle,” Guilmant’s “Lamentation” and 
Thiele’s “Concert Piece in C Minor.” 





Realism in Inspiration 


A musician is about to ascend in a bal 
loon, so that when in the clouds he may 
compose “The Song of Aviation.” Pre- 
sumably if a musician wanted to compose 
something about mermaids he would have 
to write in a diving suit.—New York Amer- 
wan, 


The First Christian Church of Sedalia, 
Mo., was crowded with music lovers to 
listen to a recent violin recital given by 
Wort Morse, a prominent Kansas City 
violinist, who was a pupil of César Thomp- 
son, the celebrated violinist of Brussels. 
Mr. Morse was given a number of recalls 
and delighted all who heard him. 
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H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the 
New York Tribune wrote 
recently:—‘‘Mr. Bonci sang 
last night the rédle of Faust 
at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a _ score 
of years.”’ 
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entire year’s subscription. 
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VIENNA HAS ITS OPERA TROUBLES, TOO 





Never Has a New York Impresario Found His Path More Full of 
Pitfalls Than Is That of Director Weingartner, of the Royal 
Opera—- Rumors of His Resignation—Attracting Power of ‘‘Stars”’ 


Not a Phenomenon Confined 


Vienna, April 3.—With the concert sea- 
son fast drawing to a close, operatic hap- 
penings take on a large share of impor- 
tance in musical Vienna. 

William Miller, the American tenor from 
the Diisseldorf Stadt Theater, who has 
been engaged for the Vienna Royal Court 
Opera for a term of six years, beginning 
next September, was welcomed back here 
this week for another series of “guest” ap- 
pearances to help tide over the dearth in 
tenors until the beginning of his regular 
engagement next season. 

Mr. Miller gave three “guest” perform- 
ances last November in Vienna, singing in 
“Carmen,” “Faust” and “Lohengrin.” This 
time he began with “Aida.” on Tuesday 
night, singing in “Faust” on Friday eve- 
ning. During this week and the following 
he will appear five times more in other 
roles. I had the opportunity of hearing his 
Faust—not the ideal rdle for a tenor at 
the best—and was much impressed with his 
well-studied-out interpretation of the rdle, 
his ripe vocalization and his temperament- 
ful acting. Mr. Miller’s voice is a clear, 
well-focused tenor, possessing power and 
flexibility, and he is a welcome and a most 
needed addition to the forces at the Vienna 
Royal Opera House. 


Rumors have been rife during this last 
week of Weingartner’s intended resignation 
from the directorship of the Vienna Opera. 
Weingartner denies absolutely that there 
is any truth whatsoever in the matter, but 
it is very evident that things are not alto- 
gether as they should be in the big temple 
of opera on the Ringstrasse. 

There is no question as to the fact that 
the Vienna Royal Opera has under Wien- 
gartner’s régime sunk to a position which 
is very unfavorable in comparison with 
what it has been in the past. Weingartner 
is not to be held entirely responsible for 
this condition of affairs, however, which 
has come about largely through circum- 
stances impossible for the direction to con- 
trol, but there is still a list of evident tis 
takes to be placed to the account of the 
head of the institute. In his zeal to im- 
prove the personnel of the Opera he 
has engaged singers who are very 
much out of place, to say the least, 
in a metropolitan European opera house; 
for example, the tenors, Spirvak, Buys- 
son, Kirchner and _ Kittel. The first 
three mentioned receive from 25,000 to 
30,000 crowns a year for their services at 
the Vienna opera—quite a respectable sum, 
even for a very good artist, according to 
European _ standards. Spivak has sung 
twice during the season at the opera house, 
so that as far as income is concerned he 
will go down in operatic annals as a very 
serious rival of Caruso’s, having received 
12,500 crowns for an evening. Buysson has 
been roasted to a crisp by the critics every 
time he has appeared here, so that the di- 
rection has evidently decided that it is 
better for the artistic standards of the in- 
stitution to allow him to draw his salary 
without any more attempts on the boards 
of the opera. Kittel is a beginner who has 
no business back of the curtain of the 
Vienna Opera. He has appeared in only 
one opera, “Tosca,” where his acting was 
laughable in parts and his singing little 
better than amateurish, except for the use 
of the few good high tones which nature 
has given him. 

Several weeks ago it was reported that 
Weingartner had been prohibited by the 
powers above him from engaging any more 
beginners for the opera, and it was high 
time that such action was taken. 

The répertoire at the Opera has also 
come in for its share in the blame. The 
Mozart operas have almost disappeared 
from the stage in Vienna, so seldom are 
they performed, and there has been a let- 
ting up in the number of. Wagner produc- 
tions. The latter fact has raised a great 
deal of criticism, and rightfully, for the 
Viennese are still hungrier for Wagner 
than for anything else which comes upon 
the operatic stage, and the house is invar- 
iably sold out to the last bit of standing 
room at every Wagner performance. In 
view of this, and of the fact that the net 
deficit for the present season, after the 
reckoning in of all the opera subsidies, 
amounts to between 130,000 and 140,000 
crowns, it is a wonder that a week is ever 


to America 


allowed to go by without one or two Wag- 
ner operas being given. Such is the case, 
however. 

On Weingartner’s side it remains to be 
said that he has had to meet ditticulties of 
the most disheartening sort since accept- 
ing the post as leader of the Vienna Opera. 
Leo Slézak has taken leave of Vienna for 
good, appearing only as “guest” here, and 
very occasionally, and Selma Kurz’s ap- 
pearances at the Royal Opera have shrunk 
to a minimum, with her long leaves of 
absence and the care which she takes not to 
sing too often when she is in Vienna. These 
two, the biggest stars of the institution, 
could always be depended on to draw a full 
house, whereas now the operas in which 
they were the greatest attractions play to 
half-empty houses, with second-rate artists 
for the most part in the principal roles. 
Demuth and Moser, two prominent mem- 
bers of the opera, died during the present 
season, to add to the difficulties of the di- 
rector, and a number of others whose 
places it will not be easy to fill have ten- 
dered their resignations or are seeking to 
do so. 

Weingartner’s reforms at the opera have 
also made enemies for him in Vienna, al- 
though in some of them he will be judged 
to be in the right by any unbiased and pro- 
gressive music lover. Among them may he 
mentioned the shortening of some of the 
Wagner operas. [lo the long-haired son 
of art in Vienna the Wagner operas are as 
holy as the Sacred Scriptures—probably 
more so. To cut a single note from one of 
the Ring operas was a deep-dyed sacrilege 
that was not to be countenanced an instant, 
and during the intermissions at the first 
performances after the cuts were made tke 
blasphemous Weingartner was regaled wit 
hisses and impolite calls from the third 
and fourth galleries, where the priests of 
the leit-motif held down their twenty-five 
cents’ worth of standing room. The senti- 
ment was not confined to the galleries, of 
course, but it is improper to hiss from a 
parquet seat, even in Vienna. 

Another score against Weingartner is 
that, with the exception of “Elektra,” 
which had some fifteen or sixteen perform- 
ances here before its relegation to the top 
shelf, he has not introduced a single nov- 
elty into the repertory which could be con- 
sidered a success in any sense of the word. 
Most of his revivals of old operas have 
also failed to draw after the first one or 
two performances. 

There is no doubt that Weingartner is 
not so much to blame for the present con- 
ditions at the Vienna Opera as is the fact 
that too much is shouldered on to one man 
in the present management of its affairs. 
A remedy has been suggested, namely, to 
divide the impresario side from the purely 
artistic side of the management, with a 
competent head for each. 

From the above it will be seen that New 
York is not entirely unique in its opera 
troubles. Also that the attracting power of 
certain “stars” is a phenomenon which is 
not entirely confined to American soil. 
Slézak and Kurz are the Caruso and the 
Sembrich of Viennese operagoers. They 
are always sure of their clientéle, whether 
the opera is a banal Italian work of earlier 
times or Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 

Epwin HuvuauHes. 





Bispham in East Orange 


East Orance, N. J., April 12—Under 
the management of Mrs. William S. Nel- 
son, of Orange, David Bispham, the bari- 
tone, gave a song recital, including a reci- 
tation of Long fellow’ s poem, “King Rob- 
ert of Sicily,” with musical setting by 
Rosseter G. Cole, in the hall of the 
Woman’s Club, Monday night, April 11. 
This program was splendidly rendered: 

“O, Ruddier Than the Cherry,” from “Acis 
and Galatea,” Handel; “The Frost Scene,” from 
“King Arthur,” Purcell; “Down Amon the Dead 
Men,” Jacobin, Song; “The Monk,” Seovadheors 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert: “By Celia’s 
Arbor,” Mendelssohn; “The Wedding Song,” 
Loewe; “Edward,” Loewe; “Mother o’ Mine,” 
Tours; “To Russia,’"’ Homer; “I Am Thy Harp,” 


Woodman; “Danny Deever,” Damrosch; “King 
Robert of Sicily,” Rossetter G. Cole. 


Prevosti, who has long been the Ger- 
mans’ favorite Traviata, has been singing 
again in Dresden lately. 








Summer Study it in 
New York 


From JUNE ist to SEPTEMBER ist 


Classes in voice for beginners and 


teachers will be held by 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
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THERESE HELMAN, Secretary 
2647 Broadway, New York 
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MUSIC IN SALT LAKE CITY 





Arthur Shepherd, the Composer, to 
Spend Several Years in Europe 


Satt Lake City, Uran, April 15.—One 
of the most successful musical affairs of 
the week was the concert given by Mary 
Olive Gray in the First Congregational 
Church on Monday evening last. Miss 
Gray was assisted by Mrs. Emily Sitzer, 
soprano; Mrs. John Reed, reader, and Mar- 
guerite Duvall, pianist, and one of Miss 
Gray’s advanced pupils. 

An evening of song, given by M. J. 
Brines and Mrs. Judith Evans Brines at 
the Congregational Church, Thursday eve- 
ning, April 7, was a fitting home-coming 
for the popular tenor. 

Word comes from Boston that Professor 
Arthur Shepherd, formerly of Salt Lake, 
and now connected with the American 
Music Society in New England, will leave 
in May for France. He will remain there 
some time, taking up a course of study that 
will keep him in the music centers of the 
old world for several years. 

One of the interesting musical gather- 
ings of the week took place at the home of 
Mrs. Agnes Dahlquist Beckstrand on 
Wednesday afternoon. It was the occasion 
of the regular monthly meeting of her 
musical club. ; 

An informal musical was given in the 
studio of Fred C. Graham on Monday af- 
ternoon last in honor of E. C. Rowden, a 
leading musician of Blackfoot, Idaho, who 
was visiting in the city. 

Cecil Gates, brother of Emma _ Lucy 
Gates, the opera singer, is returning from 
a mission to Germany. 

A late addition to Salt Lake’s music 
circles is Damie Marley, pianist, who has 
opened a studio at No. 730 East Thir i 
South. inn. & 


MR. BUONAMICI’S RECITAL 








Boston Pianist and Teacher Heard to 
Good Advantage in Steinert Hall 


Boston, April 18.—Carlo Buonamici, the 
well-known pianist, and one of the direct- 
ors of the Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing, gave a recital in Steinert 
Hall last week before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. The program was as fol- 
lows: 

Haydn’s Variations in F minor, two pieces by 
Oswlad, “Neige’’ and “Valse Lente’’; Liszt’s “Au 
Bord d’une Source,” Faure’s fourth Nocturne, 
Scott’s “Pierrot”; “Les Vagues,’’ Moszkowski; 
Nocture op. 29, No. 2, Etudes op. 25, Nos. 3 and 6, 
second Ballade, Berceuse Chopin; “Islamey,” Bala- 
kirew. 

The recital was given for the benefit of 
one of the well-known charities in Bos- 
ton. The program was similar to that of 
a recital given by Mr. Buonamici earlier 
in the season. His playing of the beauti- 
ful Debussy number and the tremendously 
difficult selection of Balakirew were par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The entire program 
was played in Mr, Buonamici’s character- 
istic musicianly style. D. L. 





Detroit’s Brief Grand Opera Season 

Derroit, April 17.—On Friday evening 
and Saturday afternoon and evening part 
of the Metropolitan forces gave Detroit a 
much longed-for taste of grand opera. The 
operas presented were “itannhauser,” “I 
Pagliacci,” “Hansel und Gretel,” and “Ma- 
dama Butterfly.” Thanks are returned for 
so much as that, but a longer season is 
hoped for another year. 

Mme. Jomelli failed to make her sched- 
uled appearance here last Sunday, and 
many music lovers were much disappointed. 


KANSAS CITY HONOR 
FOR CARL BUSCH 


Composer Receives Ovation at 
Spring Concert When His 
Indian Suite Is Played 


Kansas City, Mo., April 10.— Carl 
Busch’s two Spring concerts, given on Fri- 
day afternoon and evening of April 15, 
were by far the most important musical 
events of the season, first, because of Mr. 
Busch’s world-wide reputation as a musi- 
cian and composer, and, secondly, because 
of the high standard maintained at these 
concerts. 

The Minneapolis ‘Symphony Orchestra, 
with their very capable conductor, Emil 
Oberhoffer, was engaged for both concerts, 
with the following soloists: Richard Czer- 
wonky, violinist; Carlo Fischer, ‘cellist; 
Lucille Tewksbury, soprano; David Dug- 
gan, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 

In the evening Gade’s cantata, “The Cru- 
saders” was given, with Mrs. Tewksbury, 
Mr. Duggan and Mr. Middleton as soloists, 
with a chorus of 300 voices, composed of 
Mr. Busch’s Philharmonic Choral Society; 
the Howard Memorial Church Chorus, the 
Falls City, Neb., Choral Society and the 
Clay Center, Kan., Choral Union. The can- 
tata was conducted by Mr. Busch, as was 
also his Indian Suite, which was heard here 
for the first time. It comprised two move- 
ments—“Funeral March of the Omahas,” 
which is a masterly composition in that it 
portrays so vividly the old tradition of the 
Omahas that no strain of sadness of mourn- 
ing shall be sung over the dead, but all 
must be bright and happy; also a “Love 
Song” which is notable for its beautiful 
alluring theme. Mr. Busch received an ova- 
tion, tendered by his audience of 3,000 and 
chorus, and a fanfare of fifty instruments 
of the orchestra, when he made his appear- 
ance, 

Mr. Czerwonky created even greater en- 
thusiasm than he did last year. He played 
“Gypsy Airs,” by Sarasate, and was com- 
pelled to respond to two encores. 

Mrs. Jennie Schultz and Miss Lichten- 
walter presented the following pupils on 
Tuesday evening in a recital which was 
most enjoyable, and far above the average 
pupils’ recital: Evangeline Hartley, Lucy 
Newton, Madeline Cullom, Pearl Maupin, 
Edna Forsythe, vocalists; Hilden Barthel- 
son, Virginia Mumford, Rae Rosenfield, 
Ona O'Neil and Jessie Crosby, pianists. 

M. R. W. 








Annie Louise David’s Engagements 

Annie Louise David, harpist, played at 
a concert at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
together with her husband, Walter David, 
reader, and Adele Huss, contralto, on April 
19. On April 22 she appeared in Freehold, 
N. J., and on April 23 and 24 she is to be 
heard in Brooklyn. On the 27th she will 
play at Sherry’s, New York, and on the 
following day at the Waldorf-Astoria. 





Mme. Dupont’s Musicale 

Mme. A. Dupont the well-known photog- 
rapher of operatic celebrities gave another 
musicale at her New York home on April 
17 at which Isabel Hauser, the pianist, 
played a group of MacDowell numbers 
and Gustave Borde and Edward Bonhote 
were heard in songs. 





TO SEARCH EUROPE 
FOR MORE SINGERS 


[Continued from page 1] 


season throughout the country has been 
one of the most disastrous ever known; 
single-handed, with my own resources, I 
nancially and mentally have weathered 
the storm. I am preparing for the coming 
season. I expect to make it a brilliant one, 
using the causes of the depression of the 
last as a lesson for the next.” 

_Mr. Hammerstein repeated that he would 
give no more preliminary seasons of “edu 
cational” opera, road tours or operetta sea- 
sons. He had learned the lesson of the 
value of concentrating his efforts on his 
one company. He had also decided that, 
because of the great cost of opera, he would 
be obliged to discontinue his discounts for 
tickets with all hotel agencies except one. 

After spending a few days in Paris Mr. 
Hammerstein will proceed to St. Peters- 
burg for the formation of a Russian ballet, 
which is to become a feature of his next 
season here and in Philadelphia. 

He hopes particularly to engage for the 
Manhattan two Russian ballet dancers for 
whose services the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is also negotiating. The principal 
of these is Fedor Ninishj, who comes from 
the Imperial Opera House in St. Peters- 


burg, and danced last Spring in Paris with 
Mlle. Pavlova, just as Michael Mordkin did 
here. M. Ninishj is only a little more than 
twenty, and is considered the greatest male 
dancer on the stage to-day. The other of 
the two dancers sought in Mlle. Karsavina, 
who is said to be almost as wonderful a 
dancer as Mme. Pavlova. 

It has been rumored that while he is 
abroad Mr. Hammerstein may interview 
Mme.. Giachetta, formerly the wife of En- 
rico Caruso and once a singer of reputa- 
tion, with a view to a possible engagement. 
That he may contract for the services of 
Chaliapine, the Russian basso, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, is also said to be a pos- 
sibility. 

At the moment of his departure the im- 
presario was informed of still another law- 
suit that might be brought against him. 
J. E. Francke, the concert manager who 
has booked Mme. Mazarin, the soprano who 
made such a success in “Elektra,” for a 
season of concerts between September 1 
and November 1, 1910, sent word that he 
would sue the Manhattan manager for 
$50,000 damages because, according to Mr. 
Francke, Mr. Hammerstein had stated that 
he alone had a right to Mme. Mazarin’s 
services, and positively would not permit 
her to appear before the opening of the 
operatic season. This threat didn’t disturb 
Mr. Hammerstein in the least. 





MME. CLARA DE RIGAUD 





CARRENO HOLDS CLASSES 
AT A NEW YORK SCHOOL 


Her Lessons Red-Letter Feature of the 
Year at American Institute of 
Applied Music 





An experience of extraordinary interest 
and value was recently afforded the pupils 
of the American Institute of Applied Music, 
on West Fifty-nifth street, by a series of 
three special class lessons which Teresa 
Carrefio conducted at that institution dur- 
ing the last week of her stay in New York 
before leaving for Australia. Kate S. 
Chittenden, the well-known piano peda- 
gogue, the dean of the faculty,. had been 
negotiating with Mme. Carrefio since early 
in the season, but the pianist’s concert en- 
gagements prevented the realization of the 
plan until her tour had been completed. 

The interest aroused by the outcome of 
Miss Chittenden’s negotiations was such 
that the capacity of the school’s largest 
classrooms was taxed to accommodate 
the great number of students and teachers 
that availed themselves of the opportunity 
of coming in contact with the great Ven- 
ezuelan artist in a rdle in which she has 
hitherto confined her activities to Germany. 
On each of the three days seven or eight 
pupils played compositions embracing a 
wide range, and received individual criti- 
cism, supplemented by practical illustration, 
from the visiting pianist, who, throwing 
herself into the work with whole-souled 
enthusiasm, gave to both performers and 
listeners an enduring inspiration and a 
store of invaluable suggestions in the art 
of interpretation. 

On the eve of her departure from New 
York Mme. Carrefio wrote a letter to Miss 
Chittenden in which she spoke in terms 
of warmest admiration of the character of 
the work that had come to her attention 
at the institute, and the earnest devotion 
to high ideals that had deeply impressed 
her there. Among the pupils of whose gifts 
and attainments she made special mention 
at the classes were Annabelle Wood, Mabel 
Besthoff, Courtney Carroll and Arnold 
Newton. Other talented young pianists 
who also played were Jeannette Stokes, 
Alice Dominick, Elizabeth Holden, Miriam 
Steeves, Islay MacDonald, Ruth Hayes, 
Eleanor Lindley, Anastasia Nugent, Mil- 
dred Flower, Ethel Peckham, Elsie Lambe, 
James P. Brawley and Max Kotlar. 





Minna Kaufman to Sing at New York 
State Music Teachers’ Convention 


Minna Kaufman, the well-known sopra- 
no, who is to sing at the first evening of 
the New York Music Teachers’ conven- 
tion, to be held in Syractise, is one of the 


‘very few singers now in this country whose 


voice and training enable her to sing a 
wide variety of styles. She is one of the 
rare number who can sing the arias from 
the “Magic Flute” in the original key. As 
a lieder singer she attracted notice in Ber- 
lin for the beauty of her voice and the in- 
telligence and refinement of her work, and 
above all for her skill as an interpreter. 
She is a thoroughly trained artist, who has 
thoroughly absorbed the music of both 
classic and modern composers. She can 
sing in four or five languages, and her 
répertoire includes all the leading oratorios. 
Mme. Kaufman studied for five years in 
Berlin under Marie Lehmann, the sister 
of Lilli Lehmann. Although she is known 
especially as a coloratura soprano, she can 
also sing music written for lyric and dra- 
matic sopranos. Her program at the con- 
vention will include numbers by Van der 
Stucken, Nevin, Laforge, Rossini and 
Spross. 


DE RIGAUD PUPILS IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Mme. Langendorff Assists—Excel- 
lent Singing at Annual Event 
at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud presented her 
advanced vocal pupils in recital in the 
Myrtle Room of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Monday evening, April 11, with the assist- 
ance of Leah Kohler, violinist; Charles 
Hargreaves, tenor; Norman Joliffe, bari- 
tone, and Max Liebling, accompanist. Sid- 
ney Dalton, organist. 

Mme. Frieda Langendorff, one of the 


artist pupils of Mme. de Rigaud and a 
guest of the evening, graciously consented 
to sing, and at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram added two German songs. Her glo- 
rious voice was never heard to better ad- 
vantage, and the audience was enthusiastic 
in its commendation of her singing. 

Che program was as follows: 

“Carmen” Fantasie, Bizet-Hubay; ‘“Florian’s 
ong,’ Godard; Hindoo Slumber Song,” Ware; 
“Oh, Dry These Tears,” del Riego; “Under Blos- 
soming Branches,” violin obbligato, Volpe; “Car- 
men,” aria of Micaela, Bizet; “Come,” Breil; aria 
from ‘“‘Pagliacci,’’ Leoncavallo; Ave Maria, Gelbke, 
Mr. Joliffe and chorus; Duet from Stabat Mater, 
Rossini; aria from “Hérodiade,”’ Massenet; ‘‘Der 
Wanderer,” Schubert; “Rolling Down to Rio,” 
German; aria from ‘“Figaro,’’ Mozart; Vilanelle, 
del’ Acqua; “Love Me or Not,” Secchi; “Sun- 
beams,” Reinold; “Oh, Come With Me,” Van 
der Stucken; duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
Mascagni. 


The pupils who participated were Louise 
Jenkins, Therese Hellman, Marion Winant, 
Gertrude Easten, Helen Sousa, Frances 
Stephens, Selma Reichenberg, Eva Beatty, 
Mary Peters, Olive Scholey, Alice Springer, 
Adelaide Harris, Mabel Guile, Mme. Tete- 
doux-Lusk. The standard of merit in the 
rendition of the various numbers was re- 
markably high, both from a musical and 
vocal standpoint. Mme. de Rigaud, in her 
method of teaching, has found the secret 
of good voice-placing and tone production, 
and each of her pupils, without exception, 
displayed a correctly placed voice of excel- 
lent resonance. Aside from this, the pupils 
showed a musical knowledge, a sense of in- 
terpretation, that can only be gotten through 
study with a teacher of great experience. 
Comparatively few teachers understand 
thoroughly the necessity of resonance in 
the singing voice and how to get it, but, if 
one may judge from the singing of the 
students at this recital, Mme. de Rigaud 
does. Every pupil sang with a rich, full 
tone and with the greatest ease, reaching 
the high notes with no apparent effort. 

Certain of the singers—notably Marion 
Winant, Mme. Tetedoux-Lusk and Olive 
Scholey—have attained professional rank 
and give great promise for the future. Miss 
Winant has advanced greatly since the last 
recital. Olive Scholey has developed a fine 
contralto in but a short time of study, 
while Mme. Lusk is a singer with dramatic 
possibilities. The singing of the chorus in 
the Ave Maria was marked by precision 
and excellent tone quality. 

Leah Kohler, violinist, played brilliantly 
and won an enthusiastic recall. Charles 
Hargreaves, the possessor of a fine tenor, 
gave an excellent account of himself, and 
Mr. Joliffe displayed a high baritone of 
sympathetic quality. The success of these 
soloists was all the more pronounced be- 
cause they replaced the announced soloists 
at a moment’s notice. 

Mme. de Rigaud was heard by request, 
and with much pleasure, in the duet from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Mr. Har- 
greaves. In her singing she gave evidence 
of the many good qualities which mark the 
work of her students. She was recalled 
many times. Max Liebling accompanied 
discreetly. The audience was large, and 
many notable people, among whom were 
John Philip Sousa, Carl Breil, composer of 
the music to the “Climax”; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe, Charlotte Maconda, Estelle 
Liebling, and others, were present. 
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Two Washington Recitals 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 18.—The re- 
cital by Katharine McNeal, pianist, and 
Lee Crandall, violinist, two local musicians, 
on April 16, proved an artistic and musical 
treat. 

Mary A. Cryder, at a recent studio re- 
cital, introduced her pupil, Hilda Koehler, 
mezzo soprano, in a series of songs and 
operatic selections. Ethel Tozier, pianist, 
was also heard on this occasion. W. H. 


Bandmaster Conterno IIl 

Luciano Conterno, the bandmaster, was 
taken to Bellevue Hospital, New York, on 
April 16, after being stricken with paralysis 
in the street, and later removed to his 
home, No. 518 West 145th street. His 
condition was reported on April 20 as much 
improved. 
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House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah,of the Stadt Theatre, Leip- 
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Address: Neue Ansbacher Str. 14, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 
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MAUD ALLEN AGAIN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Her Home City Gives Dancer a 
Warm Reception — With 
Local Musicians 


San Francisco, April 11.—No visiting 
artist to San Francisco has scored the tri- 
umph such as has Maud Allen, whose four 
appearances in the home of her girl- 
hood, .after an absence of fifteen years, 
have drawn audiences that filled the 
Garrick Theater from pit to gallery, 
with only standing room for those un- 
able to procure seats, so early was the 
demand for them. Such wild enthusiasm 
prevailed on the opening night that Miss 


Allen endeavored to respond with a few 
words of thanks to her audience with trem- 
bling voice and tearful eyes. So overcome 
with emotion was she, however, that her 
voice was scarcely audible. It was evident 
that the splendid music rendered by the 
Symphony Orchestra, under the capable 
leadership of Paul Steindorff, organized 
for the purpose of Miss Allen’s appear- 
ance, was equally enjoyed as much as the 
classic dancing. Miss. Allen is to give an 
extra performance a week hence. 

The third of the Sunday “Pop” concerts 
by the Lyric Quartet took place at Kohler 
and Chase Hall, with a large audience in 
attendance. The quartet, comprised of 
Mary and Dorothy Pasmore, Sallie Ehr- 
man and Viola Furth, splendidly rendered 
numbers of Schubert and Schumann; Mary 
Pasmore gave the Concerto of Haydn in 
C Major, for violin, with Miss Ehrman 
accompanying. A special feature of the 
afternoon’s performance was the piano 
work of Allen Bier, whose rendition of the 
piano part of the quartet of Schumann, op. 
47, in E flat, was commendable. 

The new amateur orchestra, consisting 
of thirty-five players, under the leadership 
of C. von der Mehden, had its first hearing 
in San Francisco on Thursday evening at 
Golden Gate Commandery Hall. A gener- 
ous program was offered, and the perform- 
ance was such as to give credit to the young 
players. Soprano solos were pleasingly 
rendered by Elsa Veen. 

Alberta Livernash demonstrated her abil- 
ity as a pianist of rare talent at a recital on 
Wednesday at Dominican College Conser- 
vatory of Music, in San Rafael. The audi- 
ence was charmed with her brilliantly ren- 
dered numbers. 

A unique program, consisting of original 
songs and stories by Carrie Jacobs-Bond, 
interested a large audience at Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church on Friday evening. Mrs. 
Bond, who enjoys a national reputation as 
a writer of simple ballads, proved a compe- 
tent interpreter of her own compositions 
in her rendition of some sixteen songs. 

Of such incalculable value have the in- 
terpretative studies of the modern operas 
delivered by Mrs. Mary Fairweather proven 
to music lovers and students that requests 
have been made for their repetition and 
for additional operas; a new series have 
taken place, the first of which was given at 
the Mme. Von Meyerinck Music School on 
Sunday evening. Mrs. Fairweather pos- 
sesses a knowledge of the Wagnerian 
operas that is rare, and her discussion of 
the first of the Nibelungen Ring was in- 
tensely interesting to her musical audi- 
ence. The illustrative music was artistic- 
ally rendered by Mme. Von Meyerinck, 
Herbert Von Meyerinck and Helen Col- 
burn Heath. 

It is rather unusual to hear familiar or- 
chestral numbers—such as the works of 
Mendelssohn or Offenbach—given by an 
orchestra of the mandolin and guitar, but 
the concert of the Neapolitan Club, under 
the direction of Theresa and Lily Sher- 
wood, at Century Hall, was a very credit- 
able performance. Assisting on the pro- 
gram were Suzettte P. Copen in sopranos 
solos, the Metropolitan Quartet and Will- 
iam E. Whigham, in baritone solos. 








Kills Herself for Love of Bandmaster 


Bertin, April 16.—Unrequited love of an 
American bandmaster whom she met when 
he was on a visit to Munich is said to have 
been the cause of the suicide of Imra Goe- 
ringer, a well-known authoress of this city. 
The bandmaster is now in the United 
States. 


CHORUS SINGS WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Apollo Club and Frederick A. 
Stock’s Instrumentalists in 
Chicago Concert 


Cuicaco, April 18%—The Apollo Musical 
Club co-operated with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra last Saturday night in 
Orchestra Hall and gave an excellent idea 
of the fraternal sympathy as it pertains to 
the unifaction of two great departments of 
music, vocal and instrumental. ine con- 


cert had a seasonable opening, with Gold- 
mark’s overture, “In Springtime,” under the 
direction of Frederick A. Stock; then he 
resigned the baton and Harrison Wild as- 
sumed command. 

The club first sang Franz’s “Ave Maria,” 
then Tschaikowsky’s “Cherubim Song,” in 
which the solos were finely given by Will- 
iam Beard, the stalwart basso, and Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, soprano with fine effect. 
Three choruses from Georg Schumann’s 
“Ruth,” the big feature of this season with 
the Apollo Club, were repeated with great 
success, the solo voices being William 
Beard, Mabel Sharp Herdien and Dr. Car- 
ver Williams. The work of all enlisted was 
remarkable for precision in attack, quality 
of tone and fitness of finish. 

The culminating and weighty work of the 
concert was Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
with the great choral finale in Schiller’s 
“Ode to Joy.” The reading of the first, 
second and third movements was admirable, 
so that the approach to the climax was de- 
veloped with rare prescience. The difficul- 
ties in the involved lyricism of the Beetho- 
ven finale were well overcome by the Apollo 
Club singers. & & J. 








Wilfried Klamroth and Riccardo Martin 
New York, April 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

In your issue of April 16 there is an 
article in which I am represented as one 
of the teachers of Riccardo Martin. This 
is a mis-statement which I sincerely regret, 
since Mr. Martin has been the victim of 
similar misrepresentations on several occa- 
sions, and I feel I must hasten to correct 
it in this instance. As much as I should 
like to have had this distinction, and how- 
ever competent | may regard myself as a 
teacher of singing, still in justice to my 
policy of truth and honesty in my profes- 
sion, in justice to those teachers who have 
helped him, and in justice to Mr. Martin, 
who has of himself accomplished so much, 
| wish to deny this assertion and _ state 


clearly my relations to this successful 
artist. 
Mr. Martin’s success is solely due to his 


studies in France and Italy; and to him- 
self. He is not the product of any Ameri- 
can studio. It is true that Mr. Martin 
and I have been closely associated in our 
studies, and we have been accustomed to 
criticise each other. During the past three 
Winters, at his request, I have criticised 
for him his singing in every performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

I am particularly earnest in my desire to 
have this letter given an early place in your 
valued publication, since I do not want to 
be classed with those clever advertisers 
who hasten to call every successful singer 
a pupil, even if he has but crossed the 
studio threshold. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy 
1 am sure you will extend me in publishing 
this letter, I am, Very truly yours, 

WILrrep KLA MROTH. 





Ermoloff Pupils to Give Recital in Car- 
negie Lyceum 


The vocal pupils of Alexander Ermoloff 
will appear in recital in Carnegie Lyceum 
on Tuesday evening, April 26, assisted by 
Maurice Nitké, violinist, and Isidore Eisen- 
berg, pianist. The program will contain 
ensemble as well as solo numbers. Mr. 
Ermoloff will add several numbers to the 
program. 





President Taft Entertains Kreisler 

WasuincTon, D. C., April 18.—President 
and Mrs. Taft entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Kreisler at the White House Friday 
evening. Later in the evening Mr. Kreis- 
ler gave a recital, his program lasting over 
one hour. 
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REYNOLDS TRIO GIVES 
RECITAL IN BOSTON 


Gifted Young Women Instrument- 
alists Bring Forth a Novel 
Program 


16.—On Wednesday, in 
Chickering Hall, the Helen Reynolds Trio 
(Helen Reynolds, Katherine Halli- 
day, ’cello; Margaret Gorham, piano), with 
the assistance of Louis Schalk, baritone, 
offered an interesting program, 


as follows 

Trio in C Major, No, 3, 
eroif’’ (Wolf), ‘‘Waldeinsamkeit”’ 
Traume” (Sinding); Trio in F 
Wolf-Ferrari; songs—‘“Dear Love’”’ 
“In Picardie” (Foote); Old Irish Love 
three movements from: Trio in D Minor, 
mann. 

The concerted music was interpreted in- 
tellligently and very enthusiastically. The 
trio by Wolf-Ferrari is a truly remarkable 
work in many respects. It is generally tra- 
ditional in form, but highly romantic in 
content. It is not easy to play, either for 
the string players or the pianist, but when 
mastered the effects are striking. The har- 
monies are rich, the progressions logical, 
yet the fabric of the music is full of nov- 
elty. The themes have sweep and noble 
outline. The first movement is the most 
extended. The Reynolds Trio is to be 
heartily thanked for giving this interesting 
work, and performing it so earnestly. As 


Boston, April 


violin ; 


unusually 


Haydn; songs—‘Bit- 
(Reger) “Viele 
Sharp Minor, 
(Chadwick), 
Song; 
Schu- 





she Helen Reynolds Trio, of Boston: 
’Cello, and Margaret Gorham, Pianist 


individuals and as factors of an ensemble 
the players have gained since last season. 
Miss Halliday phrases with unusual per- 
ception, and her tone is pure and refined. 
Miss Halliday got music of excellent qual- 
ity from a fine ’cello. Her tone was warm, 
full, rich in sustained passages. Miss Gor- 
ham has for some years past held a high 
rank as accompanist and an accomplished 
pianist in this city. She played authorita- 
tively throughout the evening, leading when 


Helen Reynolds, Violin; Katherine Halliday, 


it was her right, supporting and holding to- 
gether her colleagues when the piano was 
but a component part of a whole. Espe- 
cially was this true of the performance of 
Schumann’s music, particularly the finale, 
which went with fine dash and vigor. 

Mr. Schalk, who has a baritone voice of 
uncommonly good quality, gave much pleas- 
ure with his songs. He has much manly 
sentiment, and he was obliged twice to add 
to the program, 





ELEANOR OWENS RE-ENGAGED 


New York Soprano Has Many Appear- 
ances in Concert and Recital 


- 











ELEANOR OWENS 


Eleanor Owens, dramatic soprano, who 
has, in the last four years, in New York, 
made an excellent name for herself as a 
singer, has been re-engaged as soloist in 
the choir of the Flatbush Dutch Reformed 
Church, where she has sung for two years. 


Aside from her church position, Miss 
Owens has appeared much in concert and 
recital, especially in New York and Brook- 
lyn. Her recent appearances have been at 
the Borough Park Club, Brooklyn, and at 
the home of Eugene Harter, head of the 
Latin department of Erasmus Hall, Brook 
lyn. She will in the near future appear as 
soloist in Haydn’s “Creation,” at North- 
ampton, Mass. 





MISS VILLEFEU’S PUPILS 





Brooklyn Piano Students Display Skill 
in Enjoyable Recital 


Piano pupils of Heléne Villefeu were 
heard in a recital at Masonic Hall, Brook- 
lyn, on the evening of April 14. An inter- 
esting program was applauded by a large 
audience, each of the players revealing abil- 
ities of a very high order. The selections 
and those who presented them were as 


‘follows: 


“Rondino Trio” (Streaborg), “Zur Parade” 
(Richter), Misses Keller, Krayer, Pettit; “Second 
Mazurka” (Godard), Ina M. Gould; “Students of 
Sorrento” (Celega), Rita Patton; “Moorish 
Dance” (Kern), Marion Elizabeth Hodgson; “Sec- 
onde Valse’ (Godard), Louise M. Keller; “‘Duette 
Etude,” Marion Pettit, Edward Hudaverdi; 
“Home, Sweet Home” (Rimbalt), Isabel M. Pat- 
ton; “‘Mama’s Valse”’ (Roswig), Marion L. Pet- 
titt; “Puppchens Traumen” (Oesten), Mildred I. 
Cuthbert; “Morning Prayer’ (Wiegand), Elsie 
Harding; “Voice of the Heart’”’ (Magruder), Chris- 
tine Hudaverdi; “Alpine Glow” (Oesten), 
“Rosary” (Nevin), Master Lester Dubois; “Sixth 
Nocturne” (Leybach), Leah Margaret Demott; 
“Trio Flatterroschen’” (Voie), Misses Harding, 
Wuest, De Fau; “Duette Tom Pouse” (Laudry), 
Isabel Patton, Lester Dubois; “Eveningtide” “Leh- 
nert), Gladys J. Pettit; “Le Secret” (Gautier), 
V. Alma Keller; “Tam o’Shanter” (W arren), Mas- 
ter Bert. J. M. Thompson; “Meditation” (Mor- 
rison), Helen Krayer; “Careless Elegance”’ 
(Wood), Jannetta Me ilis; “Trio Demerara” 
(Muller), Misses Keller, Hudaverdi, Patton; “At 
Evening’ (Sartorio), Jeannette De Fau; ‘“Pol- 


onaise” (Chopin op. 40, No. 1), J. Cuthbert 
Long; “Dee arf Dance’’ (Chaminade), Phyllis L. 
Wuest; “Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2” (Liszt), 


Misses Mellis and Demott. 
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FESTIVAL IN KIRKSVILLE 


Missouri Audience Hears Noted Soloists 
and Minneapolis Orchestra 


April 16.—The ann-al 
under the auspices of the 
Kirksville Normal School was held here 
on Wednesday and Thursday. The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Emil Oberhoffer, was imported 
for four concerts. The soloists had a rous 
ing reception, and the Normal Chorus, un- 
der the direction of D. R. Gebhart, per- 
formed its section of the program in ele- 
gant fashion. On Wednesday the soloists 
were Arthur Middleton, baritone; Marietta 
Bagby, contralto, and Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist, who were wildly applauded. At 
the evening performance Lucile Tewks- 
berry, soprano, gave a finished rendition of 
the work allotted to her. The orchestral 
selections included the Hungarian Rhap 
sody No. 2 and selections from “Lohen 
grin.” On Thursday the soloists were Car- 
lo Fischer, Miss Tewksberry and David 
Duggan, tenor. In the evening the oratorio, 
“Elijah,” was given with a capable cast of 
soloists. The chorus sang well and was well 
received. All in all, it has been one of the 
most successful musical festivals that have 
ever been given here, and President Kirk 
announced after the last concert that the 
attendance had been very satisfactory and 
entirely enough to defray the expenses of 
bringing the full orchestra from Minneap- 
olis and the outside solo talent. H. W. C. 


KirKsvVILLe, Mo., 
music festival 





“Robins Ende,” a novelty by Eduard 
Kiinneke, was produced recently at the 
Berlin Komische Oper, but, despite the 


high expectations it had aroused, it failed 
to make a very favorable impression. 


SEMBRICH SINGS TO 
2,000 IN OMAHA, NEB. 


Audience Applauds Her, but Re- 
sents Changes in Program— 
News of Local Musicians 


OmanHA, Nes, April 15.—Nearly 2000 
music lovers assembled at the Omaha Au- 
ditorium on Monday evening to hear Mar- 
cella Sembrich in recital, assisted by Frank 


La Forge. This was by no means the first 


appeirance of Sembrich in Omaha, and she 
is always sure of a large audience here as 
elsewhere. Local were some- 
what incensed by changes made in the pro- 
gram with the intent, apparently, to “sing 
down to a Western audience.” That this 
was unnecessary can be readily seen by a 
pervsal of programs given us by Carrefio, 
Willner, the Flonzaley Quartet, etc. How- 
ever, Mme. Sembrich’s art is never any- 
thing short of a delight, and she met with 
warm appreciation of her glorious singing 
and admiration of her charming person- 
ality. The occasion marked the first ap- 
pearance in Omaha of the composer-pian- 
ist, Frank La Forge, whose sympathetic 


musicians 


accompanying and intelligent solo work 
were satisfactory, if not inspiring, and 
whose song, “To a Messenger,” evoked 


much applause. 

At the last music test of pupils complet- 
ing course No. 1, in the Effa Ellis system 
of illustrated music a pretty little ceremony 
was observed. A fine bust of Bach is kept 
covered in the classroom and shown only 
as a reward of merit. On this occasion 
Lillian Anderson, being the honor pupil, 
was accorded the privilege of unveiling the 
bust of the master and crowning it with 
laurel. The proficiency shown in the mis- 
cellaneous program and tests in sight-read- 
ing, rhythm, theory, keyboard harmony, 
etc., which followed, spoke well for the 
training received at the Effa Ellis School of 
Music, 

Alice Margaret Fawcett held an infor- 
mal class meeting at her studio on the 
afternoon of April 9. Following the singing 
of a number of Miss Faweett’s pupils, a 
short program of piano music was played 
for them by Edith L. Wagoner. 

On, Tuesday evening, April 12, the Skoo- 
gaard Concert Party, comprising Alex 
Skoogaard, the Danish violinist; Alice Mc- 
Clung, pianist, and May Warner, soprano, 
were heard in Omaha. FE. L. W. 





Concert of the Syracuse Liederkranz 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, was heard 
at the concert given on April 11 by the 
Syracuse Liederkranz, in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mme. Wycoff sang Schneider’s “Bird Rap- 
tures,” Loewe’s “Des Glockenthuermer’s 
Tochterlein” and Coenen’s “Frihlingslied,” 
and after these she sang several other num- 
bers as encores. She was in splendid voice, 
and delighted her hearers beyond measure, 
not only through the polish and perfection 
of her art, but with the enthusiasm with 
which she rendered every song. The Lied- 
erkranz, under the direction of Albert 
Kuenzlen, sang “Herr Olaf,” with orches- 
tra accompaniment by Arnold Krug. The 
club was assisted also by Horatio Connell, 
baritone, and Paolo Gallico, pianist. 
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WILLCHIGAGO OPERA 
PLAN BE AFFECTED ? 


[Continued from page 1] 








been something lacking both in interest and 
in patronage, it is yet possible that the 
average may be brought up so that the 
losses will be small, and exaggerated losses 
are comparatively small, for the Chi- 
cago campaign paralleled with those that 
have preceded it under the same régime in 
the East. Primarily, there is an orches- 
tra that costs over $6,000 a week; there are 
tenors, varying from $1,200 to $2,200 per 
night in their fees; baritones costing $500 
or $600 an appearance; sopranos ranging 
from $400 to $1,000 per night for an ap- 
pearance; and altos getting half a thou- 
sand for their single night service of song. 
These matters massed in a cast, and aver- 
aged with the cost of travel and other fea- 
tures of maintenance incident thereto, make 
up an average total of not less than $6,000 
a performance. If the aggregate of a 
week’s return here is less than $50,000 the 
individual who guarantees the rental and 
advertising must figure closely with a loss, 
unless he has a rather liberal percentage. 
Chicago usually figures a large profit—hence 
current comment and disconcerting sur- 
prise. 

While figures are not always graceful 
facts to present in this association, it is 
essential to establish the fact that there 
must be at least four capacity perform- 
ances during the week to carry compara- 
tively clean slates for those intimately con- 
cerned. 

The reports that have been spread broad- 
cast concerning the Chicago season have 
been of such a disquieting nature that it 
was rumored there would be a curtailment 
in the Chicago plan, which was promptly 
and emphatically denied by those most 
deeply interested in the venture. It is to 
be hoped, however, that these things will 
not strengthen personal animosities and will 
not be prejudicial to the plans that are 
slowly and surely maturing concerning a 
prospective season for local grand opera. 
All the conditions in that issue would be 
distinctly different simplified and strength- 
ened under that régime, except Chicago 
would receive as fine performances in the 
matter of real artistic merit. The Metro- 
politan venture was distinctly an independ- 
ent and peripatetic proposition. The sub- 
scription plan has not been canvassed with 
anything like care and caution that would 
be exercised in the strict and exhaustive 
practical plans that would necessarily be 
utilized and shortly put in train with the 
Chicago permanent grand opera enterprise. 

The second week of the opera opened 
brilliantly with a revival of Puccini’s pow- 
erful and picturesque transcription of Occi- 
dental life, “Madama Butterfly,” with the 
admirable and artistic young American, 
Geraldine Farrar, in the title rdle. It seemed 
eminently appropriate that this young woman 
should come forward to revive interest in 
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flagging season that had had a slow 
start the first week, for it certainly did 
revive, as the audience not only overflowed 
the great auditorium, but it was full of 
enthusiasm, and the fair young cantatrice 
and her co-artists were recalled time and 
time again after every fall of the curtain. 
Miss Farrar, who has been used as a mag- 
net in the various outlying cities of the 
ambitious tour directed by the’ Metropoli- 
tan this season, was evidently travel tired 
and not in the best of voice. Still she 
realized the profoundly pathetic and beauti- 
ful idealism of Cio-Cio-San, and gave it 
rare histrionic value. Riccardo Martin, the 
young American tenor, shared honors with 
his country-woman, singing the part of 
Pinkerton. Mr. Martin again showed that 
he is, undoubtedly, the leading American 
tenor of the age in opera. His portrayal 
was spirited and graceful and full of fine 
meaning. 

Antonio Scotti appeared as the diplomatic 
Sharpless, carrying it with the grace and 
gentility that is his artistic custom. An 
other clever and highly commendable char- 
acterization in the fine coterie was Rita 
Fornia as Suzika. She reflected the sub- 
ordinate dramatic valuations of the pic- 
turesque part extremely well, serving as 
a foil for Miss Farrar, and her music was 
sung most ‘expressively. Lenora Sparkes 
as Kate Pinkerton made a small part pic- 
turesque. 

Tuesday evening a revival of Verdi's ro- 
mantic old opera, “I] Trovatore,” attracted 
a good-sized audience of old-time music 
lovers, who approved a performance that 
had manifold elements of interest. This 
grand old tragic miscellany of melodies 
was presented in very good style despite 
the long stage waits and apparent unfa- 
miliarity with the rich resources of the 
auditorium stage. Johanna Gadski appeared 
as Leonora, sang the music with commend- 
able accuracy, giving the action with 
warmth far from conventional conception. 
Leo Slezak was the towering and romantic 
figure of the troubadour Manrico, and in- 
vested the role with poetic poise as well as 
pronounced vitality. He had a splendid 
companion in Marianne Flahaut who 
made the gypsy Azucena telling, sonorous in 
song, and picturesque in appearance. Pas- 
quale Amato was a most attractive person- 
age as J] Conte di Luna, dressing the part 
with rare taste, acting it with discretion and 
singing with splendid artistic fervor. The 
choruses did strong work, and the opera 
was attractively environed and brightly cos- 
tumed. The work throughout was so well 
combined and pleased so much it was a 
matter for regret that a lack of rehearsal 
was noticeable. 

Wednesday afternoon an interesting and 
spirited advancement of “The Barber of 
Seville” was given with the ever-popular, 
spirited and scholarly tenor, Alessandro 
Bonci, as the sprightly Conte d’Almaviva. 
The music of the first act, which is really 
difficult, was done with decision, with a 
finish, and a vocal quality that reflected 
marked credit upon this eminent singer, 
while he carried the action with an in- 
sousiance, swagger and vivacity that was 
fetching. Antonio Pini-Corsi gave a most 
amusing personation of Dr. Bartolo, inter- 
spersing and spicing it with “gags” in the 
vernacular. Giuseppe Campanari assumed 
his favorite old role of. the sprightly and 
mischievous Figaro, reinvesting it with all 
its old grace and charm. Adamo Didur was 
Basilio, of the sorrowful countenance. The 
most interesting personage was the youth- 
ful Elvira de Hidalgo, who made her début 
as a sprightly Rosina. She gave it a rare 
charm of youth, and being to the manner 
born played the Spanish coquette in delight- 
ful naive fashion. She has a wide range 
of voice, and is a true colorature singer. 
Considering her youth, it is remarkable how 
she should have accomplished as much in 
the way of vocalistic art. She shared 
honors with the veterans of the cast, and 
carried the music with remarkable bril- 
liancy and verve. 

Wednesday evening “Aida” was repeated 
to an immense audience, every seat being 
taken. Caruso appeared in the rédle of 
Rhadames, and gave it superb vocalism, 
indicating that his voice was entirely re- 
stored. Louise Homer. repeated her splen- 
did personation of the Princess, and Mme. 
Destinn gave a very vivid, high colored 
= dramatic musical delineation of the title 
role. 

Another good-sized audience greeted the 
return of “Otello” to the stage on Thurs- 
day evening, with Leo Slezak in the lead- 
ing role, Frances Alda as the delightiul 
Desdemona, and the sturdy and statuesque 
Pasquale Amato as Jago. 

“La Giocqnda,” the opening opera of the 


- 
a 


season, was repeated on Friday evening 
with success artistically, although it was 
somewhat disappointing in patronage. Ric- 
cardo Martin made Enzo distinctive and a 
singing success, and Emmy Destinn was ef- 
fective in a part which appears to be un- 
congenial. As usual, Louise Homer was 
radiant and resourceful-and the opera 
was given in most picturesque and impres- 
sive style. 

Desperate weather interfered with the 
popular success of Saturday’s matinée. The 
program opened with Fernando Paer’s 
opera bouffe “Il Maestro di Capella,” in 
which the unctuous Antonio Pini-Corsi had 
abundant opportunity to show his versatil- 
ity in orchestral direction instrumental im- 
itations in addition to setting forth a rdle 
well drawn and rich in humor, reviving the 
almost lost art of the bouffo. It further- 
more introduced an attractive young strang- 
er, Alma Gluck, a charming personality 
allied to a fresh, well-colored and cleverly 
handled voice that carried its message well. 
Fast following came the drawing-room 
scene in “La Traviata,” with stately Bernice 
De Pasquale in the title rdle. She was 
garbed in a superb modern gown, in con- 
trast with her compatriots in the cast, who 
strictly followed tradition. She sang the 
music of Violetta with elegance, and had a 
suitor of rare quality in Alessandro Bonci, 
who dignified Alfredo and made him both 
manly and artistic, breathing the very soul 
of impassioned song for the hectic lady 
of the camelias. The last act of-“Rigoletto” 
next made a superb stage picture, thanks 
to the genius of M. Speck, the stage director. 
Giuseppe Campanari appeared in his famil- 
iar representation of the title réle; Signor 
Bonci changed from the rich raiment of 
Alfredo for the swagger fighting togs of 
the dissolute Duke, and sang “Donna Mo- 
bile” in a way that aroused the wildest 
enthusiasm of the day. That dainty prima 
donna still in her early teens, Elvira di 
Hidalgo, appeared as Gilda, one that has 
challenged the call of all sopranos of rank 
since the days that Verdi fashioned the 
score for the great Varesi—and was a pic- 
ture in the part. As the finale of this in- 
teresting artistic review, the mad scene 
from “Lucia di Lammermoor” was given, 
with Bernice di Pasquale as the lovelorn, 
witless Lucia, It was sung with great care 
and excellent effect by this praiseworthy 
artist, and the audience approved her work 
mightily. 

Despite the continuing bad weather at 
the evening performance every seat was 
sold for the double bill, embracing “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” In the 
first-named opera Riccardo Martin and 
Johanna Gadski shared honors for San- 
tuzza and Turridu, respectively. Naturally, 
the great magnetic attraction of Enrico 
Caruso as Canio was the matter that con- 
jured the coming of the immense audience 
through the storm, and it was well repaid, 
for the wonderful wealth of impassioned 
melody that came from that throat—the 
cry of the tortured soul wrung out from 
beneath the motley and the bismuth of the 
Clown. It was a remarkable impersona- 
tion, as well matching the music as only 
Caruso can sing it. Pasquale Amato gave 
a very vivid, still, insinuating impersona- 
tion of the vengeful Tonio, revealing the 
artistic mettle that has made him the young 
baritone wonderful, and Bella Alten was 
the Nedda. C, E. N. 


JOMELLI IN MILWAUKEE 


Prima Donna Wins Favor as Soloist 
with the Arion Club 


A rare treat was afforded at the Pabst 
Theater, Milwaukee, on April 12, when 
Mme. Jomelli, the noted soprano, appeared 
in the concert given by the Arion Club. 
She sang an air from Debussy’s “Prodigal 
Son,” Brahms’s “Everlasting Love,” and 
songs by Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss. 
The singer’s voice has never sounded more 
ravishingly beautiful than on this occa- 
sion, and she was overwhelmed with ap- 
plause. Her rendering of the Brahms and 
the Wolf numbers in particular were mat- 
ters long to be remembered, and Milwau- 
kee has never heard them given in finer 
style. There are few operatic singers who 
have ever succeeded in adapting themselves 
to the vastly different circumstances of the 
concert stage as quickly and as success- 
fully as has Mme. Jomelli. She unites to 
that emotional expressiveness which is best 
gained in opera a refinement and purity of 
style that should always be the distinguish- 
ing mark of the greatest concert singers. 


Three new piano pieces by Rudolph 
Ganz, constituting the pianist-composer’s 
opus 5, have just been published in Leipsic. 














FRENCH MUSIC FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS CLUB 


Matinee Musicale Members Give 
An Enjoyable Program—News 
of Local Musicians 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 16.—The pro- 
gram given by the second division of the 
Matinée Musicale, Wednesday afternoon, 
was one of French compositions entirely, 
and was rendered with such a high degree 
of excellence that it was most enjoyable. 
The participants were Mrs. George Carlon, 
soprano; Sarah T. Meigs, pianist; Mary 
Traub, contralto; Margaret Lockwood, vio- 
linist; Louise Tutewiler, soprano; Mrs. 
Lafayette Page, pianist; Jeannette Alexan- 
der, contralto; Mrs. S. L. Kiser, Mrs. Hugh 
McGibney and Mrs. Frank Edenharter. 


The Musikverein of Das Deutscher Haus 
has announced that the next concert will 
be given May 9, Monday evening. They 
will present the opera “Samson and De- 
lilah,” by Saint-Saéns, in concert form, and 
have engaged the following artists as so- 
loists for the evening: Evan Williams, 
tenor and Janet Spencer, contralto, both 
of whom will appear the preceding week at 
the Cincinnati May Festival. Karl Schnei- 
der, baritone, and E. P. Parks, bass, both 
of this city, will sing the parts of Abime- 
lich, and the Old Hebrew, respectively. 

The second lecture for the Opera Club 
was given Saturday afternoon in the tea 
room of the Claypool Hotel. The opera 
was “I Pagliacci,’ which is the second 
part of the double bill to be given, Thurs- 
day evening, April 28, by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, brought here by Ona B. 
Talbot. Karl Schneider, who gave the 
lecture, was particularly successful, both in 
his talk and vocal illustrations. 

Louise Schellschmidt, violinist, Adolph 
Schellschmidt, ’cellist, and John L. Geiger, 
tenor, gave a very successful recital at 
Bloomington, Ind.,: Friday evening, be- 
fore the Woman’s Musical Club. 

Hannah Wolf Freeman, pianist, is the 
guest of her mother and many admiring 
friends. Mrs. Freeman has just returned 
from a concert tour through Nebraska, and 
will go next month to that State and others 
in her tour for return engagements. 

The many friends who are interested in 
Marie Flanner, of this city, now in Berlin, 
will be happy to read the following notice 
from the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald, “Two of the most interesting 
events of the week were musicales, given 
for the purpose to introduce American 
musicians, Marie Flanner, who gave a re- 
cital in the studio of Frances McElwee, in 
Berlin.” Mr. and Mrs. Flanner, parents 


of Miss Flanner, are now abroad. 
Ba. he 








Strauss’s early opera “Guntram” is to 
be produced in Brussels next season. 
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PERMANENT OPERA WILL INCREASE 
CHICAGO’S EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Karlton Hackett, Musical Editor of the ‘‘ Post,’ Points Out Significance 
of New Venture at the Auditorium—Note and Comment on the 


Activities of Local Musicians 


Cuicaco, April 18—Karlton Hackett, the 
musical editor of the Post and head of the 
vocal department in the American Con- 
servatory, remarked to the representative 
of Musicat America: The value of oper- 
atic performance is not only considerable, 
but essential to the progression of a mu- 
sical community in the educational sense. 
We can say without fear of contradiction 
that Chicago is one of the great educational 
centers, probably the greatest in this coun- 
try. 

“We have the finest choral society in 
America and one of the finest symphony 
orchestras in the world; we have had a 
liberal allotment of opera this season from 
two companies preceding the Metropolitan 
organization, and yet we still have an un- 
fulfilled ambition for operatic organization 
of our own to make the bond of musical 
unities complete. 

“While educationally Chicago largely 
controls the great territory of the West 


and the Middle West, still we lose im- 
portant additions every season through this 
very essential lack of ministration in a local 
opera; that can be denominated as truly of 
the grand class—undoubtedly every school 
can contribute experiences in this line in 
remarking loss of pupils due to this fact. 
We are living in great hopes of a fine fu- 
ture in this artistic essential. Opera is an 
absolute necessity for musical inspiration 
and vitality. Chicago has: the indomit- 
able ‘I will’ spirit that will, undoubtedly, 
secure what it has arranged for in this 
great service, and it will certainly be a con- 
summation devoutly to be commended.” 

Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon and Iva Bige- 
low-Weaver, soprano, will be the soloists in 
the a cappella choir concert in Milwaukee 
next Friday evening. 

Silvia Scionti, the Italian pianist, will be 
assisting artist in the last concert of the 
season given by the Chicago String Quar- 
tet next Saturday. He will play the 
Brahms’s Trio. 

Daniel Protheroe, the well-known com- 
poser and conductor, returned home last 
week after a brief visit in Toronto, Conada, 
where he conducted his new cantata, “A 
Song of Hope.” The local press declared 
that the work impressed as one of charm, 
variety and structure broad and full in 
handling and had a revived spiritual mean- 
ing so worthy of a high place. 

Blanche Hamilton Fox, the Boston mez- 
zo, who made quite a favorable impression 
here earlier in the season with the Italian 
Opera Company, writes from Boston that 
she shortly goes abroad on a three months’ 
vacation. 

Rossetter G. Cole, president of the Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Association, is en- 
gaged for several readings in the West of 
his musical version of “King Robert of 
Sicily,” which was so admirably revealed 
here a few weeks ago by David Bispham. 

Miss Heuston, a vocal pupil of A. E. 
Ruff, of this city, last week made a pro- 
nounced success in concert at Ogden, Utah. 

The Walter Spry Piano School will have 
a special advantage in its Summer normal 
course for teachers in. the demonstrated 
lectures by Wilmot Lemont, who for the 
past four years has been such ‘a successful 
expositor of the Faelten system. He has 
been making a specialty of the training of 
children and the fundamental training of 
teachers, as applied to juvenile work. This 
normal course will begin June 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, who 
have been giving recitals through the Mid- 
dle West, rested a day last week in Chi- 
cago. The distinguished composer and his 
gifted wife (Hildegard Hoffmann) have 
had a most successful season exploiting 
their artistic and original work. 

The Swedish Glee Club and the Norden, 
Iduna, Zephyr and Orphei male choruses, 
under the direction of Joel Mossberg, gave 
a concert at Orchestra Hall Sunday after- 
noon. The soloists were Mme. Gunnil 
Sjoestedt-Fallberg, soprano; Carl Failberg, 
pianist, and John Forsell, the operatic bari- 
tone. 

Mrs. Anna Moyer Ray directed a recital 


and Teachers 


of her pupils at the Mayflower Congrega- 
tional Church Friday evening. The con- 
cert was given under the auspices of the 
Mendelssohn Conservatory by the piano 
pupils of Carrie Scott and the vocal pupils 
of Joel Mossberg and the violin pupil of 
Frank Winter last Friday evening in Kim- 
ball Hall. 

Sybil Sammis MacDermid sang the lead- 
ing part in “The Creation” last Tuesday 
in St. Louis and has been engaged to create 
the leading part in Bossi’s new oratorio 
which is soon to be presented at Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Peter C. Lutkin, musical director of the 
Northwestern University, has begun re- 
hearsals for the North Shore Musical Fes- 
tival to be given at Evanston June 2, 3 
and 4. Sybil Sammis MacDermid will be 
the soprano soloist. 

Viola Cole, who has a piano school in 
the Fine Arts Building, sails on the Maure- 
tania on April 28 and will spend the Sum- 
mer in Paris, 

Helena Bingham, now on a concert tour 
in the Southwest, recently published three 
new songs of her own composition: “Spare 
Me My Dreams,” “Be Merciful to Me,” 
and an amusing conceit by W. D. Nesbit, 
entitled “Busy.” 

The pupils of the Bergey School of 
Music, under the direction of Theodore S. 
Bergey, gave an interesting program, wide 
in its range of variety, enlisting many tal- 
ented pupils, last Tuesday evening, at Bald- 
win Hall in the Steinway Building. There 
were twenty-six numbers and several en- 
cores, entertaining a thoroughly appreciative 
audience. A local paper remarked of a 
recent recital given by the pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Bergey, “It is one of 
the most enjoyable of the students’ con- 
certs of the season.” 

George A. Brewster, tenor, demonstrated 
his high attainments last month with nu- 
merous engagements. During March he 
sang as follows: “Elijah,” Valparaiso, Ind., 
March 2; Assembly Hall, Chicago, March 
3; Winetka, Ill, afternoon of March 4; 
Kenosha, Wis., the same evening; Oregon, 
Ill., March 28; Rock Island, March 209; 


Macomb, March 30; Peoria, March 31; 
Streator, April 1; Kankakee, April 2. 
“Messiah” (return engagement), April 5. 


He also has a number of important engage- 
ments for the present month. 

The annual Summer Normal Session of 
the American Conservatory will take place 
from June 28 to July 30, lasting five weeks. 
Lectures on important musical topics will 
he given by prominent members of the 
faculty. There will be a series of recitals 
on Wednesday mornings by the best artists 
of the conservatory. 

Students from the piano, vocal and violin 
departments of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege gave a musical program in the Zieg- 
feld Hall last Saturday morning before an 
audience which included fifteen members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, now 
playing a Spring engagement here. The 
singers congratulated Dr. Ziegfeld upon the 
excellence of the school’s representatives. 

A brilliant recital was given by the Ital- 
ian pianist, Silvio Scionti, of the American 
Conservatory faculty, last Thursday after- 
noon at Kimball Hall. The program opened 
with a musicianly performance of Gade’s 
Violin Sonata, by the Messrs Scionti and 
Herbert Butler, and it concluded with the 
Spanish Rhapsody by Liszt, which Mr. 
Scionti played in masterly style, accom- 
panied by Heniot Levy on a second piano. 

Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, President of the 
Chicago Musical College, was elected a 
trustee of the well-known Illinois Club of 
Chicago, at their annual election Monday 
evening. Dr. Ziegfeld was elected by a 
majority of more votes than fell to the 
share of any other candidate on the ticket. 

Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, is said to have been 
the first engagement of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. 

An organ recital of merit was given 
under the auspices of the Northwestern 
University School of Music at Fisk Hall, 
in Evanston, last Sunday afternoon. The 
program was presented by Odile Goddard, 
organist, assisted by Walter Allen Stults, 
basso. One of the beautiful features was 
the “Largo” of Dvorak, from the “New 





World” Symphony; Bach’s Fantasie in G 
Minor and several selections by Guilmant. 
Among other selections was an organ para- 
phrase by Peter C. Lutkin, dean of the 
Northwestern University. 

Martin Ballman, who has had a very 
successful season conducting orchestral con- 
certs in the North Side Turner Hall Sun- 
day afternoon, concluded his season yes- 
terday. The finale of the concert was a 
sextet from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” en- 
listing Mrs. Klara Marie Katzenberger- 
Lighthall, soprano; Veronica Condon, alto; 
Heinrich Riehl, tenor; August Nelson, 
second tenor; "Max Bing, baritone, and 
Hermann Bing, basso. 

Garnett Hedge, tenor, is credited with 
making a hit last Monday evening in Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony, given in con- 
junction with the German Singing Society 
at the Pabst Theater, in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Hedge was highly complimented by Fred- 
erick A. Stock, the orchestral director, for 
his vocal quality and accomplishment. 

The new term, the last of the school 
year, at the Chicago Musical College com- 
menced yesterday, and the enrollment of 
new students makes positive the assertion 
that this, the forty-third annual Spring 
term of this institution, will see more pu- 
pils enrolled than have been registered 
during any other term in the existence -of 
Dr. Ziegfeld’s college. The annual Sum- 
mer session will begin on June 27 and 
continue until July 30. 

Two recitals will be given by the class 
of Allen Spencer at Kimball Hall. The 
junior class will play on April 19 and the 
advanced class April 26. 

Mrs, Stacey Williams, the distinguished 
vocal teacher, with studios in Kimball Hall, 
sails on June 18 for Europe on her annual 
trip. This year Mrs. Williams will visit 
the Austrian Tyrol and witness the inter- 
esting performance of the passion play by 
the peasants of Oberammergau. 

Agnes Pillsbury is currently meeting with 
great success’ with her vocal pupils in the 
Bush Temple. 

Dr. Carver Williams, the bass, filled the 


following important engagements during 
March: Ist, recital, Canton, Mo.; 2nd, re- 
cital, La Grange, Mo.; ; oth, concert, Dun- 
dee, Ill.; 22nd, afternoon, concert, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, K. A. M. Temple, and 22nd, 
evening, concert, Woodstock, Ill. 

J. M. Oglesby, son of the late Governor 
Oglesby, appeared in Chicago last Monday, 
coming from Springfield purposely to see 
the performance of “Madame Butterfly.” 
He remarked that he had but recently re- 
turned from abroad and had heard “But- 
terfly” no less than twenty-six times in as 
many different opera houses and musical 
centers of national repute. 

Thomas A. Pape, in charge of one of 
the important departments of the great 
Marshall Field store, in addition to attend- 
ing to his commercial duties, has found 
time o’nights to instruct students in music 
and has been so successful that it is prob- 
able he will soon open a vocal studio here. 
Mr. Pape is the organizer and director of 
the Marshall Field Company Choral So- 
ciety, which comprises 150 trained voices, 
recruited entirely from the employees of 
the big store. This choral body, accom- 
panied by fifty members of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, and assisted by such 
distinguished soloists as Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, soprano; Evan Williams, tenor, and 
Herbert Witherspoon, basso, gave the last 
concert of their fourth season to a very 
large and appreciative audience Thursday 
evening in Orchestra Hall. It is rather 
remarkable that a commercial institution 
should encourage the artistic trend of its 
employees, but such is the case in this 
notable instance. The director has been 
very fortunate in selecting efficient aids 
and securing a most serviceable choral 
body. On this occasion they presented in 
its entirety Sir Edward Elgar’s musical 
setting of the Saxon legend “King Olaf.” 
In the matter of tact, finish and tonal qual- 
ity the Marshall Field choral body gave 
much to encourage and commend. It is a 
move in the right direction, and shows a 
widening tendency for culture in all lines 
in this city. C. E. N. 





MME, JULIE RIVE-KING 
IN CHICAGO RECITAL 


Pianist Gives Last of Thursday Matinee 
Series at the Bush Temple 
Theater 











MME. JULIE RIVE-KING 


Cuicaco, April 18—Kenneth M. Brad- 
ley, director of the Bush Temple Conserva- 
tory, is more than gratified over the results 
of the Thursday matinées this season at 
the Bush Temple Theater. The plan had a 


crowning achievement last Thursday after- 
noon with a piano recital by Mme. Julie 
Rive-King. This brilliant pianist who not 
long ago carried the artistic laurels East, 
has returned to Chicago again, to demon- 
strate that her art lost nothing of its 
breadth and brilliancy. On this occasion 
she presented Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 57, 
playing it with nobility of breadth; the 
Schumann Sonata, op. 22; Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in G Minor, in which she had the 
able assistance of Edgar A. Nelson at the 
second piano. Despite all of its disconcert- 
ing “directions” that send its passages of 
the Schumann sonata, she sustained the 
brilliant effects in dazzling fashion, and in 
response to encore gave the Liszt “Taran- 
telle.” Mme. King proved herself to be 
still the mistress of brilliant technic and 
appealing tone, and selected a classical pro- 
gram, in which she appeared at her very 
best. The audience was not only fashion- 
able, but representative in a musical way, 
and crowded the Bush Temple Theater, 
giving the playing of Mme. King marked 
approval. C. E. N. 





ANNA M. WOOD’S PLANS 


Boston Contralto and One of Her Pupils 
to Spend Summer in Europe 


Boston, April 18—Anna Miller Wood, 
the Boston contralto and teacher, accom- 
panied by one of her pupils, Edith Alida 
Bullard, the soprano, will sail for Europe 
early in June, going first to London, where 
Miss Wood has many English friends. They 
will attend many concerts and the opera, 
and will also do some coaching. From 
London they will go to Antwerp to visit 
Belgian friends, then to Germany for sev 
eral of the Wagner and Mozart festivals 
and the Oberammergau. Following this 
they will spend some time in Paris, coach- 
ing with Mme. Edouard Colonne, widow 
of the famous French director. They plan 
to return to America early in October. 

Miss Wood has had an unusually busy 
season, and has sung many times as well 
as looking after a large class of pupils. 
She has given informal pupils’ recitals 
fortnightly at her studios since Christmas 
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Mary Sweet Winsor, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Butler Exchange, Providence, April 
6, playing a difficult program with success. 

A ORL, 


E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, gave a very 
interesting recital at Jerseyville, Ill, on 
Tuesday evening, and at Alta Sita, Ill, on 
Wednesday. 

* * * 

“Erminie” was sung by The Players, a 
dramatic organization of Providence, on 
April 7 and 8, the music being under the 
direction of Mrs, William B. M. Miller. 

* * * 


Avis Bliven Charbonnel gave a 
piano recital April 7 in the Churchill 
House, Providence, before a large audi- 
ence, many of her pupils assisting her. 

x * * 

The new organ in St. Mary’s Church, 
Middlebury, Vt., was dedicated on April 3. 
The music of the occasion comprised 
works by Lemmens, Wagner, Melvil, Du- 
bois, Bach, Bossi and Dunham. 

* * * 


James Whistler White, a_ well-known 
baritone, gave an enjoyable concert in Cof- 
feyville, Kan., on March 27, assisted by 
Miss Gillespie, pianist, and Miss Hoaves, 
violinist, a protégé of Maud Powell. 

x * * 

A series of Sunday evening concerts has 
been given during the past Winter at the 
Raymond Hotel, Pasadena, Cal. Local so- 
loists have appeared at each, and excellent 
programs have been offered. 

* * * 

Before a fashionable audience in the 
Plaza, New York, April 12, a song recital 
was given by Grace Cleveland Porter, 
Francis Rogers and Bruno Huhn. The 
songs by Dr. William Henry Drummond 
were especially admired. 

a’*@¢ -¢ 


A long, varied and interesting program 
was presented, April 8, in a piano recital 
by pupils of Hyacinth Walliams Bleecker 
at the studio of Miss Rochefort’s school, 
No. 216 West One Hundred and Second 
street, New York. 


Mme. 


* * 


The fourth organ recital given by W. Ray 
Burroughs at the City Convention Hall, 
Buffalo, took place on Sunday, April 10. 
The program included works by Handel, 
Lemare, Guilmant, Hollins, Faulkes and 
Widor. 

* * * 

On the invitation of the directors of the 
Detroit Museum of Art an interesting illus- 
trated talk on “Who Is Musical and How 
to Become Musical” was given in the Mu- 
seum auditorium recently by Victor Ben- 
ham. 

*x* * * 

A Ladies’ Chorus has been organized at 
Marissa, Ill., under the leadership of Miss 
Nellie M. Bradish, a pupil of Ethan Allen 
Taussig, of St. Louis. They give their 
first concert April 22 with Blanche Herrick, 
of St. Louis, as soloist. 

x * * 

The new Peabody hall of Lawrence Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music, Appleton, 
Wis., was dedicated April 12, amid much 
ceremony. Several concerts were given, 
one of special note by the Willy Jaffe 
String Quartet of Milwaukee. 

* * * 


Louis E. Ames, who has been choir di- 
rector and soloist at the Wethersfield Ave- 
nue Congregational Church in Hartford, 


Conn., for many years, has been secured as 
choir leader for the Memorial Baptist 
Church of the same city. 

* * * 


Jules Falk, violinist, will be heard with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on April 29. He will 
play numbers by Tenaglia, Couperin, Lully, 

Handel, Bach, Paganini, Lalo and Popper- 


<a e 


Halir. Mr. Falk is to play in Jersey City 


on May 3. 
* * * 


A series of organ recitals at the Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City, was begun April 11 
to continue daily, except Sunday, through 
the Spring and Summer. The Salt Lake 
organists officiating are Tracy Cannon, E. 
P. Kimball and J. J. McClellan. 


* * * 


Dallas, Tex., has a recently organized 
orchestra of thirty-five members, under 
the direction of Walter J. Freid. Mr. Freid 
plans to give one concert each month next 
season, and also to assist the choral or- 
ganizations of Dallas in the productions 
of oratorio, 

* * * 

The Orange, N. J., Mendelssohn Union, 
of which Arthur Mees is the musical di- 
rector, was announced to give its final con- 
cert this season in East Orange Thursday 
night, April 21, when Max Bruch’s setting 
of Schiller’s poem, “The Lay of the Bell,” 
was heard. 

x * * 

Howard White, the Providence singer, 
who has created a favorable impression as 
a member of the Boston Opera Company, 
is a lawyer by profession, and but recently 
abandoned that work to devote his entire 
time to music. He is a son of a well-known 
Providence physician. 

* * * 

The Boston Opera Company’s recent sea- 
son in Providence proved so _ successful 
that Colonel Wendelschaefer, proprietor of 
the Providence Opera House, will try to 
arrange with the Boston company to have 
one grand opera given every four weeks in 
Providence next season. 

x * * 


Geraldine Ulmar, an American singer 
who has been abroad for many years, and 
who originated many of the important réles 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas in Eng- 
land, arrived in New York April 13 on the 
Caronia. She intends to go into vaudeville 
on this side of the ocean. 

* * * 


Piano recitals were given by pupils of 
the Bangert Studios, Buffalo, on the eve- 
nings of February 15 and 20. The long and 
varied programs offered were excellently 
performed. The participants included the 
Misses Bjornsen, Finck, Peterson, Ed- 
monds, Becker, Parker, Bell and Boeckel. 

x * * 


Mrs. Maud S. Gaudreaux, soprano, has 
accepted an engagement for the coming 
year from the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Ninety-first street and West End avenue, 
New York. Mrs; Gaudreaux continues as 
the first assistant teacher of Mme. Osborn 
Hannah, the Metropolitan prima donna. 

x * * 


A program of classical pieces for voices 
and violin was given at the Ursuline Pro- 
vincialate, at Grand Boulevard and One 
Hundred and Sixty-fifth street, the Bronx, 
April 15, with songs by Nora Power and 
violin numbers by Joseph Namia. Gertrude 
Reddy was accompanist for Miss Power. 

* * * 


The Metropolitan Opera Company de- 
cided not to give the performance of “Par- 
sifal” in Milwaukee scheduled for last Sun- 
day, April 17. Technical difficulties inter- 
fering with the proper mounting of the 
scenery was given as the reason for the 
cancellation. The Milwaukee season began 
instead on Monday, April 18, with “Aida.” 

* * * 


Two benefit concerts by the Royal Ar- 
tillery Band and the Elks’ Chorus, of At- 
lantic City, were given recently to raise 
funds for the Banda Mexicana, which be- 
came bankrupt after a series of concerts in 
that resort. The members, who were in 
the midst of a tour of this country, were 
sent home to Mexico. 


Arthur Howell Wilson, of Baltimore, 
gave a delightful piano recital at the Arun- 
dell Club, that city, April 16. Mr. Wilson 
has been highly successful as a concert 
pianist. One of his recent important en- 
gagements was with the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra. Mr. Wilson is a protégé of Carl 
Pohlig. 
x * * 
The Tompkins Trio, assisted by Rose 


Bryant, contralto, gave the first of a series 
of two concerts in Waterbury, Conn., April 
8, before a numerous audience. This was 
the first time Miss Bryant had been heard 
in Waterbury, and she established herself 
in the hearts of her hearers by her excel- 
lent rendition of a varied program. 
*x* * * 


The fifth annva! Summer school session 
of the Kroeger School of Music will begin 
on June 10, and last till July 30. The 
courses are designed primarily for music 
teachers. Classes in theory and history 
will be held, and much valuable informa- 
tion, such as can otherwise only be gained 
by diligent research, will be imparted. 

“ee 


An original operetta called “The Ice 
Maidens; or, The Discovery of the North 
Pole,” specially writte1 and composed for 


the Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn by 


D. Parsons Goodrich, was sung by the club 
members April 9, to the pleasure of a large 
audience. The music, particularly the cho- 
ruses, received much praise. 
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The second Michigan Conservatory of 
Music recital by students of the artists’ 
classes was given April 14 in the Y. W. C. 
A. Hall, Detroit. A very large audience 
welcomed the following soloists: Musses 
Ida Searle, Veronica Straub, Amelia Me- 
lin, Beulah Benedict, Jessica Ross, Ger- 
trude Heinze, Amy Deitz and Mr. Ray- 
mond Dulitz. 

x * * 

The twenty-sixth recital of the third 
series of free organ recitals given by the 
American Guild of Organists was held at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on 
April 11, Walter Gale being the organist. 
The program consisted of a tach Prelude, 
Widor’s Sixth Symphony, Kinder’s “Ber- 


ceuse,” the “Tristan” prelude and finale 
and Hoyte’s B Flat Scherzo. 
+ on 


Much enjoyment was provided a Provi- 
dence audience at a. recent song recital 
given by F. Herbert Freese, tenor, and 
Esther Pierce, soprano, at the residence of 
Mrs. Raymond Wesley. Mr. Freese was 
heard to advantage in songs by Nevin, 
Schaeffer, Neidlinger and Gilbert, and Miss 
Pierce delighted the audience in songs by 
Herbert, Krogmann, Hanley, Schubert and 


Schumann. 
* * * 


A piano recital will be given on April 22 
in the auditorium of the State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa., by Arthur How- 
ell Wilson, a pupil of William Hatton 
Green, of Philadelphia. The program will 
comprise Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathétique,” 
Schumann’s “Papillons” and “Aufschwung,” 
several Chopin Preludes and numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Debussy and Liszt. 

x * * 


A meritorious piano recital was given by 
Lawrence Goodman at the Assembly Hall 
of the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, April 12. 
Mr. Goodman displayed talent and temper- 
ament. His opening number was the Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, transcribed 
for piano by has which was followed 
by numbers o Seaelaals Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chevin Godard, Zanella, and 
the March-Militaire by Schubert-Tausig. 

* * * 


After several months of study under 
Victor Maurel, in New York, Emma Pat- 
ton has returned to her home in Appleton, 
Wis. While in the East Miss Patton took 
part in several recitals of note, and was 
cordially received. One of these was at 
the Majestic Hotel, New York, where she 
took the place of Marguerita "Sylva, who 

was ill, and another was before the Wash- 
ington Club, in Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


An organ recital of unusual merit was 
given at Sayles Hall at Brown University, 
April 7, by Gene Ware. Mr. Ware, who is 
a graduate of Brown University and or- 
ganist and musical director at the Union 
Congregational Church, Providence, played 
with rare skill and poetic sentiment, and 
Mary W. Brooks, violinist, who assisted 





him, engaged admiration by the purity and 
richness of her tone. 
*x* * * 

H. S. Schweitzer, organist and _ choir- 
master of Christ English Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn, has been engaged to conduct a 
chorus of 100 voices at an assembly of 
Lutherans to be held in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on May 19. Besides 
leading several choral numbers, Mr. 
Schweiizer will play solos on the big organ. 
The chorus is to be permanently organized 
with a view to giving yearly concerts. 

* * * 


Nampa, Idaho, has what it considers a 
ten-year-old genius in Atla Elaine Elmer, 
who gave a recital, April 14, assisted by 
Mrs. H. H. Smock, violinist, and Pro- 
fessor Charles Ovide Blakeslee, tenor and 
dean of the Conservatory of Music of 
Southern Idaho, under the auspices of 
which the recital was held. One of the 
numbers was a piece called “A Love To- 
ken,” composed by the child-pianist and 
dedicated to Myrtle Elvyn. 

x * x 


At the open meeting of the Rhode Island 
Women’s Clubs in Providence, April 6, a 
most pleasing program was given by the 
Rev. William Washburn Sleeper and his 
sister, Mrs. May Sleeper-Ruggles, of Au- 
burndale, Mass. Mr. Sleeper spoke on 
“Echoes from the Balkans,” describing the 
Bulgarian music and wedding feasts in an 
interesting manner, while Mrs. Ruggles, 
who possesses an excellent contralto voice 
of wide range, sang numerous songs to 
the peculiar Bulgarian melodies. Mr. Sleep- 
er was an able accompanist. 

* a * 


The Musical Club of Baltimore held its 
last meeting of the season April 7, at the 
residence of Mrs. Bartlett S. Johnston, 
Clover Dale Road. The soloists were Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist, and Paul Wells, pianist, of 
the Peabody Conservatory staff. The ’cello 
numbers were by Boccherini, Vieuxtemps, 
Sokolon, Squire, Bruch and Schumann. 
The piano selections were by Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Kleffel, Tschaikowsky 
and Weber-Tausig. The Musical Club has 
sixty members, and twice a month holds 
meetings for which distinguished soloists 
are engaged. 

x * * 

Pupils of Public School No. 104, of New 
York, gave their second performance of 
an operetta entitled “Florinda, or the Pearl 
and the Rose,” in the auditorium of Stuy- 
vesant High School, April 15, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Isabella F. Wright, 
principal of the school. An overture was 
played by the Stuyvesant High School Or- 
chestra, and solos were rendered by Julia 
O’Beirne, John Block, Jr., and John Dale. 
The singers of the operetta were the Misses 
Mary Reinecke, Mary Giordano, Lillian 
Berlin, Hermoine Turcsany, Gertrude Wolf 
and Pauline Labalera. 

x * * 


Georgia Hall, pianist, was married re- 
cently to Dr. Edward Quick, of Appleton, 
Wis. The wedding was performed in Fond 
du Lac, that State, where Mrs, Quick ob- 
tained her early musical education in Graf- 
ton Hall. Later she went to New York, 
where for five years she studied under 
Raphael Joseffy. Afterward she went 
abroad and studied under Teresa Carrefio 
in Berlin. Upon returning to this country 
she became connected with the faculty of 
her alma mater, and has given several re- 
citals in the East, as well as throughout 
Wisconsin. 

ok 

A most delightful organ recital in Scran- 
ton, Pa., was given April 5, in a series now 
in progress in Grace Reformed Episcopal 
Church. The edifice was packed to hear 
George Brandon, organist of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, assisted by Thomas 
Rippard, of Wilkes-Barre, ‘cellist. The 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, by Bach, 
afforded immense satisfaction as rendered 
by Mr. Brandon, and Mr. Rippard’s play- 
ing of the Chopin Nocturne was described 
as artistic and beautiful. The other selec- 
tions on the program also met with much 
favor. 
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Johnston, Edward F.—Ithaca, April 28-30. Wells, John Barnes—Orange, N. J., April 29; parture for Europe May 1. He will return soe See. cornets, only $10; i 
Kellerman, Marcus—New Orleans, April 23; Summit, N. J., May 3; Buffalo, May 5; Cleve- the middle of September to resume his $20 violin" outhits only $1 

Houston, April 25; Galveston, April 26; Waco, land, May 7. classes in the Fall. His Saturday morning 25 guitar and _ mandolin 

' April 27; Dallas, April 28; Fort Worth, April Werrenrath, Reinald—Carlisle, Pa., April 23; recitals in his attractive studio in the Watts Se er Se wee { 

29. Chicago, April 25; Scranton, Pa., April 26; Building were quite a feature of the past each instrument. 

Kerr, U. S.—New Haven, Conn., May 6. Ithaca, N, Y., Apr. 29 (Cornell Music Festival); | Season when he was assisted by his talented m ree Ryup Tnerne. 
Keyes, Margaret—Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; New York, April 30; Jersey City, May 3; Al- pupil, Ila Nunnally. everything musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet 

Buffalo, May 12-14; Ann Arbor, May 18-21; bany, May 4 and 5; Amsterdam, N. Y., May 6; Mrs. T. H. Aldrich has sent out sub- mse Scent cameo ooh - — 1 - t. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 9. Englewood, N. J., May 10; Nashua, N. H., May scription invitations to two hundred Birm- FRE ~ pk a illustrated. Also t 
Knight, Josephine—Allentown, Pa., April 25; 12 and 13; Middlebury, Conn., May 18. ingham women for her matinée musicales tion MS dg Te ee ae if 

Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cornell Music Whiting, Arthur—Brooklyn, May 2, 9 and 16, which she will make a feature of the com- OC? Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. { 

Festival). Willey, Lloyd—Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cor- ing season, during which she will introduce 375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. “ 
Koenen, Tilly—Memphis, April 25-27. nell Music Festival). a number of noted soloists. Mrs. Aldrich CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO . 
Kreisler, Frits—Memphis, April 25-27. Williams, Evan—Cincinnati, May 3-7. combines with her musical talent a great 

‘ Williams, Mrs, Grace B.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 


28-30; Manchester, N. H., May tro and 11. 
THIS TRADE MARK Wilson, Flora—Danbury, Conn., April 28; Traer, 

May 4; Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 5; Ames, May 
IN THE 6; Sioux City, May 9; Columbus, May 30. 










An important aid 


in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
Masterpieces of music sung by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- -— 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 


L T & Wilson, Chas. H.—Manchester, N. H., May to 
and 11. 


Winkler, Leopold—Paterson, N. J., April 26. 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; Buffalo, May 12 


14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 

Abt Plectrum Quartet—Newark, N. J., April 
New York, April 27. 

Ann Arbor Festival—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18, 
19, 20 and 21. 

Boston Festival Orchestra—Manchester, N. H., 
May to and rr. 


G at | 2a eu mel Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, April 23; 


Cambridge, April 28; Boston, April 29 and 30. 


the highest possible grade of plates Brooklyn Oretorie Society—Brookiyn, May 5. Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 
that t 7 o Philharmonic Society suffalo, May 12, . . . 
we —— a, cee mich Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


13 and 14. 


o. Ss, HK E L L y _ . Columbus Oratorio Soctety—Columbus, O., May Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Vicwr Records. 
SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 9 ane 80. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





April 23, 1910. 








the Worlds Best 
Piano 


Wm. Knabe & Co, __ Pats 


London 


Berlin St. Petersburg 


New York 











THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


CHrtcker tig 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 

















MHlason& Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 


EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO’ 

















Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 








For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 
66-68 University Place 








New York , 

















Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. :: :: 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI e¢ 











um Sterling 
represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 


‘DERBY - - - 





CONN. 














FNS 


C. i. DITSON & CO., New York Representatives 


BRIG 


MADE IN 
»*BOSTON 















Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 





febhlin & Sons 


Grand and Jnberted Grand 


Pianos 


Warerooms: 
27 Union Square 
New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 











The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 
-140th Street and Robbins Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY. 

















If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


508 Fifth Aw i“ The Music Trades Co. 


New York 








Federal Printing Co., New York. 
























